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THE REVOLT OF THE BENGAL ARMY. 


A month has passed since we wrote 
of the Indian mutiny, and, mean- 
while, the shadows have deepened, 
the mutiny has become the revolt of 
a great army, and it can no longer be 
said that “the people have held aloof 
from the rebellion.” Strange, in- 
deed, it would have been, if the 
fierce spirit of Isl4m had not stirred 
in the breasts of the followers of the 
Prophet, when rank after rank of our 
own Sipéhis, with bayonets dyed in 
the blood of their officers, were has- 


tening to uphold the green flag that 


waves over Delhi. He must know 
little of India, and still less of 
the fanaticism which burns within 
the breasts of the disciples of Mu- 
hammad, who could suppose that 
possible. True, in the time of our 
strength, many a bigoted Muslim has 
pacified his conscience while serving 
the infidel, by transferring the re- 
proach to destiny, or repeating the 
old saw, “Jiské deg uskaé tegh,” 
* Whose the purse, his the sword ;” 
but with every gathering cloud of 
misfortune, there have been lightning- 
flashes of what would befall us in the 
hour of our need. 

The Kabul disasters showed how 
hot a fire of malevolence and bigotry 
burned under the thin crust of alle- 
giance to which we trusted. At that 
season of peril many officers had op- 
portunities of discovering the truth. 
One of General Nott’s staff, returning 
from the war, continued to wear his 
Afghan dress as he traversed the 
north-west provinces, and his ac- 
quaintance with the languages and 
eustoms of the East disarmed sus- 

icion. He passed thus through 

hi and the seighbouring districts 
visiting the chief places of resort, 
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the mosques, and every spot to which 
a traveller would be attracted. Every- 
where he heard the same avowal of 
rancorous hate from the lips of the 
Muhammadans. At that very time 
another political officer, the writer 
of this article, was invited by Saiyid 
Kardmat Ali, the friend of Arthur 
Conolly, to be present at a great 
religious meeting of Muhammadans 
near Calcutta. Two thousand Mus- 
lims of the higher classes thronged 
the Im4mbérah, or Hall of Mourning, 
and amongst them were many of our 
native officers. In the costume of a 
Mughul the European visitor passed 
unnoticed, and heard on all sides the 
eager and often-repeated hope that 
the star of the Feringis had set. 
There was not one of our native offi- 
cials there who remembered the salt 
he had eaten: that salt had, indeed, 
lost its savour. The smiling mask 
had been laid aside in that secure 
assemblage of the faithful, and be- 
neath it appeared a scowl of hatred 
and defiance. 

This being the leaven which leavens 
the whole mass of the Mubammadan 
population in India, it cannot be 
matter of surprise that at the great 
cities, Delhi, Meerut, Agra, Cawn- 
»ore, Benares, and Lucknow, there 
as been a decided movement against 
us. Delhi, Lucknow, and Agra are 
forthe present lost to us entirely ; the 
other three towns are only kept down 
by the awe of our European troops. 
The kingdom of Oudh is one blaze 
of rebellion. In no province have 
our fugitives been harder beset, or 
more roughly entreated than there. 
At Hyderabad, in the Dekhan, the 
stronghold of Muhammadanism in the 
south of India, there has been a vio- 
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lent outburst, quenched only in blood, 
and quenched but foratime. “Tell 
us,” cried an impatient listener to the 
Friday sermon at the capital of the 
Niz4m, “tell us how we may slaughter 
the infidel Feringis ; this is the only 
thing to preach ok, and all we care 
to listen to.” Ina word, the spirit of 
Islam is roused throughout the length 
and breadth of India, and no one can 
tell in what unexpected quarter it 
a | manifest itself next. 

indtism, equally remorseless and 
malignant, is less energetic and de- 
monstrative. Its poison is as deadly, 
but it is the poison of 


Toad, that under the cold stone, 
Days and nights has many a one 
Sweltered venom sleeping got. 


Wehavelittle comparatively todread 
from the Hinda. The miscreant Raja 
of Bithoor has, indeed, been amongst 
the most savage of our enemies, and 
the Kolapore famiiy are no doubt dis- 
affected ; but the other chiefs of the 
Mardthas are quiescent, or even 


friendly. Except in the case of con- 
tinued success on the part of the 
rebels, there will, we hope, be no 


Mardtha movement against us. The 
R4jp&t chivalry, the most formidable 
of all Indian powers when roused to 
united action, makes no sign at pre- 
sent, and the Sikhs and Nepalese are 
with us. At Bhurtpore, however, as 
might have been expected, the ancient 
hate has revived, and the fortress 
before which the army of the im- 
tuous Lake was shattered like a 
roken wave, may ere long furnish 
another page to the history of me- 
morable si The wild Bondelas, 
too, have shaken off our yoke, and 
their country is, no doubt, revelling in 
its original anarchy and barbarism. 


Those Afric deserts straight are double 
deserts grown. 


But, viewed as a mass, the Hindi na- 
tions have not armed in this st le. 
It is in the Bengal army alone that 
HindGism, in the shape of Br4hman 
influence, has displayed itself in a 
formidable light. he Bengal in- 
fantry regiments number 1,140 na- 


tives, of whom at least 800 are Hindi, 


and of these, again, a great from 
one-eighth to one-half, are teem 
the rest being — or other castes 
in complete su 


rvience to the 
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priestly order. Hence, as was justly 
remarked some years back by Colonel 
Hodgson, in his excellent pamphlet, 
“The regiment wherein this state of 
things exists, is far less under the 
actual command and control of its 
British officers, than secretly ruled b 
the artful chicanery of a native cabal. 
As now constituted, the native army 
presents entirely the appearance of a 
favourite, cliqued militia, chiefly com- 
posed of Brahmins and a who, 
again, are mostly natives of the same 
rovinces, and all imbued with similar 
eelings, prejudices, and habits of 
thought. The villainy of one artful 
and influential malcontent, speciously 
cloaked under the guise of insulted 
religion or attack upon caste, be- 
comes the staple stock of general 
ievance.” In these regiments, then, 
Coest by the artful Br&4hmans, the 
flame of rebellion has burst forth 
among the Hindds with a violence 
equal to that of Muhammadan fanati- 
cism. It is remarkable, indeed, that 
the first Sip4hi who shed the blood of 
his officer in this revolt was a Hind&. 
A common danger and esprit de corps 
will hold these men together in what, 
even from the few circumstances 
above detailed, must be seen by every 
one to be a Muhammadan movement. 

Yes! the Indian revolt is the great 
final struggle of the Musulman to re- 
cover their ancient supremacy over 
the lands ruled by Akbar and 
Aurangzeb. It is only as far as the 
army is concerned that the words of 
the Times’ correspondent are true, 
when he describes it as “the last 
effort of Hindtism to shake off the 
European influences by which it is 
invaded on all sides.” HindGism was 
the frozen serpent in the fable, which 
was grasped as a whip in the hands 
of the blind man. It needed the hot 
breath of Muhammadan fanaticism to 
give it life and energy to wound the 
arm that wielded it. 

It is requisite to bear this in mind, 
in order to comprehend what has hap- 
cones and is happening in India. 

Without some guide of this sort, the 
mind would be bewildered with the 


many st features this revolution 
presents. Is it possible that the in- 
dolent and idolatrous HindG can 


unite with the excitable Muslim, 
whose creed declares, “war is en- 
joined you against the infidels, and 
the temptation to idolatry is more 
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grievous than to kill in the sacred 
months—kill them wherever you find 
them !” Can it be that the disciples of 
the book should choose the worship- 
rs of idols as allies against the 
ollowers of that Prophet of whom we 
read inthe Kurén. ‘“‘ The angel said, 
O, Mary, verily God sendeth thee 
7 tidings, that thou shalt bear the 
ord, proceeding from Himself ; his 
name shall be Christ Jesus, the son of 
Mary, honourable in this world and 
in the world to come, and one of those 
who approach near to the presence of 
God ; and he shall speak unto men in 
the cradle, and when he is grown up; 
and he shall be one of the righteous !” 
We have seen this enigma solved, 
and we understand it now. The 
letters of Indophilus furnish the clue, 
though he has forborne to draw the 
inference. He displays to us the 
slumbering danger, the materials 
which one electric spark, guided 
aright, would suffice to explode, and 
which, in their explosion, would lay 
an empire in ruins. He tells us that 
ignorance and superstition rendered 
the minds of the native soldiers one 
vast inflammable mass, ready to be 
acted upon by the deceitful misrepre- 
sentations of any bold and crafty 
schemer, and that, like a lava torrent, 
once set in motion, their fury would 
neither be stayed nor controlled. 
Here was 


A heap of nitrous powder laid, fit for 
the tun, 


which the spark of political discontent 
knew how to kindle, and we, who 
should have fenced off the danger, 
now start back amazed. 

Strange that Lord Dalhousie, with 
all his prescience and political fore- 
sight, should have been so blind to 
the quarter whence this blow has 
come. His was no fatuous security, 
no arrogant belief in the perfection 
of his measures, and in the invulner- 
ability of the government he be- 
queathed to his successor. There 
seems even to have been a ae 
consciousness of approaching misfor- 
tune in his last triumphant minute, 
when he laid down the sceptre. 
Hence the words :— 

“No prudent man, who has any 
knowledge of Eastern affairs, would 
ever venture to predict the maintenance 
of continued peace within our East- 
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ern possessions. §Experience—-fre- 
quent, hard, and recent experience— 
has taught us that war from without, 
or rebellion from within, may at any 
time be roused against us in quarters 
where they were the least expected, and 
by the most feeble and unlikely in- 
struments. No man, therefore, can 
ever prudently hold forth the opinion 
of continued peace in India. 

“But having regard to the relation 
in which the Government of India 
stands towards each of the several 
foreign powers around, I think it 
might be safely said, that there 
seems to be no quarter from which 
formidable war can be apprehended 
at present.” 

A few pages on, foilow the remark- 
able words, ‘‘ The position of the na- 
tive soldier in India has long been 
such as to leave hardly any circum- 
stance of his condition in need of im- 
provement.” 

And this is all that is recorded re- 
ga that army from which in a 
ew short months was to arise the 
most formidable danger that ever 
threatened our empire in the East. 
Lord Dalhousie, at least, had no per- 
ception of the direction whence the 
tempest was to come; so difficult is 
it for one throned on the highest 
peaks ? tg to know what 

sts 0 pular opinion are i 

eneath. Pt coun be anled 
that there was ground for confidence. 
A hundred years had rolled away 
since the native army, constituted as 
it now is, had fought and bled in our 
service ; thousands of pensioners were 
spread throughout the most warlike 
provinces of the Bengal Presidency, 
who, themselves and their fathers, 
had upheld the fortunes of the Com- 
pany on as bloody field. Inthe 
Afghan, Sikh, and Burmese wars, 
the last dangerous powers on our 
frontiers had been quelled. The war- 
trumpet seemed to have sounded its 
last note, and Peace walked through 
those vast —— with uplifted cor- 
nucopia, shedding innumerable bless- 
ings on every side. We invite the 
student of history to mark this strange 
spectacle: a vast continent, vieing 
with Europe in extent and popula- 
tion, stretched in absolute re 
mighty native army linked to the 
government by the loyalty, the dis- 
cipline, of a hundred years—the 
period, that of the consummation of 
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our triumphs, the centenary of our 
rule. Mark the glorious spectacle, 
and see it, as it were, in a moment 
changed into a field of blood—a pan- 
demonium from which even fiends 
might recoil! The old Greeks would 
have beheld in this catastrophe a sig- 
nal instance of Nemesis, They would 
have imagined some terrible crime to 
have evoked these Furies. It needed, 
however, no other Furies than the 
long-cherished hatred of the sons of 
I , and the blind security of our 
own Government, to bring about this 
change. 

Look at that vast region, second 
in population, and third in extent 
among the empires of the world, and 
behold it swayed by a handful of 
foreigners, not exceeding in number 
the inhabitants of one of its thousand 

rovincial towns. Two hundred Eng- 
ishmen toa million natives of Hin- 
dastén was the rate of our security. 
Forty thousand English soldiers were 
the strength on which we relied to 
govern the two hundred millions of 
India, and an army of disciplined na- 
tives four hundred thousand strong. 
Can it be a matter of astonishment 
that, as they noted from the hundred 
and twenty great camps of their Pre- 
sidency the paucity of English troops, 
the Sip4his of the Bengalarmy should 
have grownconfidentintheirstrength? 
The Kabul massacre, the retreat from 
Afghanistan, taught them we were 
not invincible. The battles on the 
Sutledge, the repulse of Chillian- 
walla, seemed to prove that a single 
tribe among the thousand races of 
India could hold us in check. Thus 
a dangerous reliance on their prowess 
and their numbers grew up amongst 
the Sip&his of the vast army of 
Be 


At this time the annexations, which 
formed the prominent feature of Lord 


Dalhousie’s policy, spread terror 
among the native princes. The 
Panjdb had in 1850 become a British 
vince. Two years after, in 1852, 
the kingdom of Pegu was wrested 
from Burmah. That same year an 
apparently insignificant circumstance 
paved the og toed the Sip4hi revolt. 
. The 38th Bengal N.I. refused to 
march to Burmah. Its refractory 
spirit was condoned. The native 
army acce the forbearance of the 
Governor-General as a proof of its 
éwn irresistible strength. It is cer- 
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tainly a suggestive fact that that same 
regiment wastwo years after stationed 
at Cawnpore with the 74th, and that 
in its immediate vicinity were several 

iments which have since been con- 
spicuous in the rebellion. The 38th 
and 74th were again together at Delhi 
in the beginning of the present year, 
and were the first to join the muti- 
neers from Meerut. It cannot be 
doubted, then, that so early as 1854 
treason was already on foot, and that 
dethroned princes were even at that 
time tampering with our native sol- 
diers. Such was the danger gather- 
ing in the background, while to the 
eye all was fair and calm. 

So calm was everything, that it was 
now thought the titting moment to 
add two other kingdoms to our em- 
pire. Of these, Nagpur equals in 
square miles England and Wales; 
and Oudh, though of far less extent, 
is still almost as large as Bavaria, 
and is inhabited by five millions of 
the most warlike races of Hindtstén. 
Yet not one bayonet was added to the 
ranks of our army, and the Govern- 
ment dismissed the subject with what 
seems rather an excuse for unfounded 
apprehension than a just appreciation 
of the peril incurred. “The probable 
temper of the army,” wrote the Court 
of Directors, “a force computed on 
paper at some 60,000 men of all arms, 
on the announcement of a measure 
which threw a large proportion of 
them out of employment, and trans- 
ferred the remainder to a new master, 
was naturally a source of some anxiety 
tous !/ /” 

It must have seemed strange even 
to the Court of Directors that a king- 
dom like Oudh, with that “ source of 
some anxiety,” an army of 60,000 
men,should pass from its native ruler 
“without the expenditure of a drop 
of blood, and almost without a mur- 
mur.” Knowing the tenacity with 
which Muslims cling to the memory 
of their former supremacy, and their 
fanatical hatred of foreigners, as well 
as the light in which they viewed the 
Princes of Oudh as second only to 
the Emperor of Delhi, we might well 
wonder that not a sword was drawn 
in their defence; or a whisper of de- 
fiance breathed. The riddle * less 

rplexing, however, when we learn 
from the confession of Ali . Nakki 
Khan, the Minister of the King of 
Oudh, that the counterstroke was 
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already planned, and that these ap- 

ntly contented victims were about 
o avenge themselves by ploughing 
with our own heifer. 

The intrigues which brought about 
the revolt of our army were on the 
point of bearing fruit, and the very 
regiments marching into Oudh to oc- 
eupy it for the Company had, we 
are assured, already received offers 
of superior pay from the deposed 
King, and had at least not spurned 
them, nor denounced their tempters. 
In April, 1856, the King of Oudh 
arrived in Calcutta, and in the fol- 
lowing month his mother, brother, 
and oneof his sons sailed for England, 
as it was said, to plead his cause, but 
perhaps, in reality, to hide the in- 
trigues on foot. A few months after, 
strange and ominous reports of inten- 
ded annexations reached India from 
England. In several Muhammadan 
towns there were fanatical outbursts, 
in which Euro officers were kill- 
ed or wounded. In one great city, 
placards were affixed in spay pisces, 
declaring that the English had aban- 


doned the path of. justice, and callin 
upon all the faithful to rise and expe 


them. The year 1856 closed with the 
Persian expedition, and the reduction 
of the English army in India by 
several regiments. The low tide was 
at its lowest ebb. We had prodi- 
giously augmented our territory, and 
proportionably diminished our Euro- 
pean strength. 

From Calcutta to the Sutledge, 
to over-awe territories containin 
269,989 square miles, under our di- 
rect rule, besides many great princi- 
palities of native chiefs, populated by 
one h millions of people, we 
had H.M.’s 53rd regiment at Cal- 
eutta, the 10th at Dinapore, the 
32nd at Cawnpore, the ae Eee 
European regiment at Agra, the Cara- 
bineers and 60th Rifles at Meerut, 
the 6lst at Ferozepore, and three 
weak regiments—H.M.’s 75th and 
the Ist and 2nd Fusiliers, out of sight 
and reckoning in the hills, In other 
words, we un k to contro] an em- 
pire equal in extent to Great Britain, 
Austria,and Bavaria, anda population 
outnumbering that of Great Britain 
France,and Austria, with ten thousand 
Englishmen. But can the native army 
be fairly excluded from a calculation 
of the defences of the Bengal Presi- 
dency, antecedent to the revolt? It 
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must be admitted that the Govern- 
ment had, up to the moment of the 
outbreak, full confidence in that vast 
army of 120,000 men. To them were 
committed the fortresses, the trea- 
suries, the arsenals. Even that an- 
cient city which, from world-old me- 
mories, and the presence of the living 
representative of the imperial Ti- 
mour, is still to all Indians the capi- 
tal of Hindtst4n—even that city, 
strengthened by European art, fur- 
nished with inexhaustible magazines, 
and filled with a population declared 
in every Government Minute to be 
hostile to our rule—even Delhi itself 
was entrusted wholly to the Sipdhis, 
Such was the confidence of Govern- 
ment in the native army. We have 
learned that confidence carried too far 
begets perfidy. 

The present year found the King of 
Oudh still at Calcutta, in close prox- 
imity, at least, to the deposed princes 
of Mysore (the children of Tippoo), 
and the Nuwdb of Murshedabad, the 
descendant of Muhammed Jafar, 
whom Clive raised to the viceroyalty 
of Bengal after the battle of Plassey. 

We are now describing events, and 
we do not stop to draw inferences. 
Things insignificant at one time may 
at another be of the greatest import. 
It was precisely, then, at this moment 
that the Legislative Council in India 
issued laws bearing in the strongest 
manner on Hindti superstitions. The 
Charak Puja, or‘‘swinging on hooks” 
in honor of Durga, the tutelary deity 
of Calcutta, and from whose name, 
Kali, the name of the city of Caleutta 
—Kali Kot, “The Fort of Kali,” is 
derived, was prohibited under severe 

nalties. Simultaneously, the first 
instance of the remarriage of widows, 
under an act just promulgated, took 

lace. The widowed daughter of 
hman Dabei, the spiritual precep- 
tor of the R4jé of Krishnagarh, was 
remarried in the presence of a throng 
of Brahmans. In the north-west pro- 
vinces a prodigious educational move- 
ment began. The Pundit Gopal Singh 
established two hundred schools for 
girls, at which 3,800 girls, one-tenth 
of them above the age of twenty, at- 
tended. While exulting over the 
evidences of the rapid progress in 
civilization throughout India at this 
or we cannot but see how ae 
was opening for intriguers w 
wished to saute on Hind& bigot ry: 





Let these circumstances be viewed 
in connection with the extraordinary 
and most unfounded rumours of an- 
nexation with which the native press 
and the European papers of the low- 
est class in Calcutta now began to 
teem. On the 8th of January, a 
force of about 5,000 men, chiefly con- 
sisting of the United M4lwah Con- 
tingent, which has since all muti- 
nied, assembled at Mehidpur. From 
a letter of that date, quoted in the 
Homeward Mail, we take the follow- 
ing extract : —“ The natives, who are 
proverbially suspicious, seem tothink 
that the force has been collected with 
some ulterior object, and a silly ru- 
mour is abroad that we are to march 
to Oudeypur, in R4jputana.” Couple 
this with the subjoined extract from 
the Calcutta Morning Chronicle, quot- 
ed in the same paper :—“ We hear it 
is the intention of government to 
make great reductions in the stipends 
of all the native princes. The King 
of Delhi is to have his stipend re- 
duced nearly 40 per cent., about 
60,00,00 rupees per annum ; and the 
Nuw4b Nazim is to have his reduced 
66 per cent., or from 120,00,000 ru- 

s to 40,00,000 rupees; and the 
illa of Moorshedabad is to be dis- 
seised, that is, deprived of its kingly 
or other objectionable privileges, 
which have greatly interfered with 
the due dispensation of justice, by 
becoming a harbour of refuge for 
dacoits, defaulters, &c., the same be- 
ing harboured by the retainers, 
rinces, begums, and nobles of 
oorshedabad. We havealso heard, 
which, however, we do not believe, 
that it is the intention of government 
to locate H.H. the Nuw4b of Moorshe- 
dabad in Dum-dum, and transform 
his palace into a college of some kind 
or other, most probably into the Ci- 
vil Engineer Coll . It is supposed 
the government will be able, by over- 
hauling treaties, pedigrees, &c., to re- 
duce the amount given to state pri- 
soners by about 275,00,000 ru 
per annum, and relieve itself in a 
great measure from its financial diffi- 
culties.” 

Every day brought forth rumours 
similar to the above, in icular 
with regard to Rajputin the re- 
ports being exactly such as a cabal 
to overthrow our rule would spread 
at such a moment. These reports 
emanated in part from Calcutta, in 
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from land. At both places 
ee Oudh family were on the-alert. 
Is it possible to resist the inference ? 
But there are other links in this chain 
of evidence. 

The Bengal Sipéhis had, as we 
have said, been tampered with for 
some time, perhaps years, by disaf- 
fected chiefs, and Hindé and Muslim 
zealots. The majority of these Sip4- 
his were natives of Oudh, and were 
dissatisfied with the annexation of 
that country. Whatever sciolists may 
say, we know from the highest autho- 
rity, such as the uis of Hastings, 
who has left his opinion on record, 
and Colonel Sleeman, who, in his in- 
teresting work, “ Rambles and Re- 
collections,” everywhere draws our 
attention to the fact that the Sip4his 
were devotedly attached to their 
lands in Oudh, that they throve and 
prospered there, and that not one of 
them was ever known to cross the 
frontier and — into our terri- 
tories. They looked with apprehen- 
gion to the judicature of our courts, 
they were exasperated by the re- 
sumption of lands whose rightful 
ownership could not be established 
by our law, the Bréhmans and the 
Muslims ae and the 
Rajputs detested the surveillance on 
their families which our acts against 
infanticide enforce. 

Nevertheless old associations, the 
advantages of the service, the inte- 
rests of the pensioned and invalided 
Sip4his might have outweighed all 
other considerations, and the tempters 
might yet have been baffled ; but at 
this moment there occurred one of 
those fatal accidents which amaze b 
their portentous inopportuneness. It 
has been said by some that the tallow 
of the Enfield cartridge-paper was a 
mere pretext for mutiny—that the 
Sip4his in reality cared ae 
it—that the cartridges they al- 
ways been in the habit of using were 
made by low caste men, and there- 
fore unclean, yet received without a 
thought of remonstrance ; and, finally, 
that during the siege of Delhi, now 
going on, the mutineers have not 
orborne from using the ve = 
suc 


tridges of which they fei 

++» ar The meee oe that the 
veneration of Hindts for the cow, 
and the Muhammadan detestation of 
the hog, are beyond all dispute; that 
a less infringement of caste prejudices 
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had:.on former occasions led to san- 
guinary outbreaks at Vellore; that the 
attention of the Sipéhis had probabl. 
never been drawn to the way in whic 
the former cartridge- per was made ; 
and, finally, that their use of the 
Enfield cartridge at Delhi rests on 
the mere conjecture of individuals, 
It is further to be remembered that 
aman in the exigencies of a siege, 
and to save his life, will do many 
things which he would obstinately 
refuse in cold blood, and without any 
pressing necessity. In short, the 
cartridge question was exactly one 
which, if dexterously handled, would 
give an insidious enemy the means 
of uniting HindGs and Muslimén 
against us. The fact that a gross vio- 
lation of caste prejudices had been 
perpetrated could not be denied. It 
so happened, too, that the affront ex- 
tended to the whole army, for from 
each regiment select men had been 
sent to practise with this very car- 
tridge ; it only remained at this crisis, 
when the political atmosphere was 
charged with danger, to make the 
circumstance known. This is said to 
have been done in the most casual 
way ; but those who know India are 
not to be so deceived. A Lascar re- 
quested a Bréhman os to give 
him a drink of water from his loté, 
or metal cup. The Brahman refused, 
and the Lascar taunted him with bi- 
ting cartridges defiled with cows’ fat. 
On this the Bréhman, horror-stricken, 
rushed among his comrades and ap- 
pealed to them for the truth. In- 
quiry was made, and the fact was esta- 
blished. 

On the face of this narrative, it 
must be pronounced that the Lascar 
was only the agent of some party in 
the back ground. A low caste man 
would not have asked a Brahman to 
supply him with water from his loté. 
If 4 had not himself aided in making 


the paper, he could not have known 
e 


of the tallow: if he was himself im- 
plicated, he would not have incurred 
the risk of making this known without 
some better reason than momentary 
displeasure. Either, then, the Lascar 
was the emissary of a cabal, or the 
whole story is apocryphal, and the 
Sip4his gained this information in 
some other way; but in any case, 
most assuredly from designing sche- 
mers. The immediate effect, how- 
ever, of the discovery was terrible. 
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It was made on the 19th of January ; 
onthe 24th the telegraph office at Bar- 
rackpore was burned down, and from 
that momentincendiarism and mutiny 
became continuous. At the above 
station were four native regiments ; 
the 2nd Grenadiers, the 34th, the 
43rd Light Infantry, and the 70th 
N.L.; inall about 5,000 men. Between 
Calcutta and Dinapore, a distance of 
four hundred and eleven miles, there 
was but one European regiment, one 
wing garrisoning Fort William, the 
other wing seven miles off at Dum- 
dum. The absolute want of European 
soldiers in the other provinces up to 
the frontier of the Panjéb has already 
been shown. Of the 1,662 officers 
belonging to the seventy-four regi- 
ments of Native Infantry, 779, or 
nearly one-half, were absent on leave, 
or staff employ. In the ten cavalry 
regiments, there were no less than 
forty-six appointments unfilled up. 
It is impossible to conceive any state 
of things more favourable for an in- 
surrection. That event was rapidly 
approaching, and nothing but the 
proverbial hesitation and want of 
secrecy and unanimity among conspi- 
rators, prevented a massacre such as 
has not been since Mithridates issued 
his celebrated mandate from Per- 
gamos to slay all Roman citizens. 

It is a significant fact that on the 
29th of January, the King of Oudh 
protested against the swrveillance of 
a European officer, Major Herbert, 
who on been appointed to control 
his movements. 

In the middle of February, the 
disaffection at Barrackpore had as- 
sumed so menacing an aspect that 
General Hearsey, who commanded 
the Presidency Division, harangued 
the troops at that station, to the ef- 
fect that the government had no prose- 
lytizing intentions, and at the same 
time reported the state of affairs to 
the supreme authorities. But the 
season for harangues was past, the 
surge was now risen, and nothin 
but a powerful European force coul 
have dutus its fury. On the 24th 
of February, a detachment of the 
34th N.I. arrived at Burhampore, a 
station four miles from Murshed4béd, 
and communicated to the 19th N.I. 
the intentions of the Barrackpore 
Brigade, and the story of the car- 
tridges. On the 25th, Colonel Mitch- 
ell, commanding the 19th, ordered a 
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parade with blank cartridges for the 
next day. That night the regiment 
rose in mutiny, and only gave up 
their arms when the artillery and ca- 
valry moved down on them. Two 
days after took place that circulation 
of wheaten cakes so mysterious at 
the time, but so intelligible now, 
which began at Cawnpore, set on foot 
it may be by the miscreant Réjé of 
Bithoor, and in a few days reached 
Allahabad and rolled throughout the 
N.W. provinces. To Allahabad had 

ne the R4j4 of Benares, while 

indiah, the RAj& of Gwalior, had 
come down to Calcutta. All the na- 
tive princes in that part of India 
knew what was coming. Guld4b 
Singh had sent intimation to the Go- 
vernor-General of the approaching 
rising. In Oudh it was evidently 
thought that the pear was ripe. On 
the 17th of February, Maulavi Sik- 
ander Sh4h publicly, and in arms, 
with armed followers, preached the 
Jihad, or, “ war inst the infi- 
dels ;” and proclamations were found 
on his person calling on all to throw 
off the English yoke. On the 8th of 
March, Mr. Boileau, Assistant Com- 
missioner, was murdered by a despe- 
rado named Faz] Ali, at Gonda, not 
far from Lucknow. 

Meantime the Calcutta authorities 
(we except Lord Canning from the 
censure) were feeding the flame with 
one hand, and trying to extinguish 
it with the other. They resolved on 
disbanding the 19th regiment N.I., 
and brought up H.M.’s 84th on the 
6th of March from Pegu, to overawe 
the mutinous troops, till this impolitic 
measure, which would send to all 
parts of the Presidency a thousand 
missionaries of revolt, could be exe- 
cuted. The very next day the Legis- 
lative Council sent up a Bill for im- 
proving the suburbs of Calcutta, 
which contained a clause for the sup- 
pression of native music at unseason- 
able hours—in other words, for stop- 
ping all native marriages, funerals, 
and religious processions, which are 
always accompanied by tom-toms and 
horns, and take place generally at 
night, and at what would be termed 
by us “ unseasonable hours.” Lord 


ing, with great good sense, re- 
turned the Bill unsigned, with most 
just strictures upon the offensive 
clause, 


Yet, very shortly after, Mr. 
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Grant chose this critical moment to 
announce an Act against polygamy ! 

Incendiarism was now ripe at many 
stations, and on the 24th of March, 
the first attempt at the assassination 
of an officer was made by Man 
Péndi, a sip4hi of the 34th, who 
wounded and would have slain Lieu- 
tenant Baugh, his adjutant, but for 
the timely aid of Shekh Paltu, the 
Muhammadan orderly, who saved 
his officer’s life. The circumstances 
of this affair are well known, and the 
only new fact we have to mention is 
one highly disgraceful to the military 
secretary of Bengal, who is said to 
have severely censured General Hear- 
sey for promoting the orderly. 

On the 30th of March, the 19th 
N.I. reached Barasset, eight miles 
from Barrackpore, where they were 
to be disbanded. The same evening 
a deputation from the 34th waited on 
them, and proposed to rise that very 
night, massacre the Europeans, who 
were unsuspicious, and sack Calcutta 
The 19th refused, and their refusal 
saved the capital of Bengal from fire 
and sword; the next day they were 
disbanded. 

The following month of April rolled 
a away in fears by day, and 

res and alarms by night. It was 
evident that the whole army was ripe 
for rebellion. On the 3rd of May, a 
mutiny of the troops at Lucknow 
was suppressed by the dauntless 
courage and energy of Sir H. Law- 
rence. On the 10th occurred the out- 
break at Meerut; on the 11th the 
mutineers entered Delhi, and a terri- 
ble cry spread throughout India—the 
Bengal army had revolted. 

It is not our purpose to pursue the 
order of events farther. Enough has 
been said to show what a strange 
combination of cireumstancesfavoured 
the revolt. From that very fact en- 
couragement may be drawn. If the 
rebels have made so little progress in 
the hour of our extreme weakness, 
how will they fare when they encoun- 
ter our might? Still less would we 
descant on the hideous scenes of mur- 
der, rapine, and lust, which would 
make the most righteous cause infa- 
mous, and which stain rebellion and 
gertny with a still more hellish dye. 

e would rather dwell on the 
patience, the generous abnegation of 
self, and heroic courage which our 
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officers both military and civil, our 
countrymen and countrywomen have 
displayed in the midst of horrors 
almost without a parallel. 
‘Remember the ladies and the 
babes.” Yes! remember the last 
words of Annie Jennings, when drag- 
ged to a frightful death “T am not 
afraid to die—kill me if you will, but 
spare my poor father!” And remem- 
ber the shot that answered that prayer 
in the sight of the agonized daughter, 
It has been thought a high proof of 
courage to advance against hostile 
batteries at the head of gallant and 
faithful men; how more heroic to 
stand like Robert Tucker, the magis- 
trate of Fattehpore, when flight was 
possible, alone, amid blazing houses 
and yelling enemies, and perish rather 
than desert his post! 
To fight and die with loyal friends 
and followers is a small thing com- 
ared with the fortitude shown in 
ying down night after night alone 
with mutinous and murderous men, 
ready to dye their hands in the blood 
of their own officers, in leading them 
into battle without a symptom of dis- 
trust, like Power, Metcalfe, Palmer, 
and many other gallant youths. How 
wondrous will be the history of this 
great rebellion, when time and the 
man are found to recordit! What 
strange adventures, what tales of hor- 
ror, of unspeakable wretchedness, of 
dauntless heroism, will be narrated 
then! Amid such scenes as have been 
witnessed during the last four months 
in India, the mind ws callous to 
the sufferings of the body, and indif- 
ferent to death. The husband has 
slain his wife, the father has charged 
his trusted attendant to put his 
daughters to death, to save them from 
a worse fate. Delicate ladies have 
toiled on afoot, without food or pro- 
tection from the burning sun, over 
dreary scorching wastes and danger- 
ous jungles, sometimes to meet a cruel 
and miserable death in the very place 
where they hoped for shelter and re- 
fuge. Lai utram, a name which 
ought to stir every heart, was sayed 
with difficulty from the fiendish 
enemy, by her gallant son worthy of 
such a father, only to be imprisoned 
in the Fort of Agra, where disease 
seems likely to anticipate the rebels 
in their deadly work. Seventy miles, 
without a halt, did Francis Outram 
carry his mother before him on horse- 


’ 
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back in their terrible flight. Twice 
she dropped off in a deep swoon, andit 
may be the pursuers almost reached 
their prey. 

But amid all these dangers few 
hearts have faltered. It is a glorious 
spectacle, as has been well remarked, 
two thousand English soldiers, with 
a few Sikh regiments, besieging the 
great city of Delhi, swarming with 
rebels, and repulsing every effort of 
the besieged. Equally glorious is 
Havelock’s advance, driving in utter 
rout before his thin column the 
masses of the enemy. In this won- 
derful picture there is no brighter 
spot than the defence of Lucknow. 
Ireland may well be proud of her 
hero ! 

We exult in hailing Sir Henry 
Lawrence as our countryman, and in 
placing him beside the Wellesleys, 
the Napiers, and those many other 
illustrious men whose memories gild 
this island. His career deserves to 
be noticed here, 

Sir Henry Montgomery Lawrence, 
born in 1806, inherited military fame 
from Colonel Alexander William 
Lawrence, Governor of Upnor Castle, 
and distinguished for his gallantry at 
the siege of Seringapatam, of whom 
he was the elder son. Sir Henry’s 
mother was a daughter of Captain 
Knox of the County of Donegal ; his 
wife, who died in 1854, was Honoria, 
youngest daughter of the Rev. George 
Marshall, Rector of Cardonagh ; his 
younger brother is the present Sir 
John Lawrence, K.C.B., Chief Com- 
missioner of the Panjab. The London- 
derry diocesan school was the place of 
Sir Henry’s early education, and 
thence he passed to Addiscombe, 
where he obtained a commission in 
1822 in the Bengal artillery. He 
soon acquired a brilliant reputation, 
and, after being employed for a time 
in the Revenue Survey, was appointed 
assistant to the present Sir G. Clerk, 
the governor-general’s agent on the 
north-west frontier. He had now the 
political charge of the Sikh auxilia- 
ries, who marched with General 
Pollock’s army of retribution to Kabul 
in 1843. On the return of that army 
to India, Lord Ellenborough, in ac- 
knowledgment of his services, nomi- 
nated him to the political charge of 
Nepaul. In 1845, on the breaking 
out of the Sikh war, he was sum- 
moned by Sir H, Hardinge to succeed 
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Major George Broadfort in the im- 
rtant diplomatic post of Envoy at 
ore. After the battle of Sobraon 

he was made President of the Council 
of the Regency, during the minority 
of Dhalip Singh. Obliged by his 
health teresign his duties for a time, 
he returned to England with Lord 
Hardinge, and was created a civil 
K.C.B. The rebellion of the Sikhs 
recalled him in haste to India, and 
he arrived in time to be present at 
the taking of Mooltan. He then 
joined Lord Gough, and was present 
at the final triumph of the battle of 


7. 
e P&njab being annexed, Sir 
Henry became President of the 
Lahore Administration under Lord 
Dalhousie, and displayed extraor- 
dinary talent in that high post. In 
1854 he was made full Colonel and 
A.D.C. to the Queen, and was shortly 
after appointed Governor-General’s 
Agent in R4jputdna, and on the an- 
nexation of Oudh, Chief Commis- 
sioner of that province. The as- 
tonishing apathy and fatuity of the 
vernment left him in that great and 
ostile country without a single 
European soldier, though he subse- 
quently obtained a few hundred men 
of Her Majesty’s 32nd and some 
European artillery men from Cawn- 
pore. On the 3rd of May he re- 
pressed, by measures of the utmost 
vigour, an attempt at mutiny among 
the native troops. When, however, 
the whole of Rohilcund had risen, it 
was impossible to keep down the 
spirit of disaffection in Oudh. Sir 
enry was shut up in the Fort of 
Lucknow, surrounded by thousands of 
rebel soldiers and the fanatical popu- 
lation of a great city. On the 4th of 
July he was returning triumphant 
from a successful sortie, with 200 
men of the 32nd and some native 
artillery, when suddenly these latter 
opened fire with their guns upon the 
uropeans. In that murderous and 
unforeseen attack eleven officers and 
sixty men were killed or disabled, 
and worse than all the heroic Law- 
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rence was mortally wounded. He 
was carried into the fort, and died of 
lock-jaw. His memory shall live as 
long as the recollection of brave deeds 
is cherished. Nor is it his valour 
alone that will be remembered. On 
the hills between Simla and Um- 
balla stands an asylum for the orphan 
children of European soldiers, founded 
by this good and gallant man. It 
must also be added that when these 
troubles began he was suffering from 
a cruel disease, and was about to visit 
England in the hope of recovering 
his health ; but health and life itself 
were of little moment when weighed 
against his country’s good: he re- 
mained and died at his post. 

He has fallen, but there are 
thousands of strong hearts beating to 
avenge his death. England will find 
in her hour of danger and difficult 
an unfaltering ally in this island. 
Let her seek on these shores for suc- 
cour, and she will gather to her aid 
thousands of stalwart Irishmen who 
will carry her flag to victory. Itisa 
proud thing that the first offer of a 
volunteer corps for service in India 
has been made from Ireland. The 
Tipperary Artillery Militia have led 
the way in proffering their voluntary 
services to maintain the honour of 
England, and avenge the sufferings 
of her sons and daughters in the East. 
This offer is doubly blessed as an ex- 
— of Ireland’s sympathy for 

ngland, and as refuting the slan- 


derous sneer of a Continental paper 
that this war is not supported by the 


public voice. Sure are we that there 
are multitudes ready to respond to the 
call of more men for India, The sun- 
shine of success will break out ere 
long, and it may be that out of this 
present terrible convulsion a glad re- 
sult will spring. These islands may 
be knit more closely together than 
heretofore by the attempted dismem- 
berment of England and her greatest 
colony : 
These be the trophies of thy victory, 

= be thy triumphs, conqueror o’er the 
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BY FRANCIS DAVIS. 


“ Oh Beauty and Truth are sister Powers, 
Who hand-in-hand should ever appear, 
That Beauty might screen, with her veil of flowers, 
Her sister’s lamp, when its lights severe! 
Yea—Beauty and ‘truth are twins—are one !”— 
Such was my spirit’s unceasing lay, 
And ever she wept, when the stave was done, 
That the sisters walked not on her way : 
“‘True,—beauty, ’ she sighed, “‘there’s ever, 
But beauty for me! ah, never !” 


And ah, while ever she wailed and wept, 
Hither and thither the twain she sought ; 
‘* Beauty !” she cried, as her fleet wing swept 
The heights and depths of immortal Thought: 
She sought from the Ice-god’s silvery halls, 
To the star-paved paths of eternal June, 
And, away by the cloud-towers’ snow-white walls, 
In the broad blue lands of the virgin moon, 
“ Yea,—beauty,” she sighed, “ there’s ever, 
But beauty for me! ah, never !” 


She sat in a cloud-crag’s silvery cleft, 
Far, far in yon’ waste of changeful blue, 
While round and round, on her right and left, 
The sant worlds through the vastness flew ; 
And beneath the lordly thunder hymned 
The lordliest of his Ruvintenae staves,— 
And fearfully waltzed the mountain-limbed,— 
The eternal commonwealth of waves ; 
“Yea, glory,” she groaned, “ there’s ever, 
But beauty for me! ah, never!” 


Thro’ the homes of men she walked, when lo! 
An infant’s couch and an infant’s clay! 
The thin curls linked o’er the young brow’s snow, 
And a mother’s tear on the white cheek lay, 
Mingling the light of its lowlier lot 
With traces of mind’s immortal flame, 
For a smile on the human marble sat, 
Like moonlight fixed in a silver frame : 
“Yea, beauty there was for ever, 
But beauty like this! ah, never!” 
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PASSAGES IN IRISH ETHNOLOGY—RELATIONS OF THE IRISH TO THE NORTHMEN. 


BY RB. G. LATHAM, M.D. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir is quite true that traces of Danish 
and Norwegian settlements in Ire- 
land are to be found ; and that abun- 
dantly. It is true, too, that learned 
men in Copenhagen, Stockholm, and 
Christiania write about Danish and 
Norwegian conquests — true, too, 
that, at the present moment, the 
name of Dane may be found in the 
mouths of the common people of both 
Ireland and Scotland. No 

denied that the notices of all this 
in the pages of Professor Worsaae 
and others make very pleasant read- 
ing. Sometimes the account is sim- 
ply satisfactory to our national feel- 
ings, like that of the battle of Clon- 
tarf, after which “there was not a 
threshing-spot from Howth to Bran- 
don without an enslaved Dane 
threshing on it, nor a quern without 
a Danish woman grinding on it ;” a 
statement which the Danish anti- 
quarians are willing to consider 
somewhat comeeniel ie it probably 
is. Sometimes the evidence of Scan- 
dinavian occupancy takes the form 
of one of the curiosities of etymology. 
This is what it does with such names 
as Tulloch, and Tooley-street, derived 
from the name of the patron saint of 
Norway, St. Olaus, or St. Olave. The 
disguise is great: nevertheless, the 
validity of the derivation is un- 
doubted, and capable of as near an 
approach to demonstration as the na- 
ture of the question allows. 

On the details of the history of the 
Northmen, not only in Ireland, but 
in the British Isles in general, as 
much, perhaps, has been written as 
is good for the subject ; inasmuch as 
researches which go on too far, and 
too exclusively in the same direction, 
are likely, in the long run, to do more 
harm than good. The Danish settle- 
ments, by a refined analysis, have 
been distinguished from the Nor- 
wegian. The lines of each nation 
have been determined. The limits of 
certain colonies have been ascer- 
tained as clearly as those of a mo- 
dern parish. ithout a line of true 
historical evidence, without the tes- 
timony of a single cotemporary 


r can it be’ 


author, this has been done ; the rea- 
soning being that of the geologist 
rather than the annalist. It has been 
done ; and, upon the whole, well 
done. At any rate, it has for the 
present been done sufficiently. It is 
a safe doctrine to maintain thatin 
Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, and parts of 
East Anglia, the Scandinavian occu- 
nts were Danes Proper rather than 
orwegians, Danes from Sleswick, 
Jutland, and the Islands, rather than 
from Norway or Sweden. It is safe 
to say that they spread themselves 
over almost all Yorkshire ; followed 
up the stream of the Ouse even to 
the head-waters of its western feed- 
ers, crossed the watershed on the 
boundaries of Cumberland and West- 
moreland, occupied the valley of the 
Eden, reached the coast of St. 
George’s Channel (which they may 
have seen with the same satisfaction 
that Balboa saw the Pacific), launched 
their vessels once more on the open 
sea, and addressed themselves to the 
formation of new colonies. And these 
they effected in all directions north- 
wards, southwards, and westwards; 
northwards in Annandale and the 
valley of the Solway ; southwards in 
Lancashire, Cheshire, North Wales, 
and South Wales ; westwards in the 
Isle of Man and Ireland. So much 
for the Danes as opposed to the Nor- 
wegians. 
Meanwhile, the Norwegians as op- 
sed to the Danes, instead of cross- 
ing Great Britain, wind themselves 
round it; from Trondjem or Bergen 
to Shetland, Orkney, and Sutherland 
(a southern county to them, though 
to us the most northern county in 
the island), from the Northern He- 
brides to the Southern (Sudreyar— 
South Isles—Sodor), from the 
Southern Hebrides, to Man and Ire- 
land, where the two lines met. One 
had been drawn overland from the 
rts opposite Denmark to Cumber- 
and and Lancashire ; the other had 
been taken, from north to south, by 
means of a long and bold circumna- 
vigation. At any rate, they met in 
the west ; a fact of some importance 
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in minute ethndlogy. Whilst the 
eastern counties in land, from 
the Tees to the Waveney, were Da- 
nish,—whilst the eastern parts of 
Scotland were Norwe ian,—Ireland 
and Man were mixed; partly one, 
partly the other. 

The evidence of this is different in 
the two countries. In Man the 
Danish element is an inference from 
the local names, Colby, Greenaby, 
Dalby, Kirby, Sulby, &c., wherein 
the characteristic termination -by 
(universal in Denmark, rare in Nor- 
way, non-existent in Iceland) sud- 
denly makes its appearance, in place 
of the pure Norwegian forms in 
bol and stad.* In Ireland, where the 
forms in question are either rare or 
wanting, the use of the word Dane 
shews the existence of a southern, 
whilst that of anorthern, element: is 
inferred from almost every page of 
the Sagas which notice Treland. 

Let us admit, then, that the evi- 
dence of Norse occupancy is as strong 
as the most patriotic of Norse anti- 
quarians can wish ; that in Wexford, 
and Waterford, and Strangford, and 
Carlingford, we find the Scandinavian 
word Fjord, just as we find in it (in 
two forms) in the Firth of Forth; 
that in Dursey and Dalkey, and Ire- 
land’s Eye, we find the “ey” of Orkney, 
of Guernsey, and of Jersey, all 
Norse; that the Hill of Howth is 
Hoved or Head ; that Leixlip is the 
Laxleap or Saltus Salmonis; that 
Ulster, Leinster, and Munster are all, 
in respect to their final syllable, 
Scandinavian compounds ; that Ox- 
manstown was the town of the East- 
men or Danes ; that the tumuli 
swarm with Norse remains; that 
Wexford, Waterford, Limerick, were 
Norse principalities, and that Dublin 
was an important Norse kingdom. 
Let us, as we may fairly do, admit 
all this, and the picture will be com- 
plete. There is Keltic Ireland in 
the centre and in the back ground, with 
Brian Boru and St. Columba as its 
representatives ; and there is Scan- 
dinavia in the front with its Olafs, 
its Sigtrycs, et hoe genus omne of 
bold berserks, and other things 
equally alliterative and 

Were these last-nam 
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thing better than what current opi- 
nion has been in the habit of making 
them? We must raise this question 
before we can reverse the picture, 
and take the view —— it is the 
especial purpose of the present paper 
or illeseehar We neal ask whether 
the Norse influences were good or 
bad, whether they added to, or took 
from, the civilization of the country 
upon which they acted. Current 
opinion is, there or thereabouts, to 
this effect, viz.—that a Northman was 
a blind pagan (which he was at the 
first); that he was a lax Christian 
(which he was at the last); that he 
was a piratical marauder (which he 
was throughout); that he plundered 
and burned (which he did); that he 
did nothing else re is scarcely 
probable) ; that he had no civilization 
of his own (which, after a fashion, 
he had); and, finally, that he de- 
stroyed that of the English and 
Irish (which is just the question to 
be discussed), This is the verdict 
of current opinion in its unmodified 
form. But it has been modified. Audé 
alteram partem. 

Mark what Mr. Laingsays—remem- 
bering that as an Orkney Islander he 
is half, or more than half, a North- 
man. 

What Mr. Laing says has so much 
truth mixed up with the manifest 
errors and overstatements of his doc- 
trine, that it is ungracious and un- 
pleasant to take exceptions to it; the 
more so as it has been eminently suc- 
cessful in awakening the spirit of anti- 
quarian research, and in correcting 
the exaggeration of the English and 
American school of—we had almost 
said historians. Journalist, however, 
isthe word. It is the journalist and 
the novel writer who are most es 
cially guilty of what Mr. Laing calls 
the silly vanity of writing about the 
pre-eminence of the Anglo-Saxon 
family, as if “no such people had 
ever existed as the Romans, the 
Spaniards, and the French—no such 
men as Cesar, Buonaparte, Cicero, 
Montesquieu, Cervantes, Ariosto, 
Raphael, Michael Angelo—the echo 
of a bray first heard in the for- 
gotten controversy about the an- 
thenticity of Ossian’s poems.” And 


* Worsaae’s Danes and Northmen, p. 279. 
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so he on in favour of the Kelts 
and the other populations of the 
world against the Germans in general. 
But this is not all. The vaunted 
superiority of the German stock, as 
exhibited in its social, moral, politi- 
cal, and religious bearings, and mani- 
fest in its courage and its intellect, in 
its arts and arms, whether true or 
false, real or imaginary, is by no means 
connected with the Anglo-Saxon 
branch ; “for that branch in Eng- 
land was, previous to the settlement 
of the Danes or Northmen, in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, and is 
at this day throughout all Germany, 
morally and socially degenerate, andall 
distinct or distinguishing nationality 
in it dead.” Compare England or the 
United States with Saxony, Prus- 
sia, Hanover, or any country call- 
ing itself truly and purely Teutonic, 
and you may satisfy yourself of this; 
that “from whatever quarter civil, 
religious, and political liberty, inde- 
pendence of mind, and freedom in 
social existence may have come, it 
was not from the banks of the Rhine 
or the forests of Germany.” What 
now remains but to ify the vir- 
tues of the Danes and Norwegians ; 
to talk of the new spirit which they 
engendered ; the fresh elements 
they introduced ; the actions and re- 
actions which their presence created ; 
the moral catalysis (to speak after the 
manner of chymists) that they deve- 
loped ; the spark they struck ; the 
flame they kindled; the light they 
lit—and so on, to the great use and 
abuse of homogeneous and hetero- 
geneous metaphors, and the some- 
what indiscriminate mixture of fact 
and fiction. 

So now we have the lights and 
shades of the Scandinavian school 
of painting. On the side of the Eng- 
lish (and a fortiori of the Irish) 
monkish superstition, and all things 
medieval ; indolence, anarchy; de- 
generacy of all kinds; or if not de- 

eracy, something more unsatis- 
any still—an original inferiority 
of nature. Meanwhile the Northmen 
are strong in the hardy virtues. Pi- 
rates they may be; but does not 
piracy imply naval skill? Pagans, 
too, they are; but was not British 
Christianity nized? Manly 
igour, and by jury—this is 
what we owe to the Danes ; falsely 
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There is certainly a reaction in all 
this ; reaction which may possibly be 
going to unsafe lengths. It is a re- 
action of which the examination 
should be made. As far as the pre- 
sent author has made it, it is adverse 
to any such extreme views as those 
just indicated. Without suggestin 
that the picture should be reversed, 
he certainly suggests a different 
point to view it from. Let it be ad- 
mitted that the Norse element has 
influenced Anglo-Saxon England and 
Keltic Ireland. Is it not just possi- 
ble that Keltic Ireland and Anglo- 
Saxon England may have acted 
upon Scandinavia ? 

This is the question in its more 
general form ; limited (on the present 
notice) to its Keltic portion. There 
were Norse settlements in Ireland. 
Were there Irish settlements in Nor- 
way? If there were Norwegian 
kings in Limerick, Waterford, Wex- 
ford, and Dublin, were there 
Gaelic dynasts in Bergen, Opslo, or 
Trondjem? There are Danish le- 
gends in Ulster and Leinster. Can 
any thing ever be found in the 
of Ireland? The Irish owe their 
courage to the Northmen, as it is 
asserted? Was any thing in the 
way of Norse literature Hibernian ? 
The writer is not aware that these 
enquiries have ever been set forth 
with due definitude. They have cer- 
tainly shewn themselves with no no- 
table prominence. I cannot find that 
onetytheoftheenergetic writing which 
has been bestowed upon the ambigu- 
ous virtues of the Danes and North- 
men, has been devoted to any ele- 
ment of Keltic civilization ; still less, 
that any history of the Irish in Nor- 
way (a counterpart to that of the 
Northmen in Ireland) has been con- 
templated. A little in the way of 
obiter dicta is found in the conven- 
tional and tralatitious account of the 
discovery of Iceland, where remains 
of an Irish colony are said to have 
been found by the first settlers. A 
little too, is said, when the name 
of Harold Gille comes under notice ; 
for Harold Gille was a king of Nor- 
way who was so thoroughly Keltic, 
that he could s no Norse—only 
Irish Gaelic. Now the existence of 
a Harold Gille is a very pregnant 
and suggestive fact. Say that it 
stands alone. So do many of the 
older fossils; whereof, however, a 
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single individual speaks trumpet- 
tongued, to the eee earns. 
sides its own solitary presence, ‘ In- 
termarriages,” writes Worsaae, “ be- 
tween the Norwegians in Ireland 
and the native Irish seem to have 
taken place from the very first, 
which explains the circumstance 
that many men in Ireland bore, at 
an early period, Irish names such 
as Kjaran, and Neil, or Njall.” So 
that Curran and Neil are Norse 
names of Gaelic origin. But they 
are more than this. The first is the 
name of one of the most famous of 
the Norse romances; the second is 
connected with an English tale of 
supposed Norse origin. What are 
we to say to this? hat should we 
say toa work found in (say) a By- 
zantine library of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, entitled, ‘the Story of John 
Smith? We should surely surmise 
that it was in some respect, at least, 
English—English in respect to its 
title. Nor would this view be ma- 
terially affected by the not improb- 
able fact of the story being Greek ; 
inasmuch as such accommodation 
of one man’s actions to the person- 
ality of another is one of the com- 
monest of transactions presented in 
the history of fiction. The details, 
however, of the phenomena here sug- 
gested may stand over. The business 
now in hand is the foundation of our 
criticism. 

If we will lay this broad and deep, 
we must give some time and atten- 
tion to the consideration of the gene- 
ral character of the Norse literature ; 
a literature which has certainly re- 
ceived its due share of praise, on the 
score of originality and antiquity at 
least. It is too exclusively the me- 
dium through which we view the 
civilization of the Northmen ; a me- 
dium which sheds over the field on 
which it lies a bright and rosy light, 
and, perhaps, an exaggerated lustre. 
But there are two mediums. The 
first is that of the lo-Saxon and 
Irish authorities, of whom we may 
truly say that they make the Danes 
just as savage as the latter-day 
critics of London and Dublin. The 
other is that of the higher latitudes ; 
of Edinburgh, of Orkney, of Copen- 
hagen, or Christiana, of Stockholm. 
This gives us symmetrical outlines ; 
vigorous, if not graceful, figures ; 
pleasing tints; warm colours; life- 
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like attitudes. Are they real? Are 
the artists trustworthy? Are they 
men who work from their fancy or 
their photographs? What was thew 
medium? It is submitted that it 
was one where 


Distance lent enchantment to the view. 


There are, assuredly, two mediums. 
No man knows this, in other 
fields, better than Mr. Laing. ‘‘ The 
schoolman and the political antiquary 
find it classical or scholarlike, to 
trace up obscure intimations in the 
treatise of Tacitus on the ancient 
Germans, of the origin of parliaments, 
trial by jury, and all other free insti- 
tutions, assuming somewhat gratuit- 
ously that the seafaring Saxons who, 
four hundred years after the days of 
Tacitus, crossed the seas from thecoun- 
tries north of the Elbe and conquered 
England, were identical in laws and 
social institutions with the forest 
Germans on the Rhine, whom Tacitus 
describes. The spirit, character, and 
national vigour of the old Anglo- 
Saxon branch of this people had 
evidently become extinct, &c.” Be it 
so. There is certainly something in 
the distinction. But it is a two- 
edged instrument of criticism. It 
cuts both ways. It may, in the pre- 
sent instance, wound the hand that 
wields it. If the Saxons changed, 
why not the Danes also? Ifthe rude 
Angles grew effeminate, why may 
not the barbarous Danes have be- 
come civilized? Both were under 
the same conditions. Both were on 
British soil. Why not? For it 
must especially be remembered that 
the claim set up for the so-called 
savage Danes, is that they improved 
rather than injured a previous civil- 
ization ; themselves being civilized. 
The Saxons left Germany in (say) 
the fifth century; and were described 
by Tacitus at the end of the first, or at 
the beginning of the second. The 
Danes invaded England in the eighth. 
What is the date of their literature ? 
The twelfth. What is the date of the 
pictures of themselves, drawn by them- 
selves, and received by their critics ? 
The twelfth. Surely the weapon has 
a double, perhaps a quaquaversal 


edge. 

That the Northmen, after their con- 
version to Christianity, and after a 
long and close contact with the Anglo- 
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Saxons, exhibited an aptitude for the 
arts of peace is undoubted. They 
built—they wrote—above all, they 
coined money. No of Mr. 
Worsaae’s work is more curious, than 
the evidence he brings of the extra- 
ordinary amount of the English 
coinage which bears the names of 
Scandinavian coiners. He admits that 
before they conquered Britain, the 
Danes were unacquainted with the art. 
The best they could do was to imitate 
some of the Byzantine pieces of mo- 
ney; which were, however, stamped 
on one side only. He gives a list of 
fifty names of moneyers in England, 
every one of which is more Scandi- 
navian than Saxon :— 


Arncytil, at York. 
Arngrim, do. 
Bjorn, &e. do. 
1, London 
Oslac, do. 
Northman, *Lewes, (Lhodjus.) 
Hardacnut, Lincoln. 
Hjalmer, do. 
Swein, Leicester. 


Thorold, do. 
Thoreytel, Torksey, (& elsewhere.) 


Thorulf, Chester. 
Thurkell, Wilton. 
Ulfeetel, | Norwich,(&elsewhere.) 
And so on. But what are their 


dates? I copy the author just quoted. 
They all belong to the coinage of the 
reigns of Ethelred the Unready, Ca- 
nute, Harold, and Edward the Con- 
fessor ; the earliest being no earlier 
than A.D. 979. The names are Norse, 
but the mode of spelling them is En- 
glish. We may grant, however, that 
the men who began with robbing the 
Saxons of their money ended in 
coining it for them. We may admit, 
too, that however little the former 
act may be a sign of civilization, the 
latter is a very satisfactory one. Men 
who could stamp their names could 
write them; and men who could 
write their names could read. All 
this, however, is in the tenth and 
following centuries. What has it to 
do with the civility of the eighth 
and ninth? The nes took the 
Danegelt either in bullion or in Anglo- 
Saxon coins, melted the metal, and 
stamped it at their own mints. This 
is the suggestion of the names on Mr. 
Worsaae’s list. 
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In Mr. Ruskin’s Elements of 
Drawing, is a note which the reader 
is informed he may read if he be at 
leisure, or miss if he be in a hurry. 
Whatever may be its value as a piece 
of optics, it suppliesthe archeological 
critic with a useful illustration. It 
is to the effect that the perception of 
solid form is entirely a matter of ex- 
perience. We see nothing but flat 
colours. It is only by a series of 
experiments that we find that a deeper 
stain of black or grey has something 
behind it. Our ideas of relief are 
not ocular, but intellectual. The 
whole technical power of painting de- 
pends on the innocence of the eye. A 
childish perception of so many flat 
stains of colour, merely as such, 
without consciousness of what they 
— makes an artist. 

Now there is so much in all ethno- 
logical and archeeological researches 
that is a matter of habit (and of 
vicious habit too,) that the power of 
seeing distant facts as they really 
are is a very rare one. In other 
words, there is very little of what 
Bacon calls dry light in these matters. 
We know the mythologies, the habits, 
the heroic actions, and the other ener- 
gies of rude and early nations, as 
A taught B, who taught C, who 
was imitated by D, of whom E made 
a model, &c., to describe them? We 
see all through either a page or a 
stereoscope—. e., conventionally. 

What is theconventional view of the 
Norse literature? That it is a home 
growth, original in form, and verna- 
cular in language; standing in strong 
contrast to the Latin and Latinized 
monkeries of the rest of the medieval 
period. In short, it is not medizeval 
at all; or (if at all) only in respect to 
its chronology. It is in the dark ages, 
but not of them. Onthe contrary, it 
is native rather than exotic ; home- 
made outof home-grownstuff. No light 
wine from France or Spain, but good 
Norse ale, down to its very hops. 
It isas Norwegian as the Maelstrom ; 
as Icelandic as Hecla ; as Swedish as 
Trolhiitta ; as Danish as the Copen- 
hagen waltz. It is a truly popular 
product; not after the fashion of 
popular lectures and popular tracts 
which are written down to the level of 
the audience ; but, rather like the Pil- 





* The Norman element in Sussex has yet to be properly investigated. 
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grim’s Progress, plain and homely; as 
real and as vulgar asa pig by Morland. 

If it be all this, it is useless to look 
for Irish, or indeed for any exotic, 
elements in it. But it is not so. Un- 
der a dry light it is neither more nor 
less than the ordinary prose literature 
of rude nations in general—a product 
of the most learned men of the time, 
who give us all their learning—nine 
points of scholarship for one of per- 
sonal knowledge. at the artistic 
merits of the Norse writers, consi- 
dering their age, is high, is by no 
means denied. There is some justice 
in the comparison of Snorro to Fro- 
issart. The Herodotus, however, of 
Iceland is a little too laudatory to be 
a true title. Itis a good literature. 
The only question is, whether analysis 
will not decompose its subject-matters 
into foreign as well as home-grown 
elements. It is a literature partly 
historical (or rather personal ;) largely 
fictional. Where is the fictional 
literature that is not an omniwm ga- 
therum ? Three current statements 
may illustrate the doctrine; all from 
the preface to the translation of the 
Heimskringa. The first is, that the 
Skalds Seyoee after the Christian 
priesthood had taken footing in the 
North; inasmuch as we hear little of 
them after the first half of the twelfth 
century. The second is that, whilst 
the Saxon monks were describing the 
Northmen as ferocious Pagans, ‘‘ poe- 
try, history, laws, social institutions 
and usages, many of the useful arts, 
and all the elements of civilization 
and freedom, were existing among 
them in much greater vigour than 
among the lo-Saxons themselves.” 
The third is that, from the five cen- 
turies between the days of the Vener- 
able Bede and Mathew Paris, that is, 
from the ninth to the end of the thir- 
teenth century, the Northern tribes 
had a literature adapted to their na- 
tional oe and wonderfully exten- 
sive. list of more than one hun- 
dred sagas follows. 

We never hear of skalds after the 
middle of the twelfth century.—This 
may or may not be the case. It is 
only certain that we never hear of 
them before. Before that time there 
was not the literature to record them. 
They begin and end with the histo- 
rians of by-gone periods; 7. e. they 
have no place in true and cotemporary 
history at all. The present writer, 
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indeed, believes that they are heard 
of long before; but that is under 
another name and in another country. 
He believes that the so-called Norse 
Saga of Kormak the Skald is, name 
for name, that of Cormac the Culdee. 
To look for the derivation of the 
word in a Norse tongue, (notwith- 
standing the established doctrine 
which makes Skald mean scraper 
or polisher, 7. ¢. of verses,) is to look 
for an etymology of Bard or Druid 
in the language of Czesar and Lucan— 
the authors who first use it. 

The second and third statements are 
obnoxious to the same criticism. Or 
all the compositions mentioned, of 
mentionable, which is as old as A.D. 
1000? Not one. Not one is pretended 
to be so. Whence then the egregious 
fallacy involved in the statement? 
The date of the events described in 
the sagas has been taken from the 
dates of the sagas themselves, 

It is true enough that, between the 
birth of Bede and the death of Ma- 
thew Paris, the Northmen had a 
literature. But it is equally true that 
“between” applies only to the last 
seventy years of the period. Between 
the time of Shakespeare and Tenny- 
son the South Sea Islanders have had 
their literature; a literature not 
twenty-five years old. Who, however, 
would treat this as a parallel to the 
literature of England and France? It 
comes “‘ between,” as Saint Thomas’s 
day comes between the Ist of Janu- 
ary and the 30th of December—a 
very equivocal betweenity. 

The whole of the civilization im- 
plied by such a literature as this, is 
ex post facto civilization, constructed 
by retrospective writers, at the begin- 
ning of the lettered age. 

Save and except the fact of its being 
in the native language of the country, 
the Norse literature is just as scholas- 
tic as that of any other country. The 
difference, however, of its form dis- 
pane its character. What a forei 

ook it gives even to the most indi« 
nous pieces of local legend, to em- 
them in the language of Greece 
or Rome! Put the ballads of Robin 
Hood into Latin, and half the na- 
tionality of the men in Lincoln green 
evaporates. On the other hand, 
write the exploits of the Cid in An- 
glo-Saxon, adding here and there a 
touch of local colouring, and the 
. effect will be very English indeed ; 
26 
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far more so than the actual origin of 
the story warrants. The so-called 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle passes for a 
much higher authority than it actually 
is, solely and wholly from the fact of 
its being vernacular. Nor is this 
unreasonable. Latin composition 
must be later than the introduction 
of the Latin language ; a fact of which 
the date generally coincides with that 
of the first Christian mission, of 
which the year and month are often 
accurately known. It may be later 
than this. Earlier it cannot by any 

ssibility be. Works in the native 

guage, however, may be of any 

antiquity ; and as sitet is the 
delight of antiquarians, the tendency 
to overvalue it is both general and 
great. Neither is to be overlooked, 
that the simple circumstance of a 
work being in the language of the 
country to which it belongs és a sign 
of civilization. All that we have to 
do is, to guard against its effect on our 
imagination. A translation from the 
Latin into the Anglo-Saxon may 
easily look older than a translation 
from the Anglo-Saxon into the Latin ; 
at any rate, it may look more na- 
tional. 

To the evidence, however, of the 
fact to be established, viz., the ge- 
neral scholasticcharacter of the Norse 
literature ; a fact which, when obtain- 
ed, will only bea preliminary. Given 
& presumption in favour of the ele- 
ments of the Norse Sagas being hete- 
rogeneous, and (as such) more or less 
exotic, what is there from the Kelt 
countries ? 

The scene is in Scandinavia, the 
time the beginning of the thirteenth 
century ; the beginning of the thir- 
teenth, and a little earlier. Let this 
date stand prominently before our 
eyes; let it protect us against the 
over-bold way of speaking in which 
the writers who disparage the Anglo- 
Saxon are too fond of exhibiting. So 
far fromthere being any chronological 
parallelism between the literatures, 
the Norse begins after the An- 
glo-Saxon has ended. Stephen died 
A.D. 1153, and with the reign of 
Stephen Anglo-Saxon literature, for 
all practical purposes, may be said to 
end, The gold and silver ages had 
ended long ago. Stephen’s Anglo- 
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Saxon was that of the brazen, or the 
iron, age; yet no line of Norse prose 
now extant had then been written. 
There is German prose in abundance ; 
there is Provengal poetry; there is 
something in the way of an Anglo- 
Norman literature: but of Norse not 
a line, save and except certain frag- 
ments of certain Skalds. Sir Francis 
Palgrave is one of the few writers 
who have spoken freely on this mat- 
ter. He abandons the Scandina- 
vian encomiasts of the conquerors of 
Normandy with little regret, the 
Sagas “being not older than the 
twelfth century,” (he might have 
written the thirteenth), “and irre- 
concileable amongst themselves. 
Wace presented his Roman du Rou” 
(Romance of Rollo) “to Henry 
Plantagenet, before the Skald who 
yenned the Hrolfs Saga was born. 

he uncontaminated Norsemen and 
Danskermen were, on their part, 
inimically estranged from their Ro- 
manised kinsmen. Unquestionably, 
they were proud of Rollo and his 
victories. They make their Hrolf 
the son of Raugnvaldur, the Jarl or 
Earl of Mere. They tell the tale of 
his conquests according to their own 
fancy, and call him Rudo Jarl, or the 
Earl of Rouen.”* 

The real contemporaries, then, of 
the oldest Norse writers are the later 
Anglo-Norman, and the earlier Eng- 
lish authors; also the great fathers 
of Italian literature, Dante, Petrarch, 
Boccaccio. 

Let the earliest writer of the most 
southern Scandinavian kingdom take 
precedence in our examination, Saxo 
Grammaticus of Denmark. Let him 
take precedence, and be disposed of 
quickly. There is no fear of exag- 
gerating his originality. There is 
more danger of undervaluing it, and 
of classing him with such writers as 
Geoffry of Monmouth and Turpin, 
writers to whom he is superior; 
though, like them, a man of scholas- 
tic learning, and (as such) full of 
exotic elements. There is no fear of 
making him too exclusively Scandi- 
navian. Look to his name, it is 
German. Heisthe Saxon. Look to 
his title. He isthe scholar; the Saxon 
by blood, the grammarian by profes- 
sion. Look at his language. It is 





* History of Normandy and England, vol, i, p. 100, 
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choice Latin prose, untainted by a 
line of the vernacular—choice Latin 
yrose, except where it is interrupted 
by some carefully written Latin 
verses, hexameters, sapphics, and the 
like. Cato’s Origines were far from 
being an unexceptionable authority 
for the history of early Italy. But 
what if, instead of Cato’s Origenes, 
they had been the lucubrations of some 

rian of Marseilles, or some 
philosopher of Rhodes, written in 
Greek ; and not only in Greek, but in 
a mixture of Xenophontean prose 
and Stesichorean metres. 

There is no fear, however, of Saxo 
being overrated on the score of his na- 
tionality, originality, or (using the 
word as suggestive of the ideas sug- 
gested by the term vulgar ieee 
vulgarity. 

Of the analogies to Saxo in Sweden 
there is nothing to say. It is not 
from Sweden that the claims to which 
we take exception are derived. It is 
Norway and Iceland to which they 
more especially belong. 

The only work for the notice of 
which the present a allows space, 
is the Konungs Skuggsja, (Royal 
Looking-glass) or the Speculum Re- 
gula. It may have been written as 
early as A.D. 1202, the evidence being 
internal. That it was Norway, rather 
than Iceland, where it was composed, 
is shewn by more than one incidental 
allusion, as well as by the language. In 
short, it is a Norwegian rather than a 
Norse or Scandinavian production. 
In a dialogue between a father anda 
son, it gives us a mixture of morality 
and information, of precept and 
history, of geography and jurispru- 
dence, in such peculiar proportions as 
to make the exact tion of its 
subject-matter a matter of difficulty. 
It is somewhat more like the Whole 
Duty of Man than Bingley’s Useful 
Knowledge, though like both; and 
it is quite as like the Hints to 
Etiquette, by "Aywyos, as it is to 
Bentham’s Principles of the Civil 
Code. It has a strong resemblance, 
in some parts,to a Merchant’s Guide ; 
in others, to the Mariner’s Vade 
Mecum. The Polyhistor of the time 
may have written it. If it were not 
in the vernacular lan e, it would 
be called monkish and medieval. 


* 
Norse 
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Inter alia, it treats of Ireland, and 
that more fully than (with the excep- 
tion of Greenland and Iceland) it 
treats of all the other countries of 
the world put together. 

It treats of Ireland,,and this is what 
it says :— 

Pater loquitw’.—Ireland is so holy above 
all other lands that there thrives in it no 
venomous animal, no worms (snakes), no 
paddocks (toads) ; even if they be brought 
thither from other countries, they die when 
they touch the soil of Ireland. Even if 
you take a piece of Irish wood, Irish 
sand, or Irish mould into a foreign country 
the snakes of that country cannot en- 
dure it. Make a circle round them, 
and they will be unable to get out- 
side of it. They will be confined within 
it till they die. More than this, take a 
piece of Irish wood, draw a circle with it, 
scatter over it earth of any kind, and the 
beasts within it will die. 

Again, no land, in proportion to its size, 
contains so many holy men as Ireland, 
and though the people of Ireland them- 
selves are both savage and murder- 
ous, for all their savagery and bloody- 
mindedness they have never yet killed a 
holy man ; but, on the contrary, each of 
the saints has died of sickness. The 
people are grim towards each other ; but 
to all good men and holy they are kind. 

There is a lake in Ireland wonderful in 
its nature, and it is called in the Irish 
tongue* Logechag. Itis a great lake, and 
this is the nature of it.—If you take a 
stake of the wood called acrifolia, and 
put it in the lake in such manner that a 
part thereof stick in the ground at the 
bottom, and a part stand in the water 
itself, and a part out of the water, the 
part which sticks in the soil will become 
iron, and the part which stands in the 
water stone, whilst the top will remain 
wood as it was at first. Take, however, 
any other tree than this, and no change 
will take place. 

There are also two springs in the moun- 
tain called Blandina. The nature of one 
of them is this.—Take any white animal 
to it, man or beast, wash it in the water, 
and it will come out coal-black. The 
nature of the other is different. Take any 
animal to it, whether white, red, or any 
other colour, wash it in the water, and its 
hair will become snow-white, like the hair 
of an old old man. 

There is also in Ireland a lake called 
Loycha, and in that lake is a little island, 
a floating island, for it travells about on 
the top of the water, and sometimes 
touches the shores, so near that a man on 


e exact spelling of these names is given. It shews the form they take in 
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the mainland may step uponit. This it 
does oftenest ona Sunday. Such is its 
nature, that if the man who steps upon it 
be sick (no matter what his disease may be) 
and eat of the grass thereof, he will forth- 
with become whole. For this, however, 
to take place, no more than one person at 
a time must do so. Many are they who 
wait forthe island and would fain come 
upon it all at once ; but the island itself, 
as soon as the first person has got upon it, 
floats away. For seven years does this 
wonderful island do this, and at the be- 
ginning of the eighth ceases. When the 
seven years of floating are over, it goes to 
the shore and grows to it, just as if it had 
been a part of the bank from the begin- 
ning. A noise is heard, and when that 
noise is over a fresh island is found float- 
ing like the former, with the same habit 
of touching the shore at times, (especially 
on Sundays), and with the same power to 
heal sick men. And when seven years 
are over, this island does as did the one 
before it. 

There is also inIreland alittle island which 
is called, in the language of the country, 
Inhisgluen. It contains many people, a 
church and a church-yard. Though men in 
Inhisgluen may die, yet are they not 
buried ; but are placed round the church 
with their bodies upright as if they were 
alive. And no bird or beast of prey 
attempts to feed on them; but they are 
all left standing and unchanged. A man 
may know amongst them his father, or 
his grandfather, or any one of his ances- 
tors. 

There is also in Ireland a great lake 
which is called Logri, and it has a little 
island, and this little island is full of men 
of a pure life, whom you may name as 
youchoose, either monks or eremites, And 
the island is very healthful, and the men 
that dwell thereon grow old later than the 
men elsewhere, and when any one on it, 
either from old age or sickness, feels that 
hisend is drawing near, he will not let 
the spirit pass away from his body on the 
island, but is taken to the shore. Then 
it dies. But on the island he may not, 
and he cannot die. 

There is also in Ireland a great lake 
which is called, in the language of the 
country, Logherne, and in it are many 
salmon, and in it is also an island called 
Kertinagh. This island would be 
sant to live on if men dared but to dwell 
on it. But itis said concerning it, that the 
devils have the same power there that 
they have in hell itself, and that men who 
have ventured there have suffered the same 
torture that they would have suffered in 
hell. There are other islands beside the 


island of Kertinagh, in ee but on 
these there are dwellers, 


also churches. 
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Now, wherever there is a church the devils 
have no power. 

There is also in Ireland, in the woods, a 
wonderful animal of which no one knows 
the nature, nor can say whether it be man 
or beast. It has not been heard to speak, 
and we cannot say whether it has human 
language or not. In all its limbs it is 
grown like a man, with a man’s hands, a 
man’s feet, and a man’s face. But its 
body is covered over with hair like that 
of a beast, and along its neck is hair like 
the mane of a horse, so long that it reaches 
the ground. 

ere is also in Ireland, in the lake of 
which we have before spoken, and which 
is called Loghri, a little island named 
Inisclodran. There lived a holy man 
whose name was Dermicius. He had 
a church and a churchyard, and within 
the boundaries of the domain of Dermi- 
cius not only might no woman come, but 
no animal whatever of the female sex. 

There is also in Ireland a place called 
Glumelaga, and in Glume dwelt a 
holy man whose name was Kevin. He 
had. with him a young man who waited 
on, and did service for him. This young 
man fell sick in the month of March, 
when sickness is rife, and he was like to 
die. And he asked Kevin to give him an 
apple, for if he could but eat of an apple 
his sickness would leave him and he would 
recover. Now, the month of March is 
the time for the budding of the apple-trees, 
but not the time for the ripening of the 
apples. However, Kevin pitied his poor boy 
who wassick, and prayed toGod. When his 
prayer was over he went a little way from 
the house and saw a willow tree. It was 
a great tree, and he looked at it till he 
saw on one of its branches an apple, just 
as it might have been if the tree had been 
an apple-tree. The boy ate of the apple 
and got well ; and the favour that God 
gave unto the willow-tree at the time of 
Kevin continues up to this day. Every 
year it bears apples like an apple-tree, and 
they are called the apples of the holy 
Kevin, and they are carried all over Ire- 
land ; for whoever is sick and eats of an 
apple of the holy Kevin's forthwith be- 
comes well, 

There is also in Ireland a city which is 
called Themar, which was once the capital 
city of a great kingdom and a royal dwell- 
wilany but now it is a ruin ; neither 

ae man dwell on the spot where it 

It was thus stricken with decay, 

. in the days of its prosperity, when 
its kings dealt judgment, and the people 
believed that the dooms of the kings were 
Jost the words of the doomster were unjust. 
Phe were heathens, ignorant of the 

ot faith ; but they believed that when a 
king gave judgment he would do so without 
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favor. The king of Themar had a great 
castle, and in that castle a fair and noble 
judgment-hall. The friends of the king, 
whom he meant to faver, camein one way, 
aud those whom he treated as unfriends 
came another. So when unrighteous judg- 
ment after unrighteous judgment had been 
given in the hall of Themar for many 
generations, the whole town was shaken 
to the ground, and no one has dared to 
dwell there till this day. 

There is also in Ireland a clan, or 
family, the men of which at certain times 
and for a certain period become wolves. 
Sometimes they wear the form of a wolf 
forseven years, The reason isthis. When 
St. Patricius, who first preached Christi- 
anity in Ireland, came to the land of this 
clan, they met him with all manner of in- 
sult ; and whenever he essayed to speak, 
set up a howling as if they had been 
wolves. So the saint prayed that they 
and their descendants should be wolvish. 
And, even to this day, there is a time in the 
life of them all when they put on the 
limbs and hair of a wolf, and live the 
savage and wild life of a wolf, all the 
while retaining the sense and mind of 
men. This is what they suffer for having 
howled at the preaching of St. Patricius. 

There is also in Ireland a town called 
Cloena, and in this town is the church of 
aholy man named Kiranus. It happened, 
on a Sunday, as the men of the place were 
listening to the mass, that there came over 
the church something sunk from the sky. 
It was an anchor; and the fluke of it 
stuck in the door of the church. And the 
people came from out the church to won- 
der. And they looked up, following the 
rope which held the anchor. And they 
saw a ship out of which the anchor had 
been cast, and there were men aboard of 
her. And one man let himself down 
after the anchor ; beating with his hands 
and feet as one who was beating with his 
hands and feet in the water of the sea. 
The men of the church would have taken 
hold of him, but the bishop (for it was a 
bishop’s seat) forbade them, and they let 
him go. So he cut the anchor loose, and 
went up again to the ship, and the ship 
sailed on as free as before ; and the man 
who went down, and the ship he went up 
to were neither of them seen again. But 
the anchor remains till this day in the 
church in witness of the wonder. 

There is also in Ireland the burial-place 
of a man named Klepsan. Klepsan was 
so witty that no one could be in his com- 
pany and fail to laugh. But he died, and 
was buried; and many ‘years after his 
burial, when men were at work in the 
churchyard, they came upon his bones, 
and they placed them on a stone hard by, 
and left them there, Now, till this day, 
whoever sees these bones, especially the 
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mouth-bone, and the bone nearest the 
tongue, is forced to laugh. So Klepsan 
has caused as much mi since his death 
as he caused during his life. 


There is still another tale about 
Ireland. In the original text it 
comes earlier in the list. Here, how- 
ever, it is reserved till the last for a 
particular reason. It is subject to 
criticism—philological, if not purely 
verbal. However,— 


There arealso in Ireland men who are call- 
ed Gelt. They are men who have fled from the 
concourse of their kind, and have betaken 
themselves to the woods, and live there 
like wild animals. And after they have 
lived there twenty years, feathers grow 
over their bodies, even as the feathers of 
birds ; not, however, quills and pen-fea- 
thers, but down; so that they are pro- 
tected against both frost and cold, and 
they are smooth and soft like apes or 
squirrels, 


Compare with this the following 
story from the Eyr-biggia Saga :— 

This summer there came a ship to the 
harbour of Salteyr, and half of it North- 
men owned. Biorn was the name of their 
steersman. He lodged at Eyr with Stern- 
thor. Half the ship men from Sodor 
owned, and Duffgeir was their master. 
He lodged in Mafahlia, at Thorarin the 
Swarthy’s, and one of his mates was called 
Nagla, a muckle man and swift-footed. 
He was a Scot by birth. Thorarin had a 
valuable horse ; Thorbiorn the Thick (or 
Fat) a whole herd. He loses some of 
them. Suspicion falls on the friends of 
Thorarin, and a quarrel ensues. A wise 
man, named Spagils, has helped to get it 
up. During a parley with some men of 
Thorbiorn’s, Thorarin’s friends come up, 
with Nagla at their head. Now Nagla had 
run so fast that he got. a-head of the 
others, and became frightened at finding 
himself alone, close upon the men of 
Thorbiorn, who were ready with their 
weapons. So he lost heart, and ran back 
up into the mountains, and became a Gelt. 
‘Thorarin gives a Thorbiorn a blow with 
his sword on the head, and cut it down to 
the shoulder. He then cuts off his foot, 
at the thickest part of the ankle ; goes home 
victorious, and the spot whither 
Nagla had betaken himself. There he had 
met two of Thorarin’s shepherds, and told 
them how a parley had taken place ; how 
it had been broken; how a battle had 
been fought, and how Thorarin and his 
men had been beaten, Whilst he is tell- 
ing this, Thorarin himself comes in sight ; 
and, as soon as he sees Nagla, gallops to- 
wards him at full speed, in order to lay 
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hands on him, and save him from leaping 
from the rock, or throwing himself into 
the sea. Meanwhile Nagla and the shep- 
herds take him for Thorbiorn, and run 
further and further still, till they reach a 
place called Thorloskrida, where they are 
caught. Nagla, dead beat and out of 
breath, is taken up. The shepherds 
run on till they fall over the brink of the 
precipice. 

It is submitted that this Scot, who 
ranso quickly, was named Neale ; not, 
indeed, totidem literis, but according 
to the form of the word in the tenth, 
eleventh, or twelfth century. But 
what about his becoming a Gelt? The 
translation is the present writer’s. In 
ordinary Norse, galt means a boar, 
and in the Latin version of the 
story just given, the account runs 
that Nagla was transformed into one, 
a actus est. If so, he comports 
himself after the manner of the most 
learned of pigs; for he talks like 
a human being. Call him Nagla the 
talking boar, and the whole narrative 
is unintelligible even as a fiction; as 
unintelligible as a piece of mythology 
or legend, as it is unreal and impossi- 
ble as a fact. Call him, however, 
Neale the Gelt (whatever that may 
mean), and the origin of the story, at 
least, becomes visible. Everything 
comes out clear—the express state- 
ment to the fact of Nagla being a 
Kelt, the all-but Keltic form of the 
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How sleep they in their gory bed, 
So many thousand miles away, 
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name, the Keltic explanation of his 
Galt-hood. Wemay, perhaps, call him 
Neale the Culdee. 

The elements of the story itself can 
scarcely be analysed historically. Me- 
ps pan they may—a metaphysi- 
cal analysis meaning a resolution of a 
narrative into the several trains of 
thought which engendered its details. 
They are generally heterogeneous; ex- 
hibiting strange combinations, unex- 
pected juxtapositions, slight and (it 
cannot be denied) often doubtful links, 
Nagla, though he does not fly with 
the feathers of a Galt, is a swift run- 
ner ; fuge timor addidit alas. Asa 
hog, he himself stops short of the 
precipice; but his companions leap 
down it just like the herd of swine in 
the New Testament. This is what it 
reminds the reader of. There is very 
little pure creation even in fiction. 
Ex nihilo nihil is as good a rule in 
mental, as itisin physical, phenomeno- 
logy. 

The anchor of the church of Kinanus 
is, probably, a misrepresentation of the 
Latin term for a holy man, or anchorite. 

Be this as it may, the author of the 
Speculum Regale was in a fair way 
of having his imagination excited by 
Ireland and things Irish ; whilst 
the author of the Eyrbiggia Saga met 
with a word which was more Erse 
than Norse; a word too Erse and too 
little Norse to be easily explained. 
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By Meerut’s camp, by Jumna red, 
And where the marvellous fountains play 


On Delhi’s terraces of snow, 
*Mid arches carved of scented wood, 
And stately mosques rear’d long ago, 


Red as their own red creed of blood? 


Here,—in the churchyard’s calm embrace, 
We lay our loved ones down to rest, 


With white flowers round each whiter face, 
And light green turf upon their breast. 


We give them to the Ocean’s waves 
With such a wealth of prayers and psalms 
As well might soothe him when he raves, 


And turn to music all his calms. 





A Dirge. 


And mothers close their babies’ eyes, 
And gently touch each delicate part, 
And when the boy beloved dies 
He sinks upon a father’s heart, 


With all that love can do to keep 
From ruder pains, or — allay. 
How did our darlings fall asleep, 


Those thousand thousand miles away ? 


What answer, men of bloody hands! 
From forts all black with English guns, 

When injured England loud demands 
Her spotless daughters and her sons ? 


What answer for your demon deeds, 

Your traitorous tongues, your ruthless ire ? 
A nation’s heart in anguish bleeds, 

A nation’s soul is all on fire. 


That generous heart, still sure to be 
Friend of the weak against the strong, 
That soul of stainless chivalry, 
That kindles at a woman’s wrong. 


What answer to her outraged pride 
For that black blot upon her shield, 
That ne’er was dealt where warriors ride, 
That ne’er was won in battle field ? 


What answer from those hundred homes, 
Where eyes are red and cheeks are pale, 

And the long sickening heart-thrill comes 
Of horror at each dreadful tale ? 


Now calmly on our western isles 
The shortening day of autumn sinks, 
And gorgeous sunsets heap their piles 
Of molten ore on mountain brinks. 


The hills are cinctured — a glow 
Of paly gold ; the woods grow red ; 

The cedeus in the lake below ; 

Lie still, like pictures of the dead. 


Ah sweet wild lake! yet gazing down 
Thy quiet scene, mine eyes run o’er— 

The heart makes landscapes of its own— 
I see a brown and burning shore. 


For fields of corn, the jungle wild ; 
For lowing herd, the shriek of war ; 

For gold-red clouds at sunset piled, 
Torn crimson banners streaming far; 


And down the vale a solemn dirge, 
A long lament that makes me start, 
Comes duly, as thy swelling surge 
Sets’from the great Atlantic’s heart. 
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O youth ! that love had died to save ; 
O manly valour! burning deep, 

Lay youth and valour in the grave, 
And love alone be left to weep. 


And grief alone be left to sing— 

The night is dark on Jumna’s shore, 
[ hear the rifle’s short sharp ring, 

I hear the cannon’s deadly roar. 


And where the squadrons hotly driven 

Back from the charge like storm waves dash, 
There lies one white face turn’d to heaven, 

A sheathless sword, a bloody sash. 


Green sea! from rocks bedew’d with foam, 
From shoals beneath thy waters laid, 
Thou bearest still some relics home, 
Spars of the wreck that thou hast made. 


And love perchance may win from death 
Some charm to soothe her grief’s unrest, 
The soldier’s sword without a sheath, 
The Bible that his hand has press’d. 


The blotted letters that we prize 
As life were in the lifeless scrawl, 
And the lost light of those dear eyes 
Look’d from the lines—and this is all. 


Not all—not all— the purple hills 
Take up the moaning of the main ; 

From their proud heights of heather thrills 
A grander burthen to the strain. 


No echo theirs of sorrowing groans, 

No voice of tears beside a tomb, 
They tell from their eternal thrones 

A greater purpose through the gloom. 


O weeping love! lo, Love Divine, 
Still giving natural sorrow scope, 
With human eyes looks into thine, 
And bids thee grieve not without hope. 


Christ from his place at God’s right hand, 
Christ from the jasper walls of Heaven 
Was looking on that pitiless band, 
Was walking with his own forgiven. 


He knew Himself a darker hour, 
Felt what he ne’er can feel again, 

The cruel scorn of lawless power, 
And the strange mystery of pain. 


No weary load that man lays down 
Of sin or woe but he takes up ; 
And, bearing many a golden crown, 

Remembers still the cross and cup. 
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He knoweth well what spirits tried, 
Close, close to Him in anguish clung, 
What brave young martyrs nobly died 
With His dear Name upon their tongue. 


Beautiful babes with golden hair 

That well might melt a felon’s mood, 
Fair women—ah how vainly fair ! 

They bore his cross in shame and blood. 


Surely their loud and bitter cry 
Pierced thro’ the full angelic choirs, 
And He came down that burning sky, 
Sicken’d with blood and red with fires. 


He took them from the torturing knife, 
He took them from the murderer’s hand, 
Out of the terror and the strife, 
Unto some bright delicious land. 


Where till his own dread judgment hour 
He giveth his beloved sleep, 

Safe from the battle’s bloody shower, 
Nor vexing at the tears we weep. 


Sleep, Brother ! sleep, where Delhi’s guns 
Have-plough’d the earth for many a space, 
Soon left to dews and burning suns 
Thy grave shall be a lonely place. 


And habit holds us in her chain ; 
Around our knees our children play, 
And we shall learn to smile again, 
As night succeeds to busy day. 


While all the time some Eastern star 
At night looks on our soldier’s grave, 
And gales at morn from Shalamar 
The tall Palmyras come to wave. 


But ever there a sunbeam waits, 
And ever there a shadow falls— 

The gleam is from the pearly gates, 
The shadow from the golden walls. 








‘¢ HavE you ever been at Ivy-bridge, 
in the south of Devon ?” 

=e” 

“There is no need, then, that I 
should describe the place to you.” 

“None in the world; I know 
every bluebell and violet for miles 
around it.” 

“A pretty extensive amount of 
knowledge, if I recollect aright.” 

“ Doubtless.” 

“Well, but J have never been 
there.” 

“Oh you! Then it would be 
quite useless to attempt to describe 
it to you. You should take the first 
opportunity of going to see it; or, 
failing an opportunity, you should 
make it your special business ; ’twill 
well repay the trouble and expense. 
’Tis as different from Tubbercurry in 
the county of Sligo as it is possible 
for the mind of man to conceive. 

In the breakfast parlour of a very 
beautiful little villa, in that very 
beautiful locality—not Tubbercurry, 
but Ivybridge—sat two persons.” 

“What an extraordinary way to 
commence a story about a man named 
M‘Cormack! I should have sup- 
posed the scene laid in the back set- 
tlements of Galway or Mayo.” 

‘Yes, doubtless, but you know 
that sailors on board ship, when they 
want to serve out a rope, or to spin a 
yarn, begin at one end, not in the 
middle ; then you can follow it with 
your eye and your mind, without los- 
ing a twist or turn. 

In the breakfast lour, then, of 
that villa at Stelios sat two per- 
~~. eee and his wife. 

. ownthatnews r, George, 
dear,” por Mrs. Waleroft. ” som 
breakfast will not be worth eating ; 
whatever you are reading will keep 
cool, but your tea will not keep hot. 
T can’t conceive what you see in that 
General Advertiser, the stupidest of 
all papers ; and you are always por- 
ing over it.” 

‘Set up and sell the estate of 
Da—vid Mears,” muttered Mr. Wal- 
croft, doubling up the newspaper. 
*T think I have hit upon it at last.” 

“Oh, the Irish estate you have 
been so long anxious to ‘hit upon,’ 
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as you call it, for the sake of the 
shooting and fishing ?” 

“The same,” said Mr. Walcroft ; 
“ but I'll read it for you after break- 
fast.—The salt, Harriet.” 

Mr. Walcroft had now commenced 
his breakfast in good earnest, casting 
an eye, whenever the circumstances 
of his egg or muffin would permit, at 
the newspaper, as if he could read 
all about the estate of David Mears 
through the four folds of it, or as if 
he intended to say, the moment he 
had time, “T’ll pitch into you pre- 
sently, David.” 

The nice comfortable meal having 
at length come to an end, Mr. Wal- 
croft resumed the newspaper. 

“ Now, Harriet, listen, my love ; 
for you know this business concerns 
you as much as it does me. "Tis no 
idle whim.” 

“Come then, George, let us hear,” 
said Harriet. 

Mr. Walcroft proceeded. “ Will set 
up and sell the estate of David Mears.” 

Harriet laughed outright. 

“ What are you laughing at ?” said 
Mr. Walcroft. “What are you 
laughing at?” as Harriet con- 
tinued to laugh, but not to listen. 
** Do listen, Harriet, dear.” 

“Why I only hope, George, that 
you have not found a mare’s nest.” 
But she suddenly subdued her laugh 
to a mere smile, seeing that Mr. Wal- 
croft either did not perceive, or did 
not relish the joke. 

Presently, as he looked at the pa- 

r again, it dawned upon him, and 
ne could not choose but smile in his 
turn. 

“Listen now, Harriet, my love. 
Tis the very thing I have been in 
search of for the last three years, but 
I would not purchase until I was sure 
of combining profit and pleasure, but 
here we have them both. 

“¢The Master will, on Friday— 
in one lot—public auction—highest 
bidder—that and those—acres, roods, 
perches—clear profit rent—or there- 
abouts.’ Well, I can study that by 
and bye. It appears to be about the 
very thing that will suit our p , 
But cor ‘ Descriptive Particulars.” 
Aye, let me see what they say, ‘com- 
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mandingan extensive view— house not 
long built—amarket and post town— 
contemplated railway— planted with 
ornamented timber—fifty years’ 
growth—considerable value—walled- 
in garden, and well stocked with— 
the beautiful valley of the Shrulan 
river, which flows through—a gentle- 
man fond of field sports.’ Aye, here 
we have it,” and Mr. Walcroft con- 
nected his sentences more deliberately 
from this tothe end. “ ‘To a gen- 
tleman fond of field sports, the dis- 
trict affords a certainty of success sel- 
dom obtained even in Ireland. The 
grouse-shooting is excellent, with 
free leave for miles around. There 
is very fair cock-shooting in the plan- 
tations within the demesne; and 
there are two or three excellent 
covers in the neighbourhood, where 
permission can be easily obtained by 
a resident at Curranure; and the 
snipe-shooting and duck-shooting 
are ad libitum. N.B. There are two 
packs of harriers kept within hunt- 
ing distance.” 

“Tf this is not just the thing 
that Ihave been on the watch for 
with those few hundreds, I don’t 
know what is. Eh! Har, a month 
or six weeks at Curranure about 
Christmas ; and if I don’t supply you 
with game, call me blind ; that’s all.” 

Mr. Walcroft was a handsome 
man, about six and twenty at this 
time. He was not even asecond son. 
He was one of what in marriage set- 
tlements, I believe, are called younger 
children ; and had married, upona 
child’s portion, Harriet 

harton, a beautiful girl, not nine- 
teen at the time. She had also a 
younger child’s portion; and between 
them they contrived to live very 
prudently, and very happily, upon lit- 
tle more than two hundred and fifty 
pounds a year, in the south of De- 
von. He also inherited a very small 
property from his maternal uncle in 
one of the midland counties. 

Mr. Walcroft was _particularl 
fond of shooting and fishing, at bot 
of which he was considered an adept ; 
and he had a sort of doubtful belief, 
that with a little practice he could 
follow the hounds well too ; for, so 
far as he had an opportunity of try- 
ing, he was a good horseman. De- 
vonshire is not a very sporting 
county, not even for partridge ; and 
any day during the winter that Mr. 
Walcroft succeeded in bagging one 
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brace of snipe, or any winter during 
the whole of which he brought down 
three woodcocks, he considered that 
he had done more than most 
others similarly situated would have 
achieved. He had heard of persons 
in Ireland having bagged their fif- 
teen and twenty brace of snipe, their 
eight and ten brace of cock, and their 
ten, twelve, and even fourteen brace 
of grouse, in a day. At first Mr. 
Walcroft doubted all this; but at 
last he heard it from so many friends 
who were not likely to mislead him, 
that he was fain to believe it. 

He cut the advertisement of the 
estate of David Mears out of the 
newspaper, and put it into his pocket- 
book. He wrote to his friend Bob 
Mahon, who was then fortunately in 
Dublin, having just donesome business 
in the courts on his own account. This 
fact, perhaps, asmuch asany thingelse, 
determined Mr. Walcroft to make a 
purchase of Curranure ; for he had 
reason to know that Bob Mahon was 
a clever fellow, and would not bid 
for it beyond a fair value. The 
general belief about this time was, 
that great bargains were occasion- 
ally to be had; and the estate 
of David Mears promised so well, 
apart from the “ Descriptive Par- 
ticulars,” that Mr. Walcroft resolv- 
ed to try his luck. “ What if he 
doubled,” thought he, ‘or trebled 
the interest of his wife’s fortune and 
his own ; and in addition to a plenti- 
ful supply of game, was enabled to 
procure her a nice little pony phae- 
tonanda side saddle! He would write 
that very post to his friend about it.” 

He did write ; and Bob Mahon re- 
plied in great delight, and “ recom- 
mended something of the kind to be 
done. He had not time to go down 
to see the estate, and return before 
the day of sale; but he could see the 
map in the office; and he would 
not go beyond a remunerating price. 
He knew something of that line of 
country, and it appeared to him to be 
not far from the mark.” 

Mr. Walcroft wrote again, saying 
what he thought it ought to be got 
for, but desiring him not to lose it 
for one or two hundred pounds. 

Bob Mahon bid, and Curranure 
was knocked down to George Wal- 
croft, of Ivybridge, in Devon, Es- 
quire, for two hundred and forty 
pounds less than the first sum named 
in his letter, and consequently 
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nearly five hundred pounds below 
what he would have been content to 
give for it. 

Mr. Mahon was not sorry that his 
friend Walcroft had ‘purchased this 
little property. It promised fairly 
to be the very thing he wished for 
and was likely, so far as he could 
judge, to return him eight or ten per 
cent. for his money. ‘ Why, he had 
it at little more than fourteen years’ 
purchase. I have not mine at eigh- 
teen. Walcroft will not remain in 
Treland except for three weeks or a 
month in the shooting season; and 
of course he will give me the agency 
of the estate. Perhaps I might re- 
side there, and be sufficiently near to 
look after my own, which has no 
dwelling-house upon it; nothing but 
a farm-house and offices.” 

Soon after Curranure was knocked 
down, Mr. Mahon took an opportu- 
nity of inspecting it, and reported to 
Mr. Walcroft much to this effect :— 

“‘T have seen Curranure—been all 
over it ; and I like it well. There is 
some good land immediately about 
the house, which, by the way, is by 
no means so splendid or so modern 
as it was when you saw it. How- 
ever, as you are not likely to ex- 
change the mild and fragrant beau- 
ties of Devonshire for the cold and 
sporting attributes of an Irish pro- 
perty, except pro tem. while the snipe 
and cocks are in season, the house 
does not so much matter. The lands 
are set ow ; and there are no leases 
on the estate ; both very advantage- 
ous circumstances for you just now. 
The grouse and snipe shooting I dare 
&ay are good ; the surrounding coun- 
try and district look as if they oughi 
to be so. With care, and proper re- 
vision of the value of the lands, and 
a steady determination to make the 
tenants—that is, such as you may 
permit to remain—pay up, [ have no 
doubt you will be able to realise very 
good interest for yourmoney. There 
may be more redeeming matters and 
qualifications upon the estate than I 
have as yet had time to find out. I 
give you first impressions. One 
thing I may add, however,—that if 
the estate were put up again, I know 
it would bring three, or ae four 
hundred pounds beyond what you 
have purchased it at.” 

“Why do you look so grave, 
George ?” said Mrs. Walcroft to her 
husband, as he crushed the above 
letter into his pocket, and tried to 
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whistle. ‘‘ Any news from Bob about 
the ” 

“¢ Mare’s nest,’ you would say, 
Harry. There is news; there, read 
that. I fear he has been too precipi- 
tate,” and he handed her the fetter 

Mrs. Walcroft read it, and hand- 
ing it back said, “ Well, George, I 
really don’t see that there is much in 
this to make you look grave. Mat- 
ters, they say, are every day on the 
mend in Ireland; and I am quite 
sure that the property is well worth 
more than you gave forit. Whata 
pretty name—Curranure !” 

Although Mrs. Walcroft always 
spoke cheerily, and in the happiest 
manner about Curranure, Mr. Wal- 
croft did not again revert to the sub- 
ject, except to say that he would go 
over and judge for himself ; but, as 
the season was far advanced, he 
would not do so until the winter 
shooting had set in. The use 
shooting was nearly over ; and con- 
fessedly there was no partridge 
shooting on the estate. 

Winter had come and gone. Mr. 
Walcroft had paid Curranure a visit, 
had gone out upon a wide red bo 
with a brace of steady pointers, anc 
a big-headed pock-marked gossoon 
with white hair, to show ‘his hon- 
our’ the way, and carry the bag. 

“Shall you be able?” said Mr. 
Walcroft, looking at him doubtfully, 
and recollecting all he had heard of 
eighteen and twenty brace of snipe a 
day, to say nothing of the wild 
ducks. “ Besides,” he added, “ you 
will have to carry this extra pouch, 
for I’m told the shooting is excellent.” 

“The game’s plenty any way, your 
honour,” replied Jamesy Doyle, with 
a knowing grin. “ You'll have no- 
thing to do but powdher away ; and, 
be gorkins, I'll go bail to carry home 
all your honour levels afore night ; 
but af you’d be advised by me, you’d 
lave the dogs at home.” 

“What nonsense! boy ! 


Do you 
think I’m a fool ?” said Mr. Walcroft, 
Jamesy did just think he was; 
but he was too cute to say so; so he 
only gave another grin. 
It did not give James a pain in 
the back of his neck to carry home 


all Mr. Walcroft shot that day. He 
was not accustomed to walking a 
red soft bog, and he got into two or 
three scrawluggers. The snipe, with- 
out being one-tenth part as numer- 
ous as the “ Descriptive Particulars® 
led him to believe they would be, 
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were wild; his English dogs were 
not in the habit of seeing so far be- 
fore them; marked one or two snipe 
down a long way off ; got puzzled at 
the frequent cheaking of the birds as 
they rose ; and it ended in their pur- 
suing them in spite of the thunder- 
ing and repeated “come up heres” of 
Mr. Walcroft, who would have given 
a trifle that he could have ‘ come up’ 
a little himself, for he was sunk half 
way to the knees in a thick, yellow, 
mossy sludge. 

He returned at dark, out of spirits 
and out of humour, having bagged 
three brace and a-half of snipe, one 
brace of which were jacks; and the 
next day he could scarcely stand up- 
right, from pains in his back and legs. 

This specimen of ad libitum snipe- 
shooting was quite enough for one 
who had never seen an Irish bog be- 
fore ; and Mr. Walcroft made arrange- 
ments to hurry back to Harriet. He 
took the a however, to 
look over and examine the estate with 
Bob Mahon, and make himself ac- 

uainted with the pros and the cons, 

e liked it better than one might 
have sup; ; but he plainly told 
his friend that he would rather shoot 
one brace of snipe any day in the 
irrigated meadows about Ivy-bridge 
than bag eighteen or twenty brace in 
that confounded, black, shaky bog, 
where not only his feet, but his legs 
and whole body were wet. 

He came to some understanding 
with Bob Mahon, who was to act as 
his agent, with respect to the house 
and some thirty or forty acres of land 
immediately about it, termed the de- 
mesne, which Bob consented to hold 
at a fair rent, deducting the percen- 
tage for collecting the rents upon the 
estate. 

That it might not be said, however, 
that Mr. Waleroft had not given the 
shooting a fair trial, he wet himself 
to the middle once or twice again, 
with somewhat better success, having 
left his dogs at home, by the advice 
of his white-headed boy, notwith- 
standing what had between 
them upon that subject upon the first 
occasion. 

Mr. Walcroft, when leaving Ivy- 
bridge for Ireland, had intended to 
remain at Curranure for three weeks 
oramonth ; and had allowed Harriet 
to put up note paper and envelopes in 
her own proportion. His second 
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note, however, [his first having 
scarcely done more than announce 
his safe arrival] set forth in larger 
hand than usual, and with one or two 
notes of admiration, that he would 
leave for home the day after he wrote; 
and on the eleventh day after he had 
left Ivy-bridge, he walked into the 
boudoir of that sweet little villa, and 
into Harriet’s arms at the same mo- 
ment. 

You may be sure she asked him 
a great many questions that evening 
about Curranure—the place with the 
pretty name !—although she did not 
anticipate very favourable answers, 
from his speedy return. 

“Well, Warry,” said he in reply te 
one of these smiling questions, “ Well, 
Harry, to be candid with you, as far as 
theshooting goes, your definitionis not 
far wrong. Itmay be good at times, but 
’tis dearly earned, particularly at a 
distance from you; and I imagine 
only fit for those who are used to it. 
I cannot manage to walk those Irish 
bogs at all; one sinks to the knee at 
every step, and I think the “ var- 
mint,” that they say St. Patrick 
banished, are only hid under the mud, 
and catch a fellow by the feet; itis so 
difficult to get them up again.” 

“You have been learning something 
about Ireland at all events, George; 
what is it you say were banished by 
St. Patrick?” 

“ Varmint,’ they call them there ; 
they mean snakes, and toads, and all 
poisonous reptiles.” 

Harry laughed. “‘A month, then, 
George, will, I dare say, give you 
about enough of it any winter?” 

“A month! I’ve done with it, Har- 
ry, except as a spec, and in that re- 
spect I think it will pay us at least 
double the interest we have been re- 
ceiving for our money. They do say 
matters are likely tomend in Ireland.” 

“Could I not go over with you, 
George? a month might not then 
seem so bad,” said Harry. 

“No, my love; let well alone. I 
got enough of it to deter me from sub- 
jecting you to such a change.” 

“ Ah, George, I fear it is after all 
what I said it was.” 

“ Hush, Harry; if it is, I can tell 
you it is full of eggs. We will stay 
where we are; and our friend Bob 
Mahon, who is better used to the 
bog-trotting,. will sometimes send us 
over a basket of game.” 
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“Well, George, as you like; you 
know I am quite happy where I am. 
But tell me something about the more 
important points of the estate.” 

Mr. Walcroft then described the 

place, entering minutely into all the 
a as to the quality of the 
ands, the solvency of the tenants, 
the arrangement he had made with 
Bob Mahon as to the house and 
the prime part of the land im- 
mediately about it. In short, he 
put all the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the purchase fairly before 
her; for although Harriet Walcroft 
had soft, glossy hair, mild violet eyes, 
and beautiful white teeth, she under- 
stood these things perfectly well; and 
the evening closed with a satisfactory 
result to both their minds. 

But matters did not mend so soon 
after this in Ireland as Mr. Walcroft 
had been led to expect; and those 
who had spoken to him in a hopeful 
and confident strain of her prospects 
were, like all mortals beneath the 
sun, shortsighted. Few persons are 
unacquainted with the sudden and 
destructive blight which the will of 
an inscrutable Providence cast upon 
the potato crops of Ireland in 1846, 
and which continued with more or 
less severity and virulence for several 
years. At the time of which I write, 
the crisis of the disease had scarcely 
yet come. Ireland’s heart and lungs 
were, as physicians express it, still 
“engaged ;” matters had not yet ar- 
rived at that point when it is said 
oe must mend; and it would not be 
difficult to recall many scenes of har- 
rowing and heart-rending misery 
emanating from that awful visitation ; 
more particularly in the south and 
west, where numbersof the peasantry, 
with sorrow be it recorded, were hur- 
ried by starvation to the grave—many 
to the poorhouse, the emigrant ship, 
or the prison, and some, alas! I fear, 
to the gallows. 

At the best of times, Ireland has 
not been without her absentee land- 
lords and her grinding agents. The 
former either from necessity, or may- 
hap from choice, living on the Conti- 
nent, and spending the money torn 
from the hungry jaws and naked 
shoulders of their impoverished tenan- 
try, in the cheap luxuries so easily 
procured there, fifty and sixty per 
cent. under home: cost. The agent, 
naturally, perhaps, a benevolent and 
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kind-hearted man, is “bored to death” 
for remittances; and, as habit is 
second nature, he becomes used by 
degrees, first to the wail, then to the 
curse, of an ejected tenant, and finally 
becomes hard-hearted to everything 
connected with the estate, except the 
noise of his thumb counting the dirty 
smoked notes, or the gingling of sil- 
ver in a linen bag. 

It is not to be wondered atif, from 
1846 say to 1852, many a man who 
had hitherto been comfortable and 
independent, became unable to meet 
“the agent’s” demands, and was ulti- 
mately obliged to give up his little 
bit of land, and remove from his once 
happy home to the cold blue looking 
walls of the poorhouse, where charity, 
like medicine, was weighed in a scale. 

It is not to be wondered at if, on 
twenty miles of any road in the south 
or west, where, in 1844, I could have 
counted some hundreds of comfort- 
able dwellings as I rode along, the 
smoke curling up from behind the 
whitethorn or an. indicative of 
social life and industry,—it is not, I 
say, to be wondered at if, upon the 
same tour, subsequent to that — 
nothing but broken down gables and 
black rafters were to be seen. 

It is not to be wondered at if man 
acres, which once waved with soft 
rustling corn, or suddenly burst upon 
the sight and smell with whole fields 
of blossomed ‘‘ cups” or “Cork-reds,” 
now lay untenanted and comparatively 
waste. 

It is not to be wondered at if, dur- 
ing the above period many landlords, 
both at home and abroad, were sorely 
beset, and many a fine estate was 
seen to pass ceaeth the auction- 
eer’s clutches to the hands of 
strangers from the hands of those who 
could trace their possession for cen- 
turies. 

Praised be a merciful Providence, 
these matters are not still so! Never 
was Ireland—God bless her!—more 
prosperous and fruitful; and although 
the rhouses are not untenanted 
[neither are they in England] we have 
not the heart-rending scenes of 1846 
and ’47 before our eyes. Atleast, no 
one now dies of starvation; we do 
not spend eight or ten hours a day in 
a close room covered with meal dust, 
while a crowd of old women with 
handkerchiefs and bags are fighting 
“for the window,” and thrusting in 
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their long skinny arms, with the 
price of half a stone of yellow meal 
clutched tightly in their fleshless 
palm. 

Neither is it to be wondered at, 
however it may be deplored, if during 
that hapless, almost hopeless period, 
some disconsolate starving hearts 
diverged from poverty tocrime. But 
it is not such iv am now about to re- 
cord ;—no, if my countrymen have a 
dark side, it is no darker than the 
best, not half as dark as many; but, 
such as it is, I would turn it aside, 
and let you gaze upon the bright. 

No matter what the cause, and no 
matter what the year, but the fact 
that Mr. Walcroft’s estate became so 
deeply in arrears, that it became ne- 
cessary to evict such of the tenants as 
could not meet a reasonable portion, 
say three-fourths, of the demands 
against them, became, as the fashion- 
able phrase has it—a patent fact ; and 
for those who could not do so, there 
was no consideration, no alternative, 
— Out, out, out,” behind ditches or 
drains, into poorhouses, or fever hos- 
pitals, it mattered not. “ Out, out, 
out,” were the words; for Mr. Wal- 
croft was now depending upon the 
rents of Curranure for the very neces- 
saries of life, and had been obliged 
even to forego the beauties of Ivy- 
bridge for a cheap lodging at Bou- 
logne. His agent had been “bored 
to death” for the rents. He seized, 
he drove, he sold. He remitted all 
he got; but ’twas not enough. Mrs. 
Walcroft’s care and anxiety had in- 
creased, and was likely to increase ; 
and George wrote to Bob, “ while 
there is a shilling due, I must have 
it; if not, evict at once; don’t lose a 
quarter sessions; the lands are let 
low; you will then get some money 
in hand from new bidders for the 
vacant farms; and I think you may 
venture to raise the rents from five to 
six shillings an acre.” He did not 
seem to know, “‘good easy man,” that 
he was talking rank folly, consider- 
ing the state of Ireland at that time, 
or that while he was eating his made 
dishes, and drinking his ‘aon at ten 

ence a bottle, at Boulogne, poor Bob 
ahon, by following his advice, might 
be doomed to bite the ground, and to 
wallow in hisown blood on the road. 

A snug tidy-looking whitewashed 
cottage lay embosomed amidst some 
hawthorn and bore-tree bushes upon 
Mr. Walecroft’s estate. It stood a 
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little apart from other houses of the 
kind ; indeed it was so far above its 
nearest neighbours in the tidiness 
and cleanliness which it exhibited, 
that I have called it ‘cottage’ Had 
I had occasion to speak of others in 
the vicinity, I could not in justice 
have soared above the term ‘ cabin.’ 

It was a dark November evening, 
and a cold blast rocked the tall Cana- 
dian ae which Myles M‘Cor- 
mack had planted, about nine years 
before, between the red and black 
boundary of his farm. The best 
room inside the cottage was now oc- 
cupied by two individuals, both 
females—a mother and her child. 

And can that delicate-looking 
mother, with her pale face and anxi- 
ous eye, with her thread-bare shawl 
thrown over her still more worn 
dress, with her large shoes and no 
stockings, be the same trim, tidy, 
well-dressed, happy-looking _ bride, 
that nine years before came to take 

ssession of that house and farm as 
its comely mistress? Aye, marry is 
it, the very one. 

By her side, reclining on a stretcher- 
bed, lay a delicate girl with a still 
paler face. She was the only child 

ary and Myles M‘Cormack had 
ever had; and she was not yet nine 
years old. Her large full eyes, as 
she occasionally coughed, would turn 
to her mother, whose anxious heart 
watched to forestall every rising wish 
of her darling Kate, whether it were 
for something to allay her thirst, to 
raise the pillow under her head, or 
to cover her feet. Poor little Kate 
had never been a strong child; and 
it required all a tender mother’s 
tender care to rear her. 

She was now, however, only labour- 
ing under an incidental cold, which 
it required but a little patience, with 
proper treatment, to subdue. Never- 
theless there was something in Kate 
M‘Cormack’s fragile form and pen- 
sive features which left the impres- 
sion upon the minds of those who 
looked upon her, that there was not 
much time between her and the com- 

y of angels. 
in. M‘Cormack had evidently 
some other anxiety just then upon 
her heart, besides her poor little suf- 
fering Kate. She was restless and 
uneasy. She threw a few withered 
sticks upon the fire; then sat fora 
few moments, and a few only, by her 
child’s bed ; but ever and anon she 
27 
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was at the window, looking out 
towards the rere of the house, and 
muttering some words which no 
human ears but her own could hear. 
Mary M‘Cormack loved her hus- 
band with all the undivided, faithful 
devotion which an ingenuous and 
previously untouched heart could 
pledge; and now a wild ae 
which might one day madden her 
brain, was creeping over her mind, 
as the tide creeps upon some smooth 
bright strand, which ultimately it 
will cover with its boisterous waves. 
Myles M‘Cormack, from the hard- 
ness of the times, and the losses he 
had sustained upon his farm both in 
eattle and crops, had got so much in 
arrear with his rent, that it was im- 
ible he could ever pay up; 

ne was one of the doomed. “ Out, 
out, out,” was the word, written in 
large, heart-sickening letters upon 
the door-posts and door, the gables, 
andeven on thechimneys of his house ; 
he could read it as plainly as possi- 
ble through the smoke. He had re- 


ceived notice to quit; the case had 
been tried, and -the time was closing 
upon him when Mary, Kate, and 


himself would be turned out upon 
the road, in the middle of winter, and 
in the snow, too, for it had just set in. 

Mary could not keep from that 
window. She was there every mo- 
ment, gazing on two men who stood 
behind the garden hedge, talking in 
an earnest manner. She could not 
hear them, but from the appearance 
of the man who stood with her hus- 
band, apparently laying down the law, 
she boded no good. She saw her 
husband take a sheet of paper and a 
quill from his companion, and cram 
them into the crown of his hat ; and 
this it was, coupled with one or two 
expressions which Myles had mut- 
tered in his sleep, that now started 
that wild thought in her soul respect- 
ing him. 

As the snow had now commenced, 
and the only move the men made 
was from behind the hedge to the 
searcely less protecting shelter of a 
small cock of rotten straw hard by, 
Mary could stand it no longer, and, 
turning her dress up about her head 
and shoulders, she ran to the corner 
of the house to call her husband. 

Whether those men had finally 
settled their business, or whether 
they did not wish to persevere after 
the interruption, I know not ; but 
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Pat Rooney struck off across the 
fields, while M‘Cormack followed his 
wife into the house. 

“Myles, darlin! you’re standing 
there abroad this long time, and 
there is a piercing blast ; what  busi- 
ness can Pat Rooney have with you, 
that you did not bring him inside ? 
Our firing is scarce these times, but 
there was the shelter of the house at 
all events, and sitting is as cheap as 
standing.” 

“How long will you be able to sit 
here, Mary?” said M‘Cormack, knock- 
ing down a deal chair, and shaking 
a few flakes of snow from the lapels 
of his coat. 

“Not long, Myles. But sure the 
Lord will do something for us. Trust 
in him, Myles. Here, take this sup 
of hot milk ; you’re lost with the 
cold, standing out there with that 
man.” 

“Aye, that poor fellow will be 
thrust out, too, the same day with 
ourselves. He has some friends, but 
we have none—the back of a ditch 
or the poorhouse will be good enough 
for us.” And he ground his teeth as 
he said this. 

“ Here, Myles, sit down, asthore, 
and drink this sup of warm milk ; 
and don’t be talking that way,” re- 
plied his wife, raising up the chair 
that had been thrown down, and 
placing atin porringer in his hand. 

M‘Cormack laid the milk upon the 
end of the dresser, and said, “ You'll 
want it for that poor girl’s supper, 
Mary; I have what will warm me 
better here, that Pat gave me ;” and 
he pulled a small bottle of whiskey 
out of his pocket. As he raised it to 
his mouth, his wife instantly pounced 
upon it, and, snatching it from his 
hand, flew to the door and smashed 
it against the wall of what had once 
been a cow-house, but was now empty 
and cold. “Oh, Myles, Myles !” she 
cried, returning to where the sullen 
man stood conscience-stricken, ‘‘Oh, 
Myles! you that didn’t taste a drop 
of liquor this six years, are you wand 
Myles—where’s your medal?” 

“* Medal,” he repeated with a hoarse 
laugh, “great good it did me; look at 
me, Mary,” he added in a softer tone, 
“look at me and at yourself, with- 
out I may say a rag to cover you ; 
and look at that creature there, and 
nothing now but the cold road before 
us.” 


? 


“Hush, Myles, she’s getting batter, 
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and with the blessing she'll soon be 
up. Here, asthore macree, drink 
this, and don’t go wrong your soul 
with liquor after taking the pledge.” 

He hesitated for a moment, gazing 
in her face. 

“God bless you, Mary,” said the 
stalwart man, taking the porringer 
from her hand, and drinking off the 
milk. 

“And now, Mary, you have saved 
Myles M‘Cormack from one mortal 
sin, if not from more. If it was the 
last drop in the country, I must have 
drunk it. But where did you get it, 
Mary, for our neighbours are as 
poor as ourselves? I’m afraid that 
In avoiding one sin I have committed 
another almost as bad, in robbing 
that sick child of her supper.” 

“No, Myles, I have another drop 
in the cupboard, and indeed it was 
young master Harry fetched it over 
in his own two hands. I saw him 
coming along the road with his maid, 
and when they turned in over the 
stile, he took the bottle from her 
hand, and carried it in himself.” 

“Young Harry Mahon!” ejacu- 
lated M‘Cormack, standing up, “ the 
agent’s son ?” 

“Yes, Myles, and the servant had 
a loaf of bread—white bread—which 
he said his mamma sent with the 
milk for our sick child.” 

Here ‘there 7#vas a long pause. 
M‘Cormack stood up to his full 
height, six feet four, and, crossing 
his hands behind the back of his 
head, he walked once or twice up 
and down the room, with a low 
mutter that Mary thought and hoped 
might be a prayer. 

“How could they know she was 
sick ?” he at length broke forth ; “I 
thought we might be all down in the 
fever or dead, without ‘ the quality’ 
knowing or caring anything about 
us. How could they know it ?” 

“Tl tell you that, Myles; I was 
out on Friday last pulling a few 
plants to make a drop of dandelion 
tea for the little girl; and I met 
Master Harry and his maid upon the 
road. Well, of all the questioning 
and cross-questioning I ever got, it 
was from that young boy, as to what 
they were for. And when I told 
him, he would not believe me, until 
his maid told him they were very 

ood for delicate children. He said 
e was sure it was for a pig I wanted 
them. Poor child, little he knew we 
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had not a pig this two year back. 
And nothing would satisfy him, 
Myles, but to drag his maid every 
inch to the house, and in he came to 
see the sick child. He believed me 
then, and saw me putting the 
plants into a pot to boil. But, the 
innocent creature, he said he was sure 
good white bread and milk, that he 
had plenty of at home, would be 
much better for the girl than ‘that 
green, stinking stuff’—them were his 
words, Myles—and down he came 
this morning with the bottle and the 
loaf.” 

“Where was I on Friday, Mary, 
that I didn’t see the boy ?” 

“Why, then, it was that very 
morning that Pat Rooney called here 
and took you away with Sin I don’t 
know where you went. But, Myles, 
Tl tell you what it is—I may as 
well out with it at once—Pat Rooney 
is doing you no good, and if you will 
take the advice of one that loves 
every bone in your body, and hates 
every hair on the head of any one 
that would lead you astray—and 
that’s myself, Myles, avourneen— 
you'll quit colloguing with Pat 
Rooney, that’s what you'll do. There 
now, it’s out.” 

“Pat Rooney’s is a hard case, too, 
Mary, but sure it isn’t as bad as our 
own. If he hasa larger family, he 
has more friends that’s able to take 
them among them ; and his wife is as 
strong as a horse, able to go through 
the world when another would be 
buried in the nearest church-yard. 
He means to earn a great deal in 
England coming on the summer, and 
to send her through the country with 
the poor children at her heels. 
There’s a man, Mary, that could get 
the loan of a pound when I could 
not get the loan of a shilling, and he 
never took the a I'm glad I 
didn’t break it, Mary ; but I’m sorry 
I ever took it. That man has friends 
in every parish in the barony ; and, 
what’s more, they’re bownd to stand 
to himself and his children, go where 
he will, not all as one as ourselves, 
Mary. I could not leave you unless 
I left you in the poorhouse, and then 
for that poor creature there—” 

“Well, Myles, if Pat Rooney has 
friends, they’re not the sort that will 
do him nite or such as I'd like you 
tohave. And as for the poorhouse, 
if it does come to that, I’m sure its 
better than to be mn the 
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country with a bag on one’s back, 
looking for a cold potato. But I 
tell you, no good can come of listening 
to that man’s advice. Let every her- 
ring hang by its own head, and Pat 
Rooney “never brought a man the 
right road yet. There was——” 

“Whist, Mary, that was not his 
fault. And what do you mean by 
‘letting every herring hang by its 
own head?’ Do you mean to: say that 
he'll be hanged ?” 

“T might mean that same, Myles ; 
but I don’t. God between the poor 
man and harm—I only meant to use 
an old saying, and not to let us mix 
up our Samtchies with any man’s ; 
to have nothing at all to say to him. 
That’s what I mean. I heard one or 
two words he spoke very loud ; and I 
misdoubt very much he’s giving you 
bad advice about the agent. That’s 
what I think.” 

“What did you hear ?” said Myles, 
in an embarrassed tone of enquiry. 

“*T heard him say ‘he deserved no 
better, or any exterminating tyrant 
like him.’” 

“Well, Mary, ’tis a hard case. The 
failure of the crops and the disease 
among the cattle was from the Lord, 
and should not be visited upon us, 
poor creatures, who have suffered 
enough already, and are next to 
starving as itis. Sure if they’d give 
us a little time,and forgive us what’s 
due, we'd come round with the times, 
and be able to go on again as well 
and better than any new tenants he’ll 
ge et. ” 

“What was Pat Rooney saying to 
you, Myles? That’s what I want to 
know, eh?” 

“ That’s just what he was saying. 
He says the times are likely to come 
round; there’s not a year but the 

tatoes stand it better than the last. 

Te had two barrels and a-half himself 
this year, where he hadn’t two stone 
and a-half last year. "T'was the same 
with ourselves, Mary. And, with the 
blessing, a couple of years more will 
put them over it; we could then pay 
on from a fresh start, and that’s all 
any one comingin can do. As to the 
rent that’s due, he never can get a 
penny of it, and he knows that. 
Wouldn’t it be fitter and fairer for 
him, then, to leave it with them that 
has it these forty years, and never 
was behind with the rent till the first 
year of the rot, than to give it to 
strangers that never gave them a 
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penny piece, not all as one, Mary ?” 

“That’s all very true, Myles; but 
sure, if his honour chooses he can do 
it; we can’t make him do what he 
doesn’t like.” 

“No; but, perhaps, we could pre- 
vent him from doing what he does 
like-—” 

“What do you mean, Myles ? sure 

ou wouldn’t let it enter your head, 

et alone your heart, to harm Bob 
Mahon. For the love of God, Myles, 
take care what you're about. You 
know what Pat Rooney did before ; 
he got two poor boys transported 
through their listening to his advice. 
Now, Myles, if there’s life in me, 
T’il—_T ll—__” 

“ Whist, Mary, hold your tongue ; 
I’m not going to harm Bob Mahon, 
only to frighten him——” 

“You'll have neither hand, act, 
nor part in the like, Myles; unless 
you mean to kill me first. Oh, be led 
by me, Myles, asthore ma cree ; have 
nothing more to say to that hang- 
gallows fellow, Pat Rooney. He’s as 
cute as a fox ; you know as well as I 
do, that he put them two poor boys, 
the Coughlans, forward in that busi- 
ness, and held back himself; when, 
if right was right, the same Rooney 
ought to have been hanged instead 
of them being transported. And 
as sure as my name is Mary 
M‘Cormack, he’ll leave youin forit, if 
you have anything to say to him.” 

Mary threw her arms round her 
huge laden neck, kissing his 
forehead and his cheeks, and continu- 
ing to exclaim, “‘ Myles, Myles, don’t 
break my heart; you that never 
grieved me since the first day I be- 
stowed it upon you; sooner or later 
you'll come to grief, if you listen to 
that fellow ;” and she kissed his lips 
and cheeks again and again, while her 
warm tears flowed upon his rough, 
unshaven chin, 

“‘ Don’t, father dear,” murmured the 
poor sick child ; “ I’m sure mother is 
right ;” and she cast a beseeching 
look at the distracted man. 

“Myles,” continued Mary, “hide 
nothing from me ; I think I can give 
you better and fonder advice than 
that man.” 

M‘Cormack strode through the 
room with his eyes fixed on the floor, 
while Mary still gazed upon him 
through her falling t tears, At length 
he stopped before her. 


“Mary,” he replied, “I Jove you 
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now no less than I did ten years ago, 
when I first came across you. Isn’t 
it my love for you, and that creature 
beyond you, that has made me half 
mad? Mary, do you hide nothing 
from me. What did you hear pass 
between us? or rather, what did you 
hear him say? For, Mary, I did 
little else but listen to his maddening 
words.” 

“So I thought, Myles, darling ; so 
I’m sure. I'll tell you what I heard 
and saw then; and let us cast our 
lot with the Lord and not with the 
devil.” 

“The devil, indeed, I believe, 
Moira,” said Myles; “but he’s not 
where you are, core of my heart ;” 
and the gigantic fellow stooped down 
and fondly embraced his wife. 

“Now, Myles, I'll tell you what I 
heard and saw, and I'll ask you to 
tell me no more than you choose. 
But whatever you do tell will be safe 
with me ; and Dll _s give you my 
advice upon it. I told you that [ 
heard him say ‘ he was a tyrant, and 
deserved no better. I know he 
meant Bob Mahon. I saw him give 
you a sheet of paper and a quill— 
they’re in the crown of your hat, 
Myles—and as I turned the corner 
of the house to call you in when the 
snow began, I heard him tell you not 
to forget to bring the Prayerbook on 
Sunday night next. There’s no 
Prayerbook in the house but the 
one—my Prayerbook. Oh, Myles, is 
that fit work for a blessed book like it, 
and on a blessed day! The book 
you gave me, Myles, the day I swap- 
ped hearts with you before the holy 
altar.” 

“Whist, Mary, jewel; sure I 
wouldn’t fret you for the world. 
Isn’t it, I say, my love for you, 
Mary, that has put me through 
other after this gate. Has that man 
Bob Mahon any heart to take the 
roof from over our heads? and the 
winter coming down upon us—and 
that creature there—’twill be the 
death of her, that’s what it will. Oh! 
Mary, Mary, if we could stop this 
without doing harm! Pat says a 
few lines would do it, a few that he 
could show Mr. Walcroft ; he would 
not insist upon putting us out, for 
fear of the worst; but we don’t 
mean to do a hap’orth, but write a 
few lines just to threa——~” 

“To threaten him with death, 
Myles ; and that same might be fol- 


lowed up in spite of you, for I don’t 
believe you would do more than you 
say. Oh, Myles, Myles, I’m sorry 
ever you learned to write a scroll. 
But no, youwon’t, you shan’t. Myles, 
if you love your Mary, and I know 
you do, kneel down there and take 
this book ; J’7/ not ask you to swear 
uponit, Myles ; but take it, and pray 
to God to keep you from temptation ; 
tell that poor dying child there, the 
only one we ever had, to tell them in 
heaven that you wouldn’t do it.” 

Here poor little Kate began to cry, 
and finally to cough ; and for a few 
minutes both father and mother 
thought she was going to die. 

The strong man gazed thoughtfully 
upon her rolling eyes, while the mo- 
ther held her up, sustaining her 
throbbing head ’till she regained her 
breath, and then laid her head gently 
down again upon the pillow. 

“Myles,” continued Mary, in a be- 
seeching tone, “promise me _ that 
you'll go no farther in this black bu- 
siness ; give me that paper and the 
quill, as a token that you'll be ad- 
vised by your wife. Do, Myles as- 
thore,” and she went towards his 
hat, which lay upon the end of the 
dresser. 

Myles looked at her, but did not 
move. She took the paper and quill, 
and, tearing them into f ents, 
threw them into the fire. She then 
clasped the huge man again in her 
arms, and sobbed upon his breast. 

“Leave me to myself, Mary,” he 
said at last, disengaging himself from 
her embrace: “I never knew how 
much you loved me ’till to night.” 

“Did you ever doubt it, Myles ?” 
said Mary, looking at him sadly. 

“Never, Mary ; but I did not un- 
derstand your love, or the turn it 
would take. Will you forgive me, 
Mary, ma vourneen? But I thought 
you'd back me up in frightening Bob 

ahon.” 

“Tn frightening him, Myles ; have 
you lost your senses? and is that the 
sort of love you thought I had for 

ou? to think I’d see you destroy 

th body and soul, or even to stand 

silent by, let alone to back you. Oh, 
Myles, Myles !” 

“Well, Mary, I know youare right 
all through ; and let them do or say 
what they will, I swear by the 
blessed Virgin, that I’ll be advised 
and guided by you in everything but 
one—one only.” 
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“‘ And what’s that, Myles darlin ?” 

“T must meet Pat Rooney and 
Mick M‘Quade on Sunday night.” 

“No, nor the sorra foot, Myles, 
nor the sorra take the oue inch, 
Myles.” 

“T must, Mary; I must.” 

“Why must, Myles ?” 

“* Because if I hold back from that 
meeting they will mark me; aye, 
Mary, and, may be, murder me.” 

* God forbid, Myles. And is that 
the opinion you have of them that 
you are going to join? Oh, Myles, 
Myles, you wont, go !” 

“T will, Mary; but it will be to 
free myself from them openly. I'll 
stoutly refuse to have act, part, or 
concern with them. But I'll pro- 
mise, Mary, to hold my tongue, and 
never speak a word of what’s past. 
If I didn’t go forward, and tell them 
this plainly, and that I'd have no- 
thing to say to it, they’d only think 
I was going to inform on them. But, 
Mary darlin, they’d harm me; and 
then what would you do?” 

“T doubt the power them fellows 
will have over you, Myles, particu- 
larly that M‘Quade ; his tongue, as 
well as his heart, belongs to the devil. 
Don’t go near them, Myles.” 

“Till go, Mary; but don’t fear or 
fret about me. Didn’t I swear by 
the blessed Virgin that I’d be ad- 
vised by you in everything but the 
one. But, Mary, I must go; my 
only chance is to be plain and honest 
with them before it goes any far- 
ther.” 

“Well, Myles, swear upon this 
Prayer-book that you gave me ten 
years ago, that you'll not join them 
men, by thought, word, or deed, to 
harm Bob Mahon. "Tis yourself, 
Myles, I'm thinking of, for I don’t 
like a bone in his body. For my 
sake, Myles, swear this ; and then if 
you think it best and safest to tell 
them so plainly, why go in the name 
of God ; but let it be in his name.” 

“For your sake, Mary, I'll do it ; 
and I’m beginning to bless God al- 
ready that you put me from the 
like.” 

‘And you'll have reason to bless 
him for it. See now, Myles, if the 
Lord won’t find some means or other 
to keep you from poverty, as well as 
from sin—that’s my own Myles.” 
And she clung to his gigantic form, 
and caressed him over and over 


again. 
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After this lengthened conversa- 
tion, Mary prepared a homely supper 
for herself and her husband. She 
was a thrifty, careful person, and 
made things go twice as far as many 
others would, or could have done. 
And although poverty is not too 
strong a word to convey a notion 
of difficulties which had for some 
time overtaken them, yet that high- 
spirited, struggling, and uncomplain- 
ing little woman Kept everything in 
and about the house so neat and 
clean, that the agent’s deputy re- 
ported to him that “it was impos- 
sible the M‘Cormacks could be so 
very poor as they let on to be.” 

“ Making a poor mouth, eh?” 
said Bob Mahon. 

“ That’s exactly it, sir,” said the 
‘ driver.’ 

It was no poor mouth, however, 
but too painful a fact. They had nei- 
ther potatoes nor corn, no, nor a 
“‘ sup of milk,” but as they bought 
it; and their means were confined 
to the precarious chance of an occa- 
sional day’s wages earned by Myles. 
Doubtless, there was what in those 
days was called “a project” in that 
barony ; but it happened to be eight 
miles from Tullybrin, and would have 
entailed the necessity of M‘Cormack 
remaining away ; and, what with the 
expense of a lodging, it would not 
have supported himself alone. No 
wonder, then, that he was not found 
at “the project,” drawing a wheel- 
barrow after him in the midst of a 
string of lazy, drunken idlers. [f, 
under these circumstances, poor Myles, 
who had never known care or unhap- 
piness ’till the blight came upon the 
potatoes year after year, and instead 
of eight or ten snug stacks of corn, 
and a good cock of hay in the hag- 
gard, a pair, or, mayhap, a pair and 
a-half of good smooth cows chewing 
their cud in the bawn or the cow- 
house ; a long well-sodded pit of po- 
tatoes in the garden, and from four 
to half-a-dozen nice s/ips in the stye 
about this time of the year ;—if, I 
say, under these circumstances, and 
the dread of his wife and sick child 
being turned out in the cold snow to 
perish and starve, if Myles was near 
losing his balance, and yielding to 
the tempter, can it be wondered at ? 
And if that fond wife’s word of love 
and religion restored his equilibrium, 
how great the blessing and how 
blessed the means ! 
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Tue work of collecting Irish histori- 
cal materials goes steadily forward. 
Those who have been pleased to flout 
this part of the Empire as “ a coun- 
try without a history,” must prepare 
themselves ere long to find that arrow 
wanting in their quiver of common- 
laces. Independently of the pub- 
fication of ourgeneral annals, O’ Dono- 
van and Hardiman have locally illus- 
trated a good part of the West: 
Reeves has given a place in past cen- 
turies to every parish—we might al- 
most say to every townland, north of 
Newry ; and, not content with Irish 
origins, has followed the Gael with 
new lights into his acquired seats in 
the islands and highlands of North 
Britain. Pursuing the same course 
of accurate local illustration, the 
authors of the history of St. Canice’s 
have made this auspicious beginning 
for Kilkenny, which will make the 
city on the Nore a place of renown 
in the literary, as it already is in the 
political, annals of our island. 

The subject is interesting in con- 
nexion with the edifice itself, as well 
as with the events of which it has 
been the theatre. It is a small but 
beautiful structure of the best period 
of English pointed architecture. A 
round tower 100 feet in height stands 
in the cemetery close by, and from 
the fact of its being built on and over 
the graves of Christian ple, de- 
clares, without any help from other 
evidences, that it forms part of the 
old Irish ecclesiastical establishment 
which existed here before the con- 
quest. Within the building are the 
memorials of many worthies who 
have ended their earthly career here 
from time to time, since Kilkenny 
was first a city. There is no family 
of note in the adjoining counties 
which has not some representative, 
direct or collateral, among those 
whose monuments still remain. The 
work, therefore, naturally divides it- 
self into three parts, historical, archi- 
tectural, and monumental; and it is 
well done in all; but particularly so 
in the two latter departments. 

Beyond comparison, the most im- 
portant historical event connected 
with the cathedral: of Kilkenny, or 
See of Ossory, is the struggle between 


the civil and ecclesiastical power 
which took place on the occasion of 
Bishop Ledrede’s proceedings against 
Lady Kyteler, and her accomplices 
for witcheraft, in the reign of Ed- 
ward the Second. There is this 
similarity in the history of all Chris- 
tian countries, that after the first 
mitigation of savage manners by the 
infusion of the gospel, success begets 
insolence, and the historian has to 
record a period of ecclesiastical resis- 
tance to the growth of civil freedom. 
It is the result apparently of a social 
law, and is nothing more wonderful 
in one country than in another. The 
interest attending its development in 
any place in particular, consists in the 
variety of events brought about by 
the various local elements through 
which the law works to its result. 
There are some who imagine that if 
Ireland had never been conquered, 
civil freedom would never have 
emerged out of the chaos of super- 
stition and violence in which she is 
supposed to have been involved at 
the close of the twelfth century. We 
apprehend it wasthe very dread of even 
such an emergence that caused the 
court of Rome, at the instance of the 
Irish Romanizing prelates, to invite 
the Anglo-Norman conquest. Certain 
it is, that in the stru with De 
Ledrede the laity and civil magistracy 
of Kilkenny asserted their Sanden 
with uncommon boldness; and we trust 
that in the promised history of the 
See of Ossory, our authors will dili- 
gently collect everything calculated 
to throw light on the details of so re- 
markable an instance of the growth 
of civil freedom in a provincial Irish 
town of the fourteenth century. 
Enough has already been published to 
enable us to offer an outline of the 
proceedings. 

In administering the goods of an 
intestate, De Ledrede, it was alleged, 
had deprived the widow of her share. 
An attempt (which, as the law then 
stood, must have been a v bold 
one) had been made to being iolde to 
account in the civil court, and even, 
as it would appear, to make him 
liable in an indictment (for con- 
spiracy, we su e;) and had failed. 

o this, doubtless, he alludes in his 


* The History of the Cathedral of St. Canice, Kilkenny. By the Rey. J. Graves, 
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diocesan canon made about A.p. 1320: 
“Concerning the ministry of the 
churches, and the opposers of the ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction ;” where, after 
a lengthened exordium, showing the 
supremacy of the episcopal order 
over kings and other temporal 
magistrates (by examples drawn from 
acts of Alexander the Great! Con- 
stantine, and others), he refers to the 
“‘pestiferous brood of innovators” in 
his diocese, and to their threats and 
machinations against the bishops and 
their ministers exercising the ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction, by means of 
indictments and vexatious embroil- 
ments in the secular courts. 

The bull of Pope John the Twenty- 
Second, against witchcraft, came at an 
opportune moment to enable the 
bishop to retort on those who had 
sought to limit the exercise of the 
ae authority. The church had 

ready full jurisdiction in cases of 
heresy ; and the state was bound to 
carry out her senteuces by the com- 
mon-law writs of excommunicato 

apiendo, and heretico comburendo. 
itcheraft, on the other hand, al- 
though punished by the same shock- 
ing species of execution, was an 
offence cognizable only in the king’s 
courts. But on the breaking out of 
those delusions (very similar to the 
clairvoyances and spirit-rappings of 
our own time) which about the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century 
spread over the continent of Europe 
to an alarming ep the church not 
a sought to strengthen her 
hands against what were deemed the 
assaults of the devil, by asserting an 
independent and primary jurisdiction 
against witchcraft as a species of 
heresy. Murder, or any other act 
proceeding from a motive inconsis- 
tent with the faith, might have been 
included in the Soamalt with equal 
reason, and it was not without just 
cause that the temporal courts took 
alarm at the encroachment. The bull 
directed that those whom the church 
pronounced witches and sorcerors 
should be dealt with by the civil 
magistrates as heretics-convict. 

Armed with this authority, De 
Ledrede in his visitation of his 
diocese assumed the office of In- 
quisitor, and having announced that 
any person desiring to prefer charges 
of witchcraft or sorcery would be 
heard, was attended by some of the 
children of Lady Alice le Kyteler, by 
different husbands, who accused their 


mother of having bewitched their fa- 
thers respectively, to bestow all their 
substance on William Outlawe, a son 
of her first marriage, to thedisherishon 
and impoverishment of her other 
children. Alice had been married to 
four husbands, all persons of eminent 
condition, namely, William Outlawe, 
Adam le Blond, Richard de Valle, and 
Sir John le Poer, which last was still 
alive. It seems certain that Lady 
Alice was publicly reported to bea 
witch ; and it is probable that what- 
ever foundation for such charges ex- 
isted elsewhere, the fashion or the 
contagion of the day had introduced 
similar practices into Ireland, and 
that she had to a greater or less ex- 
tent been a dabbler in follies of that 
kind. A jury was impannelled by 
De Ledrede, acting on this occasion 
as Pope’s Coroner, and they found in 
the form of a regular inquisition, Ist, 
that Lady Alice Kyteler, mother of 
William Outlawe, had abjured the 
faith during particular periods in 
order to obtain the fulfilment of her 
wicked intents by the aid of magic, 
and that during such times she 
neither heard massnor communicated, 
&c. ; 2ndly, that she and her associates 
sacrificed live animals to the demons, 
and in especial to a familiar called 
Robin Artisson (or Mac Art), and so 
on; 3rdly, 4thly, and 5thly through 
the usual series of witch-doings ; 6thly, 
that the sons and daughters of her 
four husbands had come before the 
bishop, and publicly besought redress 
against her, alleging that by her en- 
chantments she had caused the death 
of some of their fathers, and had so 
bewitched others of them, and had 
reduced them to that infatuation and 
stolidity that they had bestowed all 
their substance on herself and on her 
son William, tothe perpetualimpover- 
ishment of her other children, and 
their heirs, “insomuch (says the In- 
quest) then her husband that now is, 
a John Poer, Knight, by her drugs, 
ents, and magical operations, is 
ne to such a condition that he 
is is totally emaciated, his nails and all 
the hair of his body fallen off ;” with 
otherarticles of the usual tenor, touch- 
ing the familiar, and the intercourse 
of the accused with that incubus. 
The finding being thus complete, 
De Ledrede conceived that by virtue 
of the bull, he was entitled to call on 
the King’s Courts for writs of execu- 
tion, as in case of relapse in heresy. 
But not only did the Chancellor re- 
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fuse to issue any writ on the Inquest, 
but, what was something more to the 
purpose, Arnold le Poer, Seneschal of 
the liberty of Kilkenny, to whose 
court the cognisance of the cause pro- 
perly belonged, issued his writ of 
attachment against the body and 
goods of the bishop. A proceedin 
in prohibition would at a later peri 
have been the regular method of su- 
poner’ De Ledrede’s proceeding ; 

ut, owing probably to the distance 
from Dublin, the practice at that day 
ap to have been for the local 
judge to defend his jurisdiction by 
the summary process of attaching the 
intruder. 

De Ledrede was on his visitation, 
riding out of the town of Callan, 
when Stephen le Poer, bailiff or ba- 
ronial constable of Iverk, accosted 
him, “ My Lord Bishop, take it not 
ill; but we have something which, 
although it is very displeasing to our- 
selves, it is our duty to inform you 
of : we are commanded to attach you 
by your body and goods, and carry you 
to the gaol of the Castle of Kilkenny.” 
The bishop and his companions were 
mightily amazed, and at first doubted 
the authenticity of the warrant ; but, 
said Stephen le Poer, “Can you 
think, my lord, that [ would falsify 
my master’s seal against you who are 
my bishop—I, too, who am your do- 
mestic, and keeper of your robes }”— 
“But,” objected the bishop, “the 
church must be silent throughout my 
diocese if I be imprisoned, and besides 
this is the sacred season of Lent.” 
Stephen replied, he must execute his 
warrant. “Lay your hand on me 
then,” said the bishop, “or at least 
take my horse by the rein; for I 
wont go without some force.” ‘‘ Not 
for the world,” said Stephen, “ would 
I rsd my hand on a bishop; but if your 
lordship will not come on the warrant, 
my orders are to raise the hue and 
cry upon you and your company, 
with horns and trumpets, and more- 
over call the posse of the county to 
assist.” The Sishop would not yet 
believe himself in custody, whereupon 
Stephen gave his horse the spur, and 
pew him “ex transverso” to the 

orse the bishop was riding, enjoining 
him in the name of the law to come 
with him to Kilkenny without more 
ado. “ At least then,” said De 
Ledrede, “let me look at the writ,” 
which being handed to him, he 
slipped it into his purse. “ Surely, 
my lord,” said Stephen, “ you would 
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not despoil me of my warrant.” ' The 
bishop smiled and said, “It was your 
warrant for acting; it will be my 
testimony for obeying; let us go to 
prison.” 

We read the account of these trans- 
actions in a tract drawn up by an 
ecclesiastic, probably De drede 
himself ; and ascribe little weight to 
the charges of bribery, family influ- 
ence, and other undue motives attri- 
buted to the chancellor and seneschal 
by the writer. The chancellor, Roger 
Outlawe, was no doubt a near relative 
of Lady Alice, but while he refused 
to act on a process unknown to the 
law of the county, he showed her no 
favour, but on the contrary, informed 
the bishop that if he desired the aid 
of the secular arm, he should pro- 
ceed by excommunication, and for re- 
lapse in heresy, and not for witchcraft, 
of which the King’s courts were the 
judges. 

Acting on this information, De 
Ledrede had in fact proceeded against 
Lady Kyteler and her associates for 
heresy, and had got the length of a 
formal excommunication; and had 
cited William Outlawe in the same 
cause before his own imprisonment ; 
and as he was not liberated till after 
the day appointed for William’s ap- 

pearance, & was obliged to commence 
is process against him de novo, which 
he did without loss of time on the 
seneschal withdrawing his attach- 
ment. Lady Alice however had in 
the mean time appealed to Dublin 
against the excommunication; and 
Arnold le Poer had taken the neces- 
~~ steps in the archbishop’s court, 
to have the interdict removed. To 
these processes, De Ledrede appeared 
by his proctor, being resolved to con- 
tinue the prosecution of William Out- 
lawe and Dame Kyteler’s associates 
in person; and, as he was now in 
the constitutional path, (crooked 
though it seems to us at this day) 
the affair began to assume a serious 
ap ce for the accused. 

n reading the accountof these pro- 
ceedings, we are struck with some 
surprise to find the machinery of the 
law in such smooth operation, at a 
time generally regarded as so rude 
and turbulent. But the country was 
then in a much more civilised condi- 
tion than it was for more than two 
hundred years afterwards. At the 
time of which we are writing, the 
king’s writs ran, and the justices of 
assize held their circuits in Ulster 
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and Connaught. Ten years later wit- 
nessed the assassination of William 
De Burgh, the revolt of both pro- 
vinces, and the Hibernicisation of 
all the great Anglo-Norman families 
of the west. But for that event, Ire- 
land would probably have kept pace 
with the sister island, and would 
have been ready with her, in the six- 
teenth century, to effect her own re- 
formation. But it was otherwise 
decreed, and in looking back to the 
legal and administrative ability of 
the period, we have to reach it 
through a long tract of social division 
weakness antl turbulence, and esti- 
mate it by the scattered fragments of 
records preserved by chance, and nar- 
ratives disturbed by passion. But to 
return to our bishop. 

His advocate argued stoutly (Mas- 
ter William De Notyngham was his 
name) against the right of appeal in 
a case of excommunication for heresy ; 
but the vicar-general ruled against 
him, and sent the case to commission- 
ers in the country, the result of those 
proceedings does not appear, but it is 
probable that the sentence was never 
affirmed ; for while all the others 
were ultimately made amenable, and 
one of them, Petronilla de Meath, 
was publicly burned, Lady Kyteler 
made or was allowed to make her 
escape to England, and ended her 
days there by a natural death. 

The process against William was 
again interrupted by a summons to 
the bishop to attend a parliament 
in Dublin. There he was met, face 
to face by Arnold le Poer, who stood 
upon the great charter, and declared 
that the liege people of Ireland were 
not bound to obey any bull unless 
received under the authority of the 
state, and warmly inveighed against 
the Anglican stranger who presumed 
to impute heresy to the people of the 
Island of Saints, on the authority of 
Papal constitutions unknown to the 
law. The bishop retorted by charges 
of personal violence and indignity of- 
fered to him by Arnold, and after 
much debate it was referred to four 
prelates to make the peace between 
them. The prelates, as might have 
been expected, gave their award 
against the lay magistrate who had 
committed their brother prelate to pri- 
son, and Arnold had to make his 
submission and ask pardon. 

Emboldened by this success, De 
Ledrede now deputed two ecclesias- 
ttics as his commissioners to renew 
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the inquisition against witchcraft. 
But Arnold immediately issued at- 
tachments against them, and took the 
enquiry into lay hands. William 
Outlawe himself was, with the sheriff 
of the county, appointed to take the 
inquest ; and we may judge of the 
force of the popular belief, by the fact 
that true bills, if we may so express 
it, for witchcraft were again fouad 
against his mother and her aaso- 
ciates; and the sheriff thereupon 
took, and cast such of them as could 
be found, into prison. Here it is al- 
leged they made a full confession of 
their crimes, and Petronillade Meath, 
after having been six times flogged 
by the bishop, admitted that the 
Lady Kyteler had been the head and 
leader of all the sorceries that were 
perpetrated in Kilkenny, and fur- 
ther that she had herself witnessed 
all the impurities charged against 
that lady with her familiar Robin. 
The assizes was now held, and Pe- 
tronilla, convicted on her own confes- 
sion, ina process duly instituted ina lay 
court, was publicly burned in presence 
of an infinite number of the people. 
It would be tedious to pursue the 
narrative of the subsequent proceed- 
ings against William Outlawe. In 
spite of the exertions of friends and 
kinsmen in the highest places of the 
state, he was convicted, excommuni- 
cated, and given over to the sheriff 
to “ justify him by his body,” till 
he should make reconciliation for 
himself with holy mother church. 
The reconciliation was made on the 
following terms:—that he should 
cover with lead the whole roof of 
the cathedral, from the belfry to the 
east end, as also the entire chapel of 
the Virgin. That he should at his 
proper charges make a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land by the first convoy, 
and if he should die by the way, that 
his executors should pay the unex- 
vended balance to pious uses. 
That he should find a priest per- 
petually to say masses in the church 
of St. Mary before the image there 
set up by the bishop, in considera- 
tion of the masses lost to the diocese 
during the interdict. That he should 
make a bye pilgrimage to the church 
of St. Thomas the Martyr, and do 
penance there for his persecution of 
the bishop, being in the nature of 
martyrdom. That he should fast 
from flesh every third holy day dur- 
ing his pilgrimage ; and finally, that 
he should beccme bound to the 
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bishop and his successors in a bond 
for one thousand pounds sterling ; 
conditioned, that he should not openly 
or secretly, by word or deed, offend 
against the church, the bishop, or 
his ministers ; and the enrolment of 
which bond in fact remains of record 
to this day on the rolls of chancery. 

Whether William Outlawe covered 
the cathedral with lead as was stipu- 
lated, does not appear, for the tower 
fell soon after, carrying with it the 
whole of the roof and a good part of 
the building. A fine east window of 
stained glass, however, which De 
Ledrede had put up, escaped the 
ruin, and remained an object of 
general admiration down to the 
time of Cromwell. Our authors give 
a pleasing account of the appearance 
of the building, and particularly of 
this eastern window, from a Latin de- 
scription of the cathedral, supposed 
to have been written by David Roth, 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Ossory, 
in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century :— 


And that I may present to nearer view 
en actual representation of that munifi- 
cient holiness, which had its birth in 
t'mes of old, it will be permitted to take 
et least a hasty survey of the cathedral 
church, with its appurtenances and com- 
ponent parts, to the end that the faithful 
cf our time may learn and admire the 
jiety of their ancestors. 

Situation has its advantages in dis- 
playing the proportions and magnificence 
of, a fabric ; for a building which pos- 
resses a situation moderately lofty, and 
enjoys a free air, is wont to appear more 
cxhilarating and beautiful. So this 
church of St. Canice, as well from its si- 
tuation on a gentle eminence, from 
whence, as from a watch-tower, it looks 
freely abroad on the city lying beneath, 
and wide-spread surrounding district, as 
well as because it rises from its founda- 
tion a structure of the most solid nature, 
composed of cut and polished stone, com- 
mends itself to the near beholder. 


Adjoining the north side of the choir, 
and close to the external wall of the 
church, an anchorite’s cell was attached, 
whence, from an aperture in the wall 
near the right, or gospel side, of the 
high altar, the enclosed anchorite dduld 
behold the performance of the divine mys- 
teries. ° . ° t's ‘ 

The choir of the church of St. Canice 
is ample and splendid enough, adorned 
by a wonderfully large eastern window, 
than which I know not any in all this 
kingdom of greater size or miore replete 
with ornament, It is divitled by two 


piers, furnished with columns of solid stone; * ~~ 


and the light streams in through painted 
glass, on which is most skilfully depicted 
the history of the entire life, passion, re- 
surrection, and ascension of the Lord. 
Such is the elegance and splendour of 
this work, so great is the ornament it af- 
fords to, and so much does it become the 


’ building, that when the new iconoclasts, 


who sprung up under King Edward, and 
again under his sister Elizabeth, offered 
violence to the holy images, and that 
shameless miscreant, John Bale, had bro- 
ken and violated all he could find of the 
statues and efligies of the saints, never- 
theless both he, and the other intrusive 
bishops after him, restrained their violent 
hands from these windows. 


Some remains of these fine win- 
dows have been lately discovered. 
Our authors give us coloured illustra- 
tions and a full description, which 
will interest the large class of mediz- 
val church-restorers :— 


The quantity of glass discovered was 
considerable, and it was at first hoped 
that it might bear leading, and be placed 
in some of the windows of the cathedral ; 
but the damp nature of the soil by which 
it had been for nigh two centuries cover- 
ed, had rendered it extremely brittle and 
liable to come away in flakes ; the soda, 
which enters into the fabrication of all 
glass, having become decomposed and 
separated from the silica. The glass was 
of various kinds, viz., white, opaque, 
painted, and stained ; there were many 
varieties of the latter, as purple, blue, 
ruby, yellow, amber, green, amethyst, 
and a rich ultramarine, with intermediate 
shades of all these colours. The painted 
glass exhibited chiefly portions of floral 
designs, painted in a reddish stain on 
white and semi-opaque glass, and then 
burned in. On a careful examination of 
the entire mass not more than four or 
five fragments exhibiting traces of the 
huinan figure presented themselves. Inn- 
mediately after the discovery, the writer, 
being desirous to ascertain the age of the 
specimens discovered, in order to identify 
them with De Ledrede’s glass, communi- 
cated the facts to Mr. Charles Winston, 
whose “ Inquiry into the Difference of 
Style observable in Ancient Glass Paint- 
ings” is a standard work of reference on 
the subject. Mr. Winston’s reply was 
entirely in favour of the conjecture 
that the fragments of glass discovered be- 
longed to the fourteenth century. He 
stated that fourteenth century glass is dis- 
tinguishable by the nature and texture of 
the material, by its colour, and by the 
mode of painting on it. The texture of 
the glass is sometimes impure, and often 
nearly opaque ; frequently it is encrusted 
with a brown ferruginous coating, or per- 
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forated by little round holes about the size 
of a pin’s head,—the effect of decomposition 
in both cases. Glass of this period has a 
tendency to exfoliate like mica. The 
plain glass is frequently of a rich sea- 
green hue, varying in depth according to 
the manufacture and thickness of the 
sheet. Some of the plain and coloured 
glass of this period is very thick, ranging 
from a quarter of an inch to a sixteenth, 
or under. The colour and mode of pro- 
ducing it afford also criteria to judge of 
the age of glass. 

In the fourteenth century, the yellow 
and ruby stains were produced in a very 
peculiar way, namely, by a coating of 
yellow or ruby glass laid over a substra- 
tum of white, often presenting a streaked 
and uneven appearance, as if laid on with 
a brush. This yellow stained glass is not 
to be confounded with a homogeneous 
yellow glass which was in use during all 
the periods over which glass painting ex- 
tends, and which, with all such homoge- 
neously-tinted glass, of whatever colour, 
is termed “ pot-metal.” Ruby glass is 
invariably stained on one side only of the 
sheet, the substratum being white glass ; 
and the layer of colouring matter varies 
much in thickness according to the age of 
the glass, the oldest being of considerable 
substance, Frequently, when viewed 
edgeways, it is found to consist of several 
laminz of ruby embedded in white glass. 
Geometrical patterns, consisting of com- 
binations of the circle, spherical triangle, 
&c., are especially characteristic of four- 
teenth century glass work ; whilst the flo- 
ral patterns in vogue consisted of running 
scrolls formed by tendrils, with ivy, ma- 
ple, vine, or oak leaves springing from 
them; the lines of the design being 
strongly marked, and painted in an ena- 
mel tint of a reddish-brown colour, com- 
posed of an oxide of iron, mixed with a 
soft flux, which, when exposed to heat, 
permanently adhered to the glass. Fine 
cross-hatchings were much used at this 
period also. Examples of every variety of 
the different kinds described by Mr. 
Winston were found amongst the glass 
exhumed in 1846 from beneath the north 
windows of the choir. Some character- 
istic specimens have been represented in 
tinted lithography on the accompanying 
plate, and give a faithful idea of the ori- 
ginals, except that it was found impos- 
sible adequately to reproduce the bril- 
liancy of the ruby tint of the glass. Ex- 
amples of the geometric and floral pat- 
terns, already alluded to, have also been 
included in our illustration. The delicacy 
of the tendrils represented’ on one of the 
specimens will be observed, and affords a 
striking example of the attention be- 
stowed on work which, from its height 
above the spectator’s eye, could only pre- 
sent the general effect of colour or form. 
A fragment of the draped arm of a hu- 
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man figure may be seen painted on en- 
other of the specimens figured on tle 
plate. 


These debris were turned up in 
clearing out the area of the old “an- 
ker-house,” or anchorites’ cell adjoin- 
ing the choir. This singular append- 
age to the cathedral was the resi- 
dence of a hermit who was built in 
his narrow habitation, and known by 
the vernacular designation of the 
“ holy man in the stone.” There re- 
mains an aperture over the place of 
the high altar through which the 
Kilkenny recluse (or rather ixcluse) 
witnessed the ceiebration of mass: 
this, and the reception of his food 
through another window, constituting 
his only intercourse with the external 
world. It appears that such enthu- 
siasts were to be found built up in 
the precincts of many religious houses 
during these same middle ages, to 
which so many of our church-restorers 
are desirous to return for architectural 
and other examples. We confess we 
regard the “ anker-house” of Saint 
Canice as an ugly set-off against the 
splendor of Bishop Ledrede’s win- 
dows, and hope, for the credit of re- 
ligion, that the middle ages may be 
allowed to retain all the interest at- 
taching to such objects. Regarding 
ian, bowwne, from what we hope 
may be a safe distance, it may not be 
uninstructive to peruse the learned 
account of them given by Messrs. 
Graves and Prim :— 


The anchorites’ cell at Forestillremains : 
St. Doulough’s near Dublin, a remarkable 
example ; and that of St. Munna of Tagh- 
mun, in Westmeath, may be added to the 
instances enumerated by the writer of the 
M.S. Marianus Scotus, the celebrated 
annalist, was an incluse, 

It seems to be a misnomer to call such 
* inclusorii” anchorites who have their 
name from avaxwpéw, because they 
usually retired to a desert place. They 
are more properly ascetics, who lived 
apart in a cell, e rules promised in 
the M.S. are still desiderata ; but by a 
rule drawn up by Grimlaic, an anchorite 
priest of the ninth, or, at latest, tenth 
century, anchorites were required to live 
near churches. A Bavarian rule directs 
the cell to be of stone, twelve feet square, 
with three windows, one opposite the 
choir, by which the Eucharist was to be 
received, the second for admitting food, 
and the third for light, to be closed 
by horn or glass. Of this kind appears 
to have been the cell at Kilkenny. The 
cell at “ Aghure” (Freshford), about se- 
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ven miles from Kilkenny, has been totally 
removed. In England a few “ anker- 
houses” remain, as in the south transept 
of Norwich Cathedral, and at Wilbra- 
ham, Cambridgeshire, in the tower. 
Many anker-houses were wooden struc- 
tures close to the church, so that their oc- 
cupants dwelt, as the author of ‘“ The 
Ancren Riwle” of the thirteenth century, 
published by the Camden Society, says, 
under the eaves of the church. These 
ascetics were of both sexes. The cere- 
mony of inclusion was attended with a 
solemn service, of which an example, 
with rubrical directions, is preserved in 
the Harleian Collection, No. 873, Mus. 
Brit. In cases of great strictness (which 
was voluntary on the part of the incluse), 
the anchorite was locked in for life, and 
the bishop, whose consent was necessary, 
placed his seal upon the cell. Occasion- 
ally the entrance was closed up with 
masonry. The incluse lived upon the alms 
of the pious. So we find Henry II. be- 
queathing gifts to the incluses of Jerusa- 
lem, England, and Normandy. In a 
will of the fifteenth century there is a 
bequest to “the anker in the wall be- 
side Bishopsgate,” London; and Saint 
Richard, Bishop of Chichester, makes be- 
quests to the incluses (in one instance, a 
female) of Pageham, Hoghton, Stope- 
ham, and Heringham. A _ contempo- 
rary bishop of Norwich mentions several 
‘‘ankers” and incluses in his will, and 
especially his niece Ella, “ in reclusorio ” 
at Massingham. 


Those who are curious in fonts, 
encaustic tiles, hood-molds, corbel- 
heads, bosses, vault-ribs, pendentives, 
and the other apparatus of church 
architecture and embellishment, will 
find, in the detailed description of 
the building, a fund of interesting 
and instructive matter. It is cer- 
tainly the most complete and artistic 
piece of local architectural illustration 
that has as yet appeared in Ireland, 
and we doubt not will be received by 
many learned persons and societies 
in England—wheresubjects of this’na- 
ture are more generally understood— 
as a very valuable addition to the ar- 
chitectural and antiquarian library ; 
but, as we cannot transfer the con- 
joined illustrations to our text, we 
shall leave this department of the 
work to commend itself by inspec- 
tion, and proceed to the monumental 
division, in which the authors have 
collected a large amount of family 
history and affiliations. 

Every one is familiar with the 
name of the great Kilkenny family of 
Butler ; but many of the other names 
which are met in these records have 
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a strange appearance to modern eyes; 
Le Kyteler, for example : was it Le 
Keteler, in like manner as Le Botiller? 
Outlawe, whence came this family? 
Were they Lawlesses and Welshmen 
of Tyrawley, or the descendants of 
some outlawed personage whose mis- 
hap they thought it no dishonour to 
perpetuate. Galrassyn ; here is a 
strange and barbarous name, which 
we can hardly think truly transcribed. 
Here again, we have the family of De 
Valle, who present themselves under 
the various equivalents of Wall, Vale, 
Veel, and Calf, and possibly are re- 
presented also by Glen. The Le Blonds 
are now Whites; the De Pontes, 
Brydges ; the St. Aubyns, Tobins; and 
so on. 

As we might expect in the cathedral 
of their city, the tombsof the Butlers 
are the most numerous and the most 
imposing. Next to these come the 
effigies of the barons of Courtstown, 
the once great family of the Graces, now 
wellnigh forgotten, or only remember- 
ed for the inordinate amount of com- 
memoration which they and their af- 
fairs, both great and little,have received 
at the too pious hands of the historian 
of the Grace Mausoleum. After these 
we may enumerate the Shortals and 
Purcells, two families of long standing 
and great consideration in the city. 
The Carlyles also, whose name, under 
the form Karlell, is of frequent occur- 
rence in the records, hold a conspicu- 
ous place among the oldest class of 
monuments. 

Space permits us to select from the 
great number of monumental illus- 
trations under which this division of 
tombs is enriched, two only of the 
most remarkable, the tomb of the 
Red Earl of Ormond and his Countess 
Margaret, and that of James Shortal 
of Ballylarkan. The earl and countess 
repose side by side, on two altar tombs. 
He is clad in the fashion of the time, 
in armour, which it would be tedious 
here to describe. Those who are 
enamoured of the niceties of bascinets, 
sollerets, cuissarts,and jambarts, may 
(peace to the shade of Meyrick!) con- 
sult the original for themselves. The 
countess’s costume, however, may 
interest some of our fair readers :— 


By the side of the earl lies his countess, 
her hands joined in prayer. She is clad in 
a “supertunic,” with sleeves and skirt of 
ample width, the former gathered into 
bands at the wrists, from beneath which 
appear the closely fitted laced sleeves of 
the “kirtle.” The collar of the supertunic 
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is made low, and falls back over the 
shoulders ; the dress is confined at the 
waist by a girdle, the end of which, richly 
jeweled and embroidered, depends below 
the knee ; on the head is worn the “horned 
head-dress,” with its richly reticulated 
* caul” for the hair, over which appears the 
elaborately embroidered “coverchef” de- 
pending in folds to the shoulders, and sup- 
ported at each side by small figures of angels. 


This Lady Margaret was a Fitzge- 
rald, daughter of the Earl of Kildare, 
who gave her in marriage to Sir Piers 
Butler, as the Book of Howth has it, 
“for polissaye.” Piers was a compe- 
titor for the native chieftainship of 
Ormond (the earl being at that time 
an habitual absentee), against Sir 
James of Ormond, an illegitimate son 
of a former earl, who was engaged as 
usual in feud with the Fitzgeralds ; 
and the Earl of Kildare, adopting the 
ne of other greater powers, sought 

y setting up Butler against Butler, 
to bring the whole house of Ormond 
to destruction, and did not scruple to 
give his own daughter as part of his 
contribution in aid of the pretensions 
of his enemy’s rival. He little thought 
that Margaret would yet become the 
greatest woman of the Butler name, 
and one of their most active and am- 
bitious competitors for power with his 
own family. Sir Piers and his bride 
at first found themselves hard pressed 
to keep a footing in the Butler coun- 
try, Sir James finding enough to 
do both for father and son-in-law. 
We must remember that we are not 
now in the beginning of thefourteenth, 
but near the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, (1485-7), when the revolt of 
Ulster and Connaught, glanced at 
above, had involved the whole realm, 
with the exception of a small district 
near Dublin, in turbulence and disor- 
der, and had thrown back society to 
such a point of retardation, that Ire- 
land, instead of keeping pace with, or 
even outstripping England, as she 
seemed prepared to do a century 
before, has ever since (if we except 
one short glorious epoch) been dragged 
reluctantly behind her in all the de- 
velopments of social progress. Sir 
Piers and his wife were driven to the 
woods and wilds for shelter. She was 
great with child; she could get no 
better fare than milk, and begged for 
wine. “ Truly, Margaret,” said Sir 
Piers—(we adopt the pithy words of 
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old Stanihurst)—“ thou shalt have 
store of wine within the four and 
twenty hours ; or else thou shalt feed 
alone on milk for me.” And so, hav- 
ing none but his lackey, a faithful 
fellow, James White by name, to 
accompany him, he rode out of his 
hiding place in a desperate mood of 
mind, when, as luck would have it, 
whom should he encounter but “the 
black bastard ” James himself, who be- 
ing “avery plessant gentill man, and in 
love with a fayr and beutyfull gentill 
woman called Rose Barry,” was ri- 
ding with six serving men in his train 
from Dunmore towards Kilkenny. 
Notwithstanding the odds of numbers, 
the two attacked the seven, and Piers 
with an Irish javelin struck his rival 
through the body andslew him. Ina 
few years after, not only had he ingra- 
tiated himself with the absentee earl to 
the extent of being appointed his agent 
and deputy in all his Irish possessions, 
but got himself namednext in remain- 
der to the estates in events which 
afterwards occurred, when he became 
the high and mighty Piers, eighth Earl 
of Ormond, the successful rival of 
Kildare, Lord Treasurer and Presi- 
dent of the Privy Council, in short, 
the first subject of the realm in Ire- 
land. In all his measures, Lady Mar- 
garet was his counsellor. No other 
woman of the Anglo-Norman race 
has left so lively a remembrance in the 
minds of the Irish people. The dames 
of the country quiet their infants with 
her name to this day. She was a 
great builder and promoter of all good 
husbandry and household decency. 
As they say in some parts of the 
country that such a tower or bridge 
was built by the Goban Saer, so 
through the broad tracts of Kilkenny 
and Ormond they will tell you still 
that all the strongest castles were 
built by Margery Garrett. “She 
was,” says Stanihurst, “ manlike and 
tall of stature, very liberall and beau- 
tifull, a sure friend, a bitter enemy, 
hardiie disliking where she fancied, 
not easilie fancieing where she dis- 
liked ; the only means at those daies 
whereby hir husband his countrie 
was reclamed from sluttishnesses and 
slovenrie to cleane beddinge and civi- 
litie;’ and here she now lies in her 
horned headdress and plaited super- 
tunic, a stately effigy, on which the 
noblest youth of our land, whether 
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Butlers or Fitzgeralds, may look with 
reverence. 

The Shortal monument we have se- 
lected for the solace of our friends 
who have lost their hearts in the 
Soulage collection. It isin monumen- 
tal art—at least so say our authors— 
a unique example of body armour. 


The armour fits close to the person, 
and was probably composed of leather, 
strengthened by plates or scales of steel, 
riveted to each other in bands, the joints 
being broken after the fashion of roof-ti- 
ling. The arms are encased in “brassarts” 
of plate, each being formed of two pieces 
coupled together, having “ coudieres” or 
elbow pieces of small size, with ‘‘roundels” 
at the elbow and shoulder joints,—in the 
latter case worn over the camail. The 
“ gauntlets” have been partially broken 
away, but are restored from portions 
which remain, compared with other exam- 
ples occurring in the cathedral. On the 
head is worn an acutely pointed “ basci- 
net,” with its visor thrown back ; from 
the rim of the bascinet depends the “ ca- 
mail” of chain mail, covering the neck 
and shoulders like a tippet. ‘‘ Cuissarts ” 
and “jambarts” of plate, each formed 
like the brassarts, of front and back pieces 
coupled together, enclose the legs above 
and below the knees, which are themselves 
guarded by “‘ genouillieres,” from beneath 
which double plates project above and 
below, giving additional security. The 
feet, which rest on a lion, are cased in 
pointed ‘“sollerets ” of plate, joined like 
a lobster’s tail. The sword belt, buckled 
obliquely across the hips, is attached to 
the upper part of the scabbard, which, 
before the monument was mutilated, must 
have been curiously ornamented, to judge 
from a small portion of the point still 
remaining uninjured. 

Rarer even than the body armour 
of the lord of pala, is a good 
epitaph, whether English or Latin. 
To be pathetic, solemn, and epigram- 
matically happy at the same time, is 
very difficult. The writer of the epi- 
taph on Mrs, Stoughton, who died in 
child-birth, A.p. 1631, has come so 


near success as happens to few in the 
art. 


EPITAPH. 


A vertuous mother, and her New-borne 
sonne 

(Parted) here meet, and end where they 
begun. 

Shee from her Bearing-bed, Hee from the 
wombe 

Exchang’d their Living graues for this 

dead Tombe, 


St. Canice. 
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This Pile, and Epitaph seeme vainely 
spent, 

Goodnesse reares her a surer monument. 

No curious hand can cut, noe lab’ring head 

Bring more to prayse her then the life shee 
lead. 

Bemone that readest ! and liue as well (as 
shee) 

Soe shalt thou want nor tombe nor elogie, 


Mole sub hic tegitur (Lector) dignissima 
coniux, 

Dans proli vitam, perdidit ipsa suam. 

Quam si forma, fauor populi, stirps, res 
satis ampla, 

Si pudor, ingenium, si juuenile decus, 

Si quid in humanis quenquam seruaret in 
ceum, 

Mortis ab incursu sospes et illa foret. 

Parte tamen meliore sui, famfq’ superstes 

Qué licet, eterno nomine viva viget. 


Hoc ben? promeritum ben? grati munus 
amoris 
Coniugem in amissam coniugis ecce sui est. 


We have but one complaint to make 
of our authors. They give their read- 
ers credit for knowing a great deal 
more of Irish historical affairs than 
falls to the lot of ordinarily educated 
yersons. The better educated we are, 
in the usual acceptation of the phrase, 
the less we are supposed to turn our 
eyes on ourown country. One cannot 
but be amused at the outlines to which 
ecclesiastical jealousy and (we are 
ashamed to say) state-policy have re- 
duced the history of the nation in our 
public schools. But we look for better 
days. We do not think, now, that 
there can be any great danger in let- 
ting the young people know some- 
thing more about Margaret Fitzgerald 
than what they used to hear from 
their mothers when they were naugh- 
ty. It cannot, surely, put any great 
harm into the heads of the Purcells, 
and Shortalls, and Cantwells, to know 
that they had ancestorsof gentle blood 
and cultivated manners five hundred 
years ago. We should rather say, 
that it would be a good state-policy 
to encourage such a retrospect. But 
the main comfort which those who 
think with us, must derive from the 
observation of what is, and has. for 
the last twenty years been going on 
around us, lies in the assurance, 
which nothing can shake, that the 
labours of diligent, honest learning 
will bear their fruit and make their 
policy for themselves in their own due 
and certain season. 
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AUTUMN ECLOGUES. 
BY JONATHAN FREKE SLINGSBY. 
ECLOGUE I. 

THE HAYMAKERS. 


Giters—Hopor—Marcery—oTHer HayMakers—ALGERNON Da Sprv3eR—Grire. 








Scene L. 


In the deep and fragrant meadow, 
By the brink of sunny waters, 

Where the trees fling down long shadow, 
Throng the village sons and daughters. 





Every hand in willing labor 
Tosses out the new-mown treasure ; 

Every youth finds some fair neighbour— 
Ah! their work to-day is pleasure. 


Men with muscle braced and brawny; | 
White-haired ancients tottering, stocping ; 

Girls whose sun-kissed brows are tawny ; 
Children rolling, laughing, whooping. 


(Enter Algernon De Spencer, a city poet, with a book and pencil in his hand. ) 


Just thirty miles from town—an hour by rail,— 

And all is sylvan as in primal days, 

When Saturn ruled and shepherds piped on reeds— 

What a sweet peaceful spot! How fresh the air 

Floats o’er the full, bright river, where the fly 

Dips down a moment with her lustrous wings, 

And the trout springs with bubbling leap to catch her. 

Ha! ha! the fly’s away: the fish drops back 

With empty jaws. A hair-breadth ’scape, my beauty !— 

Come, let me lie beneath the linden tree, 

And court the muse. ’Tis just the fitting place 

To catch poetic thought. ( Opens his book and begins to write.) 

What sounds are these that make the ether throb 

oN With quicker pulses? Human tones they are,— 

Melodious dissonance of merry voices— 

There a man’s bass swells broadly ; there the trill 

Of a maid’s treble rings up clear and high, 

Till the air shakes with laughter. Here they come, 

By Pan and all his pipes, a jocund group. 

Haymakers—I'll go join them. (oes up to them.) 
Give you good day. 


Giles.—God save you, sir. What may the time o’day be? 
Algernon.—Three quarters gone to noon. 
Gilcs— Anan? 
Alorrnon.— Your pardon, 
Good rustic ; what my language would convey 


Unto your grosser apprehension is— 
It wants a quarter yet to twelve o'clock, 
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Giles.—I thank you, sir. (aside.) Alack, poor gentleman, 
I thought as much. (touches his forehead.) 


Algernon.— My pretty, nut-brown maid ; 
What is your name? 


Margery.- - Margery Dawkins, sir, 
For want of better. Father calls me Meg, 
And sometimes Madge, when he is merry o’ nights. 


Algernon.—Meg, Madge, Margery, Margaret, Marguerite 
Pearl, Daisy. "Tis a name that quunipeve borne, 
And poets sung of. Pray you, Marguerite 
Your rake awhile—I fain would be your pupil. 


Hodge.—Sir, if you wish to toss a swarth or two % 
For your diversion, yonder there’s a fork ~ 
Quite at your service; leave the lass her rake. 


ace 


(Algernon takes the fork and begins to toss the hay.) 


(aside.)—I don’t half like his freedom with my sweetheart ; 
These town-bred fellows think that country girls 
Are, like ripe blackberries at Michaelmas, 
Ready for any hand that cares to pluck them. 


Margery.—You toss the hay too far beyond you, sir ; 
I can’t rake after you. 


Giles.— Throw it up thus. 
Hodge.—Or thus, (covers him with hay.) 
Omnes.— Or thus, (following Hodge’s lead.) 


Algernon.— Good folks, I cry you merey— 
You'll smother me with sweetness. Do you think 
My head’s in want of thatching? Pah! I’m choking. 


Giles.—There now, have done. You'll spoil his honor’s beaver. 
Sir, — must take our sport as it is meant, 

Kindly, though it be rudeish. Will you share 

Our cheese and ale? There goes the bell for dinner. 





? 


Hark ! the bell’s ringing 
In clear music flows, 
Pleasantly bringing 
The noon-tide repose. 
*Neath the trees by the river, 
Where deep falls the shade, 
While hot sunbeams quiver, 
The noon-meal is spread. 
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SCENE II. 


Giles.—(Filling a horn drinking-cup.) 
My service to you, sir. 
I pledge you, friend, 
With my whole heart. Prithee, sweet Marguerite, 
Touch me the goblet with thy ruddy lips 
Before thou pass it, and transmute the malt 
To nectar by the alchemy of beauty. 


Algernon.— 


Margery.—Sir, I suppose you want the ale-jug. Here. (hands it.) 


Hodge.—Keep your new-fangled talk for city ladies, 
You waste such words upon us, simple rustics. 


Algernon.—Well said, good Hobbinol. ‘ Ve mittatis 
Margaritas vestras ante porcos.’ 


Hodge.— Gadzooks ! 
What's Margaret to you, I’d like to know, 
That you should have her name upon your tongue 
So alib, with your French lingo? 


Giles.— Nay, nay, Hodge, 
Don’t lose your temper—(aside) The poor gentleman, 
God help him, is—(points again to his forehead.) 


Algernon.—My pretty Margaret, you shall have 4 song 
I’ve writ upon your name, my Daisy-pearl. 


Margery.—Oh ! thank you, sir, I dearly love a song. 
Now, please, we’re ready— 


Algernon (sings, addressing Margaret). 


SONG, 
“si DOUCE EST LA MARGUERIT®.” 
I 


Of all the flowers of Earth, I ween, 
There’s none that can compare 

With that which springs when meads are green, 
And bears thy name, my fair. 

So bright the Daisy is and sweet, 
Si douce est la Marguerite. 


Hodge (aside\.—{Mad as a hare in March ; and yet, my Meg 
Takes strangely to his antics. How he mouths— 
Kissing her hand, by George !—Pray God his slaver 
Don’t set her mad as he, or something worse, 
If he’s more knave than mad. In either case, 
Pll mar his pranks. } (Exit Hodge.) 


il, 


A golden boss its centre is, 
Wherefrom all round do spread 
Long, silver shafts, to make the rays, 
Just faintly tinged with red. 
So bright the Daisy is and sweet, 

Si douce est la Marguerite, 
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The dimpling flowers so dense between 
The verdant grass are bient, 

It seems Spring’s kirtle, emerald-green, 
With costly pearls besprent. 

So bright the Daisy is and sweet, 
Si douce est la Marguerite. 


IV. 


The welkin hath full many a star, 
The eyes of Night are they— 
Earth’s own flower-stars the daisies are, 
The fairest ‘ eyes of day.’ 
So bright the Daisy is and sweet, 
Si douce est la Marguerite. 


Vv. 


All day the Grasshopper he sings 
For her his choicest song, 

And then he lies with folded wings 
Beside her all night long. 

So bright the Daisy is and sweet, 
Si douce est la Marguerite. 


Enter Hodge, with Gripe the Constable. 


Hodge (aside ).—{That’s your man—the fellow with the beard 
Like a bird’s nest—a madman just escaped 
From Bedlam. 


Gripe (astde).— Hush ! we must not seem to watch him ; 
Leave him to me ; I know the leg he’s lame of. | 


Vi. 


Ah ! Marguerite des Marguerites ! 
My pearl of pearls art thou, 

This daisy wreath lies at thy feet, 
Oh place it on thy brow. 

So bright the Daisy is and sweet— 
St douce est la Marguerite. 


(Algernon fails affectedly on one knee before Marguerite ; Gripe, who has stolen 
up behind, springs upon him, flings Margaret's shawl over his he 1, 
closing it tightly round his neck. The poet kicks and struggles. 


Gripe (to Hodge.) Now, then, just hold him so, and mind your shins, 
’Till I put on the darbies.—( Takes out a pair of handcuffs, which 
he puts onthe poet.) 


That will do, 
Give him a little breath. You need not choke him. 
Come, there’s no time to lose. The train will start 
At half-past one for town. 


Algernon.—( Struggling as they lead him away.)—Help! murder ! fire ! 
Villains, I swear, the world shall ring with this ! 
Pll sing my wrongs in verse, and make your guilt 
Immortal as my vengeance! (Zvit.) ge 
9 
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Margery.—Dear heart ! I’m sorry for him. 


Giles, — So am I. 
A very harmless gentleman, in troth, 
Though he be crazy. 


Margery.— Such a pretty song ! 


Giles.—God help us all! They say ’tis folks like him, 
With little wits, that make out all the ballads. 
God keep us all in our right minds ! 


Omnes.— Amen ! 


Giles- -Now, lads and lasses, to our work again. 
‘ While the sun shines, make hay,’ so goes the saw. 


Now the sylvan toil renewing, 
Through the mead they go hay-making ; 
Some are gathering, some are strewing, 
Some are tossing, some are raking. 


Now a joyous lad is shouting; 

There rings out a maiden’s laughter ; 
Here a girl flies, coyly pouting, 

While her lover follows after. 


Thus the hours move onward sprightly, 
Sport and labor blent together ; 

As the trooping clouds scud lightly 
’Cross the sun in autumn weather. 


Sweet bells now pealing 
The dreamy air fill ; 

Soft shadows stealing, 
Creep down the hill. 


From labor reposing, 
Light laughter and song 

With day’s mellow closing 
Float faintly along. 


ECLOGUE II, 
THE HARVESTERS. 
REAPERS—BmNDERS—FRUIT-GATHERERS—RALPH—MADELINE. 


See, o’er the plain 
Waves the gold grain, 
Ripening and whitening in sunshine and breeze ; 
Heavily now 
On many a bough 
The ruddy-cheeked apples hang down from the trees. 


Out with the morn, 
Sweep down the corn ; 
Maids, tend the sickle and bind up the grain : 
Gather the fruit 
Ere it fall from the shoot ; 
Fill every basket and load every wain. 
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Labor all day 
While labor we may, 
*Till evening shall come when man labors no more. 
The God that ordains 
The fruit and the grains 
Shall bless cheerful labor “in basket and store.” 


Half up the side of a rich-swelling hill, 

Whose brow was diademed with purple heath, 
And feet were sandaled with the greenest sward, 
Lay, in the cincture of a leafy wood, 

A rural dwelling—cottage you might call it— 
For the low western front showed but one row 
Of latticed windows, broken in the midst 

By a light, trelliced porch, around whose sides 
Roses and jasmine and the eglantine 

Were intertwined, a living robe of bloom 

And fragrant beauty. Southward, a gable-end 
Rose to a second stage, and caught the light 
Of noonday on the lozenged window-panes. 
But north and east were sheltered by the hill, 
And the dense grove of trees, just ete 
Pale yellow, and rich brown, and russet bright, 
That told of early frosts in autumn nights, 


The sun was westering now some hours since noon, 
And lit up in a blaze the diamond panes ; 
In that fair cottage front, that made them glow, 
Tinted by heaven’s own pencil, with rich hues 
That shamed the stainer’s art. Close by the porch, 
Where the n lawn stole down into the vale, 
To lave its feet in a broad lucid stream 
That slid down seaward, full and rippleless, 
Stood two. A man whose years might scarcely count 
Some thirty winters, At his side a mate— 
You knew her such by the calm, loving gaze 
Of her blue, earnest eyes,—the trustful leaning 
With which she gave her weight upon his arm,— 
Whom twenty summers’ nied shone upon, 
To rear her beauties from the bud and bloom 
To the rich blow of perfect womanhood. 
And these two stood awhile, and filled their eyes 
With all that harvest-glory, and their hearts 
With His great glory who made all the earth 
Sing out with joy and teem with fruitfulness. 
Silent and still—too full their eyes and hearts 
For speech or motion. But at last, as wells 
Fill brimful up from hidden springs, and flow 
Over their nts in a babbling rill, 
So did Ralph Wilton’s heart find utterance 
In words to Madeline, that turned to song. 


RALPH TO MADELINE, 


scn”. 


L 


The flowers of the summer are faded —- 

But the valley is golden with grain-wealth to-day. 
Rich fruit hangs in clusters, and wreaths of gay hops, 
And the nut and the berry are ripe in the copse. 
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I, 
Dear heart! let us linger abroad till the even, 
While Twilight's cold finger tones down the bright heaven, 
And think, though youth’s pleasures like flowers depart, 
Love’s Autumn brings treasures to stay each true heart. 


Il. 
But soon shall the wind, sweeping rudely along, 
Strip the wood of its leaves, rob the grove of its song, 
‘And the richness of Autumn shall vanish away, 
As the bird from the grove and the leaf from the spray. 


Iv. 

Dear heart ! then we'll wander no more at evetide, 
But cheerily ponder our bright hearth beside, 

And think how the treasures Love garners at home 
Shall yield us their pleasures till brighter days come. 


Down the red west 
The sun sinks to rest— 
Ruddily rises the full harvest moon : 
With dance and with song 
Speed the evening along— 
Man, take thy rest, thy day’s labor is done. 


Thou hast gathered and reaped, 
Thou hast garnered and heaped, 
Thy barns are all filled—thou hast laid up thy store. 
Soul, take thine ease, 
For the rich Autumn days 
Will be each more abundant than those gone before. 


But clouds soon arise, 
Darkening the skies, 
Cold rains by day and the keen frost at eves ; 
Then thro’ the groves 
The gusty wind roves, 
And rends from the branches the sere, russet leaves. 


Brief the day grows, 
Turbidly flows 
A hoarse brawling torrent, the stream from the hill ; 
Rare now is heard 
The gay song of the bird, 
And the beams of the sunlight are watery and chill. 


And so, day by day, 
As the hours glide away, 
The glories of Autumn shall all disappear, 
Till Winter shall clasp 
The cold Earth in his grasp, 
And Nature mid snow-palls is laid on her bier. 


On her bier she is laid, 
But “ the maid is not dead,” 
She sleepeth in hope till the moment shall come, 
When a voice from the skies 
Shall say, “ Maiden, arise !” 
‘ud wake her again in her beauty and bloom. 
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CURIOSITIES OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


CHAPTER II, 


Recapitulation.—The two Revolutions —Intermixture of Languages.—A bsorption of 
French by the English.—Extent to which the language has thus been modified.—The 
Dictionary, the Literary, and the Colloquial vocabularies. 


Tue sum of what was advanced in 
our preceding chapter may be com- 
prised in the following propositions :— 

; 1. The ae matenel Aa, lation 
of the people speaking the language 
which we now speak i these idlends 
appears to have been from time im- 
memoria! substantially the same that 
it still is, namely the Hnglish ; 

2. The Saxons (Seave, or Sexe) ap- 
pear to have been properly only a 
sub-division of the English (Ongle, 
Engle, Angli, Ingles, ke. ); 

3. The language in its original form 
was a dialect of that great speech 
which, variously modified, anciently 
prevailed over all Germany and Scan- 
dinavia, and which is also the basis 
of the modern German, Dutch, Icelan- 
dic, Swedish, and Danish ; 

4. But it has undergone two suc- 
cessive revolutions, by which it has 
been converted into a language con- 
siderably different from what it origin- 
ally was. 

n these two revolutions lies the 
entire history of the language. It is 
of the utmost importance that they 
should be clearly understood and dis- 
tinguished, 

‘he common misconception has 
been to confound them together, and 
to regard them as having both taken 
place at the same time and been pro- 
duced by the same cause. 

Tn point of fact, the one took place 
at least two centuries before the other. 
The first culminated in the eleventh 
century; the second hardly 
before the thirteenth. And the im- 
mediate influence that occasioned the 
one was altogether different from that 
by which the other was brought 
about. 

The result of the one revolution 
was also totally distinct in kind from 
that of the other. The first acted 
upon the form of the language ; the 
second upon its substance. The first 
merely changed it from integral or 
perfect English into broken English, or 


English in ruins; the second changed 
it from broken, but still homoge- 
neous, English into a language only 
partly English in the original and 
proper sense of that term. 

In every language we have two 
things; the vocabulary and the gram- 
mar, the words and the system aceord- 
ing to which they are built or hound 
together. Asin every other kind of 
structure, we have the materies and 
we have the opus; the material and 
the workmanship; the matter and the 
manner. The grammar may be re- 
garded ag being the mould or matrix 
in which the language is formed, or 
the shape which it thence receives. 
It may be a question in how far the 
grammar is always in its origin the 
creation or inspiration of the vocabu- 
lary, or is at least affected by the con- 
stitution and character of the vocabu- 
lary, supposing it not to be entitled 
to be called actually its producer. 
But, however that may be, the fact 
is, that even in the most mixed lan- 
guages the grammar is usually homo- 
geneous. Perhaps we might go the 
length of laying it down as universally 
true that matical systems do not 
intermingle. Commonly, at any rate, 
let two languages run together to ever 
so great an extent, or, what is a clearer 
and better way of putting it, let one 
language receive ever so large an in- 
fusion of new words from another, 
there will still be no intermixture or 
interchange between the two gram- 
mars, The worst that will happens 
or the utmost effect produced, will be, 
that the ar of the receiving op 
inun lan may be partially 
obliterated. e two grammars do 
not marry, do not coalesce into a new 
one or beget a new one between them, 
but the grammar of one of the two 
remains supreme and alone, anly per- 
haps somewhat defaced or mutilated. 
This, in truth, is what we mean when 
we speak of one of the two combining 
languages asthe recipient. It receives 
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a new vocabulary into its existing 
grammatical or inflexional system, 
whatever that may be. The words 
of a language are merely as it were so 
much cash, so many pieces of coin, 
which, generally, may be carried as 
well in any one pocket as in any other ; 
the grammar is the pocket itself, 
or, we may even say, the pair of 
trousers including or inseparably con- 
nected with it, which may not suit a 
different pair of limbs at all, and the 
transference of which is on every ac- 
count far from being so natural = 
an operation. guages, accord- 
ingly, which readily enough borrow 
words the one from the other refuse 
to have anything to do with each 
other’s grammar. A large importa- 
tion of foreign words, however, does 
no doubt put a severe strain upon the 
grammatical system of the language 
receiving them, and may sometimes 
rend it to tatters. And, onthe other 
hand, a grammatical system strong 
and entire in all its parts would, in 
ordinary circumstances, oppose an 
amount of resistance to the intrusion 
of foreign words such as will not be 
apt to be encountered where the gram- 
mar of the receiving lan; has 
come to be, through any cause, shat- 
tered or enfeebled. The borrowing 
by one language of words from another 
is, like all other borrowing, a confes- 
sion of poverty and inherent inability. 
The language which borrows or takes 
— from another recognizes, in 
so far, the sovereignty, or at least the 
superiority, of that other. It becomes 
to that other what the debtor is in 
relation to his creditor, or the 
to him from whom he receives i 
or the thief to him whose pocket he 
has picked—with this difference, 
however, that the language whose re- 
sources are so drawn _ loses no- 


thing, but remains in all respects the 


same as it was before. The proceed- 
ing, to be sure, is one of sien and 
appropriation; but it is such appro- 
priation as comes not of superior 


strength, but of superior w ess 
and necessity. Itis uae which, the 
more unfeebled and impoverished any 
has become, the more likely 
itis to attempt. It is the plundered 
language that in all such cases is the 
conquering one, and the other that is 
invaded, overrun, and subjugated. 
One of the most curious cases of the 
intermixture of languages in respect 
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of their vocables is that of the un- 
written jargon in which the inhabi- 
tants of the opposite coasts of the 
Mediterranean are in the habit of 
communicating with one another, 
called the Lingua Franca, that is, the 
Frank (or European) tongue. The 
Lingua Franca is in reality a form or 
dialect of Italian; in its grammar, or 
inflexional system, it is exclusively 
Italian. But yet of its words perhaps 
not one in ten belongs to that lan- 
guage. They are a miscellaneous 
rabble collected from all the adjacent 
regions of Europe, Africa, and Asia. 
It a be compared to what is called 
the Macaronic style, in which the 
words—commonly, to heighten the 
burlesque, arranged in some form of 
verse—are those of amodern ; 
but all the terminations or inflexional 
syllables are Latin. 


Amo lar lan , the 
8 ah ag be mika ar ane in 
which the original basis has been 
largely intermixed with a foreign 
ingredient. Its vocabulary is com- 
monly ed as consisting of 
about two thirds of Latin and about 
one-third of Arabic, (also one of the 

rincipal constituents of the Lin 
7 A still more remarkable 
example is afforded by the modern 
Persig¢. Here too the foreign ele- 
ment is Arabic, introduced along 
with or through the Mahometan re- 
ligion and the Koran. The number 
of Arabic words in Persic is de- 
scribed as being ees and a 
large proportion of them have not 
even undergone any change in form, 
any such modification as to give 
them something of the sound or out- 
ward appearance of the words of na- 
tive origin. Yet the grammar of the 
compound y—80 much gram- 
mar as it has, which is not a great 
deal—shows no trace of any Arabic 
influence. Even the distinguishin 
inherent habits and tendencies o! 
ye , remain = same as 
they originally were. us, amo 
other things, there is the Scmeation 
of compound terms, “in which,” as 
Sir William Jones remarks (in his 
Sixth Discourse), “ the genius of the 
Persian delights, and which that of 
the Arabic abhors.” Here in, 


also, the two languages which have 
entered into such intimate and ex- 


tensive combination, which have as 
it were wedded one another, do not 
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even belong to the same stock ; 
for the Persian, as well as the 
Latin, is a tongue of the same 
family with our own English (the 
Indo-European family, namely), and 
the Arabic is a member, we may say 
the most illustrious member, of the 
totally distinct system of what are 
called. the Semitic languages. Nor 
are the cases that have been men- 
tioned the only ones in which the Ara- 
bic has thus insinuated itself into 
languages of quite a different lineage 
from itself, and even of a character 
in some respects diametrically oppo- 
site to its own. It has likewise en- 
tered largely into the Turkish, which 
is fundamentally a Mongolian tongue. 
And these last cases are farther cu- 
rious as showing the powerful man- 
ner in which a language, or at any 
rate its vocabulary, may be affected 
by the action merely of the literary 
pene for what has thus meta- 
morphosed the Persian and Turkish 
languages is undoubtedly nothing 
else than the same Arabic religion 
which has taken so strong a hold 
upon the entire mind of these two 
nations, operating in this particular 
matter mainly through the instru- 
mentality of the Koran, the untrans- 
latable book, and at the same time 
the universally recognized sovereign 
and ultimate authority, not in theo- 
logy only, but in every department 
of speculation and practice, whether 
religious or secular. 

But perhaps the most instructive 
elas that we have of the phe- 
nomena of intermixture in ares 
is the case of our own English. A 
remarkable iarity that meets us 
here is the circumstance of the adul- 
teration of the vocabulary having 
been preceded by the disorganization 
of the grammar. The lish vo- 
cabulary did not begin to take a new 
colour from the infusion of French, 
till towards the latter part of the 
13th century. The had 
peaks become sensibly trans- 
ormed through the decay of its in- 
flexional system by the middle of 
the 11th century. We have thusa 
space of at least two centuries for the 
interval between the two great revo- 
lutions which have together so mate- 
rially modified the original structure 
and character of the e, or for 
what we have called the s of 
Semi-English, or Broken English, in 
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which its grammar had indeed been 
laid in ruins, but the homogeneity of 
its vocabulary was still nearly as 
perfect as ever. 

Of course, the second of these two 
revolutions more especially was not 
effected all at once. Even the sim- 
plification of the grammar was not 
the work of a day. But that was 
only a work of destruction ; the ope- 
ration of the second revolution, 
which gave the | e a& new vo- 
cabulary, was principally creative. 
It extended, accordingly, over a 
long stretch of time. It seems to 
have gone on at a constantly acce- 
lerating rate from its commencement 
about the middle of the 13th century 
till towards the middle of the 16th ; 
it is only since then that its activity 
can be said to have been on the 
decline. 

But it has by no means even yet 
exhausted itself. It was, in fact, the 
introduction of a new principle, 
which was henceforth to animate and 
influence the language so long as it 
should exist. Accordingly, even at 
the present day, if we want a new 
word it is to the French or the 
Latin (of which the French is in the 
main only a modification) that we 
generally go for it. Our scientific 
and technical terms we may be in 
the habit of fabricating mostly from 
the Greek ; but words of that de- 
scription are rather tools which the 
language works with, than any part 
of its flesh and blood, or proper sub- 
stance. Whatever additions are 
made to that, to our English of or- 
dinary life, the real body of the 
language and expression or growth of 
the national mind, are still habitually 
drawn from the French or the Latin. 

And what is especially remarkable 
is, that the productive power of the 
original root of the lan e has, 
ever since the absorption of the 
French element » been abso- 
lutely quiescent. robably, while 
we have been losing our old lish 
words in vast numbers throughout 
the last five or six centuries, and 
forming others from the French and 
the Latin in still greater quantity, 
not a single new formation from the 

roper basis or native soil of the 
has been added to it in all 

that time. Nay, this is notall. Its 
genius, in so far as ts the vo- 
cabulary, has come to be not only 
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thoroughly anti-English, but even 
anti-Teutonic, or anti-Gothic, univer- 
sally. We can turn almost any 
French or Latin word into an Eng- 
lish one with the greatest facility ; it 
readily takes the ordinary English 
termination, the ordinary English 
accent, and the entire shape and 
character of an English vocable. All 
this has happened in the case of 
thousands, and tens of thousands, of 
words of French and Latin deriva- 
tion. But try the same process with 
any foreign term of Gothic or Teu- 
tonic stock—with any German word, 
for example. You can make no- 
thing of it. If a German word ever 
acquires currency among us, it con- 
tinues always distinguishably and 
conspicuously a stranger. We can- 
not give it an English form. Both 
its shape and its sound convict it 
of being an alien the instant it is 
heard or seen, And it may be 
doubted if our national speech, in its 
living substance, has actually been 
more indebted in modern times for 
any extension of its vocabulary to the 
German, or to any other Teutonic or 
Gothic dialect of the continent, than 
it has been to its own earliest form, 
or to what is commonly called the 
Anglo-Saxon. 

‘o what extent, then, has its vo- 
cabulary been actually changed and 
denaturalized under the operation of 
the strong and steady Romanizing 
tendency to which it has thus been so 
long and so exclusively subjected ? 
How much of our original Gothic 
English have we lost?) How much 
do we still retain? What are the 
proportions in which the native and 
the foreign elements are found in the 
language in the state in which it now 
exists ? 

Let us first see what have been the 
opinions entertained, or the asser- 
tions hazarded, as to this matter by 
various writers. We shall find that 
there is, at any rate, no great agree- 
ment among the authorities. 

The oldest statement on the subject 
that is usually referred to is that of 
Hickes, the learned author of the 
Thesaurus Linguarum Septentriona- 
lium. Founding his conclusion on the 
evidence of the proportions in which 
the two elements, the native and the 
foreign, are found in the. common 
version of the Lord’s Prayer—in which 
there are only four words, exclusive 
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of the untranslated Hebrew Amen, 
that are not of English origin (temp- 
tation, deliver, power, glory)—Hickes 
assumes that the ootiied ish part of 
the language does not exceed the 
amount of one-tenth of the whole ; 
that is to say, that, for one word that 
is of French or Latin derivation, we 
have nine that are of purely native 
stock. No recent calculation goes 
quite so far as this. The one that is 
most frequently quoted is that some- 
what elaborately deduced by the late 
Mr. Sharon Turner from a number 
of passages collected out of the 
authorized translation of the Scrip- 
tures, and from the writings of 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Cow- 
ley, Locke, Addison, Pope, Swift, 
Young, Thomson, Hume, een 
Gibbon, and Johnson. Finding that 
these quotations consist of 1492 words 
in all, of which only 296 are not of 
English origin, he concludes that our 
vocabulary is still Gothic (or Anglo- 
Saxon, as he calls it) to the extent 
of four-fifths, or that for every word 
we have imported from the French 
or the Latin we have four of home 
growth. Taking nearly the same 
view, we find Mr. Crawfurd, in his 
able work on the Indian Archipelago, 
first published in 1828, assuming 
that French forms only a sixth part 
of the whole body of our present 
English words. But the farther the 
matter is examined, and the more 
closely it is looked at, the higher the 
valuation rises. In an article on 
Dr. Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon Dic- 
tionary, in the Edinburgh Review 
for October, 1839 (vol. Ixx. pp. 224, 
&c.), we have the case stated as fol- 
lows :—“ The English language con- 
sists of about 38,000 words. This 
includes, of eourse, not only radical 
words, but all derivatives, except the 
preterites and participles of verbs ; 
to which must be added some few 
terms which, though set down in the 
dictionaries, are either obsolete, or 
have never ceased to be considered 
foreign. Of these about 23,000, or 
nearly five-eighths, are of Anglo-Saxon 
origin” —that is, are what we have 
here designated English proper, or 
Gothic, in contradistinction to French 
or Roman. 

So precise a statement might seem 
to be the result almost of an actual 
enumeration. So much, however, is 
not asserted. It is called only a cal- 
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culation. But on what data it rests 
we are not informed. The writer 
merely says that for its accuracy he 
will not vouch, but that he is quite 
ready to affirm that it agonesinnrtes 
to aecuracy. From a subsequent re- 
mark, it would appear to be founded 
chiefly, if not altogether, upon the 
fact that the number of words in 
Bosworth’s Dictionary is somewhere 
between 25,000 and 28,000, and upon 
the assumption that not more on 
one-fifth of these words constituting, 
or at least belonging to, the language 
in its primitive form can be sup- 
posed to be now lost. This is merely 
another notion of Sharon Turner’s, 
taken up by that writer on very vague 
and insufficient grounds. 

If we set down the entire number 
of modern English words at 40,000, 
it thus appears that Sharon Turner 
would make 8000 of them, and the 
Reviewer 15,000, to be French or 
Latin. And on the same assumption 


as to the extent of our modern voca- 
bulary, while Hickes would make 
the words of purely native growth to 
amount to 36,000, Turner would re- 
duce them to 32,000, and the Re- 


viewer to about 25,000. 

If any one, however, will go over 
the first letter of the alphabet in 
any common English dictionary, 
out of between two and three thou- 
sand words he will certainly not find 
quite so many as 400 that can be re- 
garded as having been in the language 
before it began to be adulterated with 
French and Latin. This would make 
the so-called Anglo-Saxon in our 
existing vocabulary to constitute, not 
nine-tenths of the whole, as Hickes 
calculates, nor four-fifths, as is as- 
serted by Turner, nor even five- 
eighths,as it is held to be by the Edin- 
burgh Reviewer, nor anything ap- 
proaching to the lowest of these pro- 
portions, but only about one-sixth, 
or little more than a fourth of what 
it is made to amount to by the Re- 
viewer, little more than a fifth of 
what Turner makes it, and little more 
than a sixth of what it is set down 
at by Hickes, In the 40,000 words, 
which may be taken to be about the 
number of actual English words 
which are either Teutonic or Roman, 
we should have between 33,000 and 
34,000 Roman, and only between 
6,000 and 7,000 Teutonic. 

This, however, it will appear upon 
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farther consideration, would not be a 
sound conclusion. The letter A does 
not give us an average result. The 
Roman ingredient, owing to whatever 
cause, is there in considerable excess, 
as compared with the proportion in 
which it prevails throughout the al- 
phabet. 

We are indebted for the only 
thorough investigation that this mat- 
ter has received to a foreigner, Dr. 
J. P. Thommerel, in his “ Recher- 
ches sur la Fusion du Franco-Nor- 
mand et de |’Anglo-Saxon,” pub- 
lished at Paris in 1841. M. Thom- 
merel, after very clearly exposing the 
fallacy of the methods followed by 
Hickes, Turner, and the Edinburgh 
Reviewer—and also by the German 
philologist Meidinger, who, in his 
** Dictionnaire Comparatif des Lan- 
gues Teuto-Gothiques,” proceeding 
upon a similar induction of selected 
examples, comes to nearly the same 
conclusion with Turner,—gives us the 
results, for every letter of the alpha- 
bet, of an actual examination, with 
reference to the immediate origin of 
each, of the entire body of words 
comprised in Richardson’s English 
Dictionary. They amount in all to 
between 43,000 and 44,000. The 
proportions in which the Roman and 
Gothic words are found vary greatly 
in different letters. Of the words 
beginning with A, for instance, 2230 
are set down as of Roman origin, and 
only 392 as Teutonic or Gothic. In 
C, likewise, we have 3600 Roman, 
and only 680 Teutonic. In I the 
Roman are 2608, the Teutonic only 
250. But in B, on the other hand, 
there are only 846 Roman against 
1210 Teutonic; in H, 613 Roman, 
and 729 Teutonic; in W, only 81 
Roman against 824 Teutonic. Alto- 
gether there are reckoned up 29,854 
Roman words, and only 13,330 Teu- 
tonic ones. About 400 more are 
regarded as of uncertain etymology, 
or, at all events, as neither Roman 
nor Teutonic. Or if we confine our- 
selves to the words of pure English 
origin—the Anglo-Saxon words, as 
they are commonly called—on the 
one hand, and exclude those that 
are merely of Greek derivation on the 
other (for hitherto we have been 
using the term oman in the sense 
of Pelasgic, or Classic, generally), 
we shall have only about 12,000 of 
native growth against about 26,500 
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imported from the French or the 
Latin. This would make about 
38,500 of both sorts. Raising that 
number to 40,000 (to bring the state- 
ment into harmony with the assump- 
tion on which our previous com- 
parisons have been founded), we 
shall have at the same ratio the 
words of French and Latin deriva- 
tion amounting to between 27,000 
and 28,000, and the native ones to 
between 12,000 and 13,000. That is 
to say, the latter do not constitute 
quite a third of the recognized voca- 
bulary of our existing English ; they 
stand to those borrowed from the 
French and the Latin in the relation 
only of five to eleven. Even the 
Edinburgh Reviewer's estimate of 
their amount, therefore, would ap- 
pear to be very nearly double what it 
ought to be; that of Sharon Turner 
to be considerably more than double ; 
and that of Hickes to be a wild ex- 
aggeration ascending to very nearly 
three times the height of the fact. 
Instead of there being only three 
words of French or Latin etymology 
among every thirty words in the dic- 
tionary, as Hickes imagined, it turns 
out that there are above twenty. 
This enumeration of Thommerel’s 
cannot be wrong to any material ex- 
tent. Probably it does not understate 
the amount of the native or overstate 
that of the foreign element at all ; if 
it be founded, as it most likely is, on 
Richardson’s etymologies, any error 
it may involve will be rather the 
other way. It was set about and 
carried through without any antici- 
pation of the result which turned up. 
Of course, there are some words the 
parentage of which is matter of dis- 
pute ; and in so long a labour some 
istakes may have n fallen into 
where there was no room for doubt. 
But such mistakes, in any honestly 
conducted enquiry, distribute them- 
selves in opposite directions, and on 
the whole ce or neutralize each 
other. There is no reason whatever 
for suspecting any disposition in M. 
Thommerel, conscious or unconscious, 
to do injustice to either side of the 
account ; and any person who will 
take up the investigation of the ques- 
tion by the same method—which is 
plainly the only fair one—will soon 
convince himself that the true amount 
of the native element in our present 
mixed English has by no means been 
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understated in the ingenious French- 
man’s analysis. 

It is true that this proportion, of 
less than one-third, is only that exist- 
ing among the words collected in the 
dictionaries. And dictionary Eng- 
lish is something very different not 
only from common colloquial English, 
but even from that of ordinary writ- 
ten composition. Instead of about 
40,000 words, there is probably no 
single author in the language from 
whose works, however voluminous, 
so many as 10,000 words could be 
collected. Of the 40,000 words there 
are certainly many more than one 
half that are only employed, if they 
are ever employed at all, on the 
rarest occasions. We should any 
one of us be surprised to find, if we 
counted them, with how small a num- 
ber of words we manage to express 
all that we have to say either with 
our lips or even with the pen. Our 
common literary English probably 
hardly extends to 10,000 words, our 
common spoken English hardly to 
5,000. And the proportion of native 
or home-grown words is undoubtedly 
very much higher in both the 5,000 
and the 10,000 than it is in the 40,000. 
Perhaps of the 30,000 words, or there- 
abouts, standing in the dictionaries, 
that are very rarely or never used 
even in writing, between 20,000 and 
25,000 may be of French or Latin 
extraction. If we assume 22,500 to 
be so, that will leave 5,000 Teutonic 
words in common use; and in our 
literary English, taken at 10,000 
words, those that are non-Roman 
will thus amount to about a half. 
Of that half 4,000 words may be 
current in our spoken language, which 
will therefore be genuine English for 
four-fifths of its entire extent. It 
will consist of about 4,000 Gothic 
and 1,000 Roman words. 

The whole case may be exhibited 
in a tabular form as follows :— 
Rg ay ge 

ish or Latin (includi ren 
are distributed b re , 
Hickes into 36,000 English and 
4,000 Latin ; 
32,000 English and 

8,000 Latin ; 

Ed. Reviewer into 25,000 English and 
15,000 Latin ; 

Thommerel into 12,500 English and 
27,500 Latin. 

The 40,000 words may be divided 


Turner into 
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into 30,000 merely dictionary words, 
and 10,000 in common use. 

Of the 30,000 dictionary words 
there are probably—- 

English 7,500 ; 
Latin .. 22,500, 

Of the 10,000 words in common 
use there are probably— 

English 5,000; 
Latin sco S000, 

But of these probably only about 
5,000 are in common colloquial use; 
and they may be divided into 

English 4,000 ; 
Latin 1,000. 

According to this scheme, of our 
common speech about four-fifths 
would appear to be mage ce Eng- 
lish ; and even of our ordinary lite- 
rary language about one half will be 
of native growth. 

And the 4,000 or 5,000 non- 
Roman words that are in general use 
(4,000 in our common speech, 5,000 
in literary composition) compose all 
the fundamental frame-work of the 
] e, all that may be called its 
skeleton and bony structure, and also 
perhaps the better of its mus- 
cular tissue. This been set in a 
strong light, and the expressive and 
indispensable character of so much 
of our existi as is what 
is called Anglo-Saxon convincingly 
shown, by many writers, and never 
more strikingly than in the article 
of the Edinburgh Reviewer to 
which we have so frequently had oc- 
casion to refer, and in a very able 
and interesting exposition with which 
M. Thommerel himself winds up his 
work, 

On the other hand, however, it is 
to be remembered that the 40,000 
words which we have taken to con- 
stitute the whole language for the 
purposes of the present examination 
are very far from really making up 
our entire vocabulary. They are only 
so much of it as consists of the two 
ingredients to which our examination 
has been confined. If, even while 
excluding compounds from the classic 
tongues, and other foreign importa- 
tions which have been adopted by 
us without modification of their ori- 

inal form, we were to add only such 

erivations from other sources than 
Latin or French as have assumed dis- 
tinctly an English shape and sound, 
our 40,000 vocables would be raised 
to 50,000 at the least. Of the addi- 
tional 10,000 three fourths would 
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probably be found to have been 
obtained from the Greek. The re- 
mainder would be of very miscel- 
laneous origin; but none of them 
would be of native English wth. 
None of them would be what are 
called Anglo-Saxon. All our words 
of that denomination that the lan- 
gu still contains have been in- 
cludedin our original 40,000. Strictly 
speaking, therefore, the 12,500 ge- 
nuine English words which we have 
supposed to be still remaining in the 
language make in point of number 
even a smaller proportion of its en- 
tire vocabulary than we have as- 
signed to them. Instead of nearly a 
third, they make only a fourth of it. 

Then, again, as has been pointed 
out, no additions are ever now made 
to our existing English, or have been 
for many centuries, from the old ver- 
nacular language of the country ; that 
is a dead root, or an exhausted mine; 
or, tos more truly, it is a source 
of supply which the in its 
modern mixed state has lost the power 
of working. On the other hand, the 
formation of new words from the 
French or the Latin, though not now 
going on so nee as it did at one 
time, is still a habit of the language. 
The proportion, therefore, of Gothic 
to Roman in our vocabulary, what- 
ever it ae ee be at present, is 
every day diminishing, and must con- 
tinue to diminish. 

The extent to which the Roman 
element has already overrun and 
taken possession of the language may 
be most shortly set forth by anenume- 
ration of the principal classes of our 


‘present English words which are 


goury or exclusively either of 
nch or of Latin derivation. They 
comprehend most of our substantives 
ending in ance and ence, ancy and 
ency, nearly all those in zy, in ment, 
in sion, and in tion, (of which two 
last terminations alone there are be- 
tween two and three thousand) ; most 
of those in ¢or, in tory, and in wre; 
nearly all our adjectives in ant and 
ent, in ary and ory, in ac and ic (ex- 
cept such as are Greek), in al and 
ical, in ive, tle, and ible, and most of 
those in able; a large proportion both 
of the adjectives and of the adverbs 
in ly, although that is itself a Teutonic 
termination; and, besides many 
others, all verbs, probably without 
exception, in ate, act, ect, ict, and fy. 

But the same thing may be shown 
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perhaps still more strikingly out of 
the mouths, we may almost say, even 
of those who are fondest of declaim- 
ing in general terms against what 
they denounce as the foreign alloy of 
our present mixed language. Here, 
for example, are afew sentences from 
a diatribe to this effect in an article 
in the Quarterly Review, apparentl 
by Southey, (Y. 2. April, 1829; vo 
xxxix, p. 309; Life and Writings of 
Dr, Parr):—Tt is not, a mere affair 
of taste but a serious evil, to have 
two languages in a country; especially 
in a country where the institutions 
both civil and religious, enjoin much 
communication between the parties 
who respectively use them—the edu- 
cated and wneducated classes. In the 
trial by jury, such difference of speech 
materially interferes with the degree 
of information imparted to twelve 
peasants by the counsel and the court, 
and therefore interferes with the 
administration of justice. In addresses 
from the pulpitit disables the preacher 
from saying much to the edification 
of a rural congregation; he is a bar- 
barian unto them, and the more 
learned the more barbarous.” 
Southey is apt to surprise us by a 
remarkable disproportion between his 
talent for writing and his capacity 
of reasoning or thinking; but in the 
present case the simplicity of his self- 
confutation, or at least unconscious 
violation in his own practice of the 
very precept he is laying down for 
others, is something ludicrous, Here 
are (as the passage stands in the 
original) ten lines, cgntaining in all 
111 words, and no fewer than 42 of 
them (those namely that we have 
rinted in italics) are such derivations 
rom the French or the Latin as he 
insists should never be used except 
when there is no other resource, acase, 
he tells us, which will seldom occur. 
“The natural language of this coun- 
try,” he exclaims, “is Saxon, not 
Latin. Why, then, should scholars, 
English schelans, be ashamed of their 
speech bewraying them? Why should 
they have recourse to words and 
idioms of foreign growth when they 
have such as will serve them quite as 
well athome?” And he insists, in par- 
ticular, that the only course for the 
clergy is to write “their sermons in 
the vernacular language, systemati- 
tally preferring Saxon to Latin or 
French derivatives wherever there is 
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a choice, which will be very generally 
found.” Now if we examine the 
specimen of his own English which 
has just been extracted, being a part 
of this very argument or exhortation, 
or whatever it is to be called, we shall 
find that it actually contains of dis- 
tinct words considerably more that 
are foreign and imported than that 
are of home growth. For most of 
the latter are employed more than 
once; thus we have the indefinite 
article (a) six times, the definite 
article (the) no fewer than thirteen 
times (it is undoubtedly the English 
word that does by far the greatest 
amount of work), of and and each 
five times, in four times, and so on; 
whereas of the foreign words there 
are only two, country and interferes, 
that occur more than once, and each 
of them occurs only twice. The re- 
sult is, that we have, in the ten lines, 
72 distinct words in all, of which 40 
are foreign and only 32 native. 

If such is the case with the com- 
paratively simple and idiomatic Eng- 
lish of Southey, what might we ex- 
pect to find the proportions of the 
two ingredients to be in the ordinary 
composition of many of our other 
most eminent prose writers who affect 
a more learned or more laboured elo- 
quence 7—of Milton, for instance, or 
Sir Thomas Browne, or Johnson, or 
Gibbon, or Middleton, whom Pope 
compliments (in elegant allusion to 
his great work) on 


‘that Ciceronian style 
So Latin, yet so English all the while.’ 


The truth is, that the Latin and 
French which it has absorbed, incor- 
porated, and assimilated is now quite 
as much part and parcel of the sub- 
stance of our language as is what of 
it is purely Gothic. Our words that 
are in most frequent use are, no doubt, 
most of them Gothic; our articles, 
numerals, and pronouns, prepositions, 
and conjunctions, and simple adverbs. 
It is the frequency of their employ- 
ment that has preserved these classes 
of words. But in point of numbers 
they are, take them all together, in 
every language, quite insignificant ; 
in our own they probably do not 
amount to a couple of hundreds. Our 
compound adverbs, formed systemati- 
cally and ad libitum from adjectives 
atid’ participles, are, of course, not 
included in this estimate, Many of 
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our words of other classes, also, that 
have been always in most familiar 
use, and that, for that very reason, 
have both been saved from extinction, 
and have come to be peculiarly dear 
to the national heart, are still Gothic. 
They form the most expressive and 
poetical portion of our present com- 
pound speech. Yet, notwithstanding 
all this, in so far at least as regards 
the vocabulary of the lan , the 
preponderance is certainly, and very 
decidedly upon the whole, not Gothic, 
but Roman, Only in our colloquial 
language, as we have seen, is it the 
other way; in our ordinary literar 
language, the balance may be held, 
apparently, to hang nearly even; but 
then among what may be called our 
dictionary words, constituting three 
fourths of the entire 40,000 which 
we have assumed to be about the 
number of the Gothic and Roman 
united, there are three times as many 
Roman as Gothic. 

In establishing this fact, however, 
we have only laid the foundation for 
a complete exposition of the extent to 
which the language has been pervaded 
and moulded by the Roman element. 
We should next have to enquire in 
how far it has been brought under 
the domination of the same influence, 
if not exactly in its grammar, yet in 
its phonetic system, or the rules, 
principles, and analogies that govern 
its pronunciation, and also in what 
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we may call its rhetorical spirit, or 
the feeling in obedience to which the 
customary architecture of its sentence- 
making is regulated. 

Nor would even this carry us over 
the whole subject. Language is the 
natural voice of thought; but the 
forms of language also react upon the 
mind. A people speaking a Roman 
tongue, we may rely upon it, will al- 
ways have a national character, intel- 
lectual and ethical, in some respects 
distinguished from and antagonistic 
to that of a people speaking a Gothic 
tongue. This would be the case in 
virtue of the difference of language 
alone, even without the opposite ten- 
dencies being nourished and continu- 
ally invigorated by the influences of 
literature. Europe has inherited from 
ancient and received from modern 
Rome many of the chief constituents 
of its existing civilization,—its laws 
and forms of polity in great part, 
what was long almost its only litera- 
ture, and what was as long its univer- 
sal religion; but it may be doubted if 
there be anything else by which the 
old mistress of the world has been so 
powerfully aided in perpetuating her 
dominion over the minds of men, for 
good or for evil, and rivetting the 
chains of the nations, as by having 
succeeded in establishing for ever in 
so many of her former provinces some 
form of her language. 

G. L. C. 


WAYS AND MEANS, 


Tr is but eighty yeats since Gibbon 


capped the climax of his eulogy upon 
the greatness of the Roman Empire, 
by a description of the highways 
which, “ issuing from the Forum of 
Rome, trave Italy, pervaded the 

rovinces, and were terminated only 

y the frontiers of the empire. The 
ogee roads were accurately divided 

y milestones, and ran in a direct 
line from one city to another, with 
very little respect for the obstacles 
either of nature or private property. 
Mountains were perforated, an bold 
arches thrown over the broadest and 
most rapid streams. The middle 
part of the road was raised into a 
terrace which commanded the adja- 
cent country, consisted of several 


strata of sand, gravel, and cement, 
and was paved with large stones, or 
in some places near the capital, with 
granite. Such was the solid construc- 
tion of the Roman highways, whose 
firmness has not entirely yielded to 
the effects of fifteen centuries. They 
united the subjects of the most dis- 
tant provinces by an easy and fami- 
liar intercourse. Houses were every- 
where erected at the distance only of 
five or six miles; each of them was 
constantly provided with forty horses, 
and, by the help of these relays, it 
was easy to travel an hundred miles 
in a day along the Roman roads.” 
These were marvels in the eyes of 
men whose fathers for many genera- 
tions had forgotten the art of loco- 
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motion by land, which Roman ge- 
nius had brought so near to perfec- 
tion. Their dsons can now 
breakfast in London, supping on the 
same day in Dublin, Edinburgh, or 
Paris ; and every feeling of wonder at 
the works of the giants of antiquity, 
is merged in a vain glorification of 
the material power of an age which 
has witnessed conquests over time 
and space, such as found no place in 
the wildest imaginings of a genera- 
tion that has not yet altogether pass- 
ed away from the earth. Neverthe- 
less, it is but the old story dressed 
up—thus we ripe and ripe, and rot 
and rot. The climax of Roman 
ee was but the first step of its 
ecline and fall. Those ways, designed 
to last for all time, disappeared with 
the race which formed them, and were 
forgotten in the darkness of the mid- 
dle s. The Watts and Fultons, 
Seokunn and Stephensons of an- 
cient Rome no man remembereth any 
more. The belief in their very ex- 
istence is but an inference from the 
disinterment of the fossil remains of 
their works, some of the most not- 
able of which have been exhumed in 
the act of tracing out the lines of 
their modern substitutes. The fact 
includesa grave lesson for the thought- 
ful; but as our business is not now 
to moralise upon the vanity of human 
cares, we will not pursue the train of 
reflection it suggests, which we are 
well aware would suit the taste of 
the time no better than it did in 
the days of Roman road-makers and 
satirists, 


Quis leget hxc ? min’ tu istud ais? Ne- 
mo, Hercule, nemo. 


Seizing then upon the present mo- 
ment, we pro to devote it toa 
rapid exploration of the ways of Ire- 
land, casting a passing glance behind 
and before, upon the means from 
which they have proceeded, and to- 
wards which they are leading. 


On the 17th of December, 1834, 
just five years after the opening of 
the first English railway, traffic 
was begun upon the line, six miles 
in length, connecting Dublin with 
the then inconsiderable village and 
harbour of Kingstown. The experi- 
ment was eminently successful from 
the outset; yet it produced so lit- 


tle effect in stimulating a national 
spirit of enterprise, that fully ten 
years were suffered to elapse before 
the commencement of a second st 

of pro was marked by the start- 
ing of a public train upon another 
line. There were, ideal. many abor- 
tive projects set on foot in the inter- 
val, which was further distinguished 
by the publication, in 1838, of the 
well known report of the Commis- 
sioners appointed under the auspices 
of the present Lord Lieutenant, to 
inquire into the possibilities, difficul- 
ties, and advantages of railway com- 
munication in Ireland. Much in- 
struction might be gained, even after 
the lapse of nearly twenty years, 
from a careful uly of the merits, 
the shortcomings, and the fate of that 
remarkable work, the value of which 
was in a great de lost to the pub- 
lic, for the time at least, in the tu- 
mult of factions and private interests 
its publication stirred up. The de- 
sign of the Commissioners, in its to- 
pographical features, has been since, 
in the main, carried out ; the depar- 
tures from it being, for the most _ 
in their results, standing proofs of 
the wisdom of the original plan. A 
good ten years’ start in the race of 
progress was lost to Ireland by the 
defeat of that comprehensive and well 
matured scheme, and yet we enter- 
tain no doubt that the loss was ulti- 
mately a great gain. The strength 
and self-confidence that have grown 
with the struggle of private enter- 
prise, against the difficulties that stood 
in the way of the construction of the 
existing system of railway communi- 
cation, were cheaply purchased for 
Ireland by the delay; and in con- 
templating the successful result, we 
may well put out of sight the ad- 
vantage of iary assistance from 
the State, fettered as it must have 
been by government intermeddlin 
and control. The proposition of Lo 
Morpeth, in accordance with the Re- 
port of the Commissioners, was, that 
the government should undertake the 
construction of trunk lines to form 
the basis of a ramification of railways 
throughout Ireland. The proposi- 
tion was rejected; but the trunks 
and many of the branches have been 
since constructed at a cost of more 
than fifteen millions, supplied from 
private sources, or obtained as loans 
upon the security of local property ; 
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and it is worthy of remark that, 
while the general average of the di- 
vidend on railway capital in the 
United Kingdom was, in the year 
1856, £3 15s. 1ljd., the average of 
dividend upon. the Irish lines amount- 
ed in the same year to £4 3s. 4d. 
The calculations of the Commissioners 
limited the expectation of profit upon 
Irish railway traffic to 3} to 4 per 
cent., upon an outlay in construction 
of £12,000 per mile ; but, in practice, 
it has realised 4 1-6th per cent. upon 
an outlay of £16,500 per mile ; exceed- 
ing the average rate of profit of English 
lines in the year we have referred to, by 
1s. 1}d., and that of the Scotch lines, 
during the same period, by no less 
than 9s. oy. per cent. These results 
are doubtless assignable to several 
causes. The character of the country 
is such as to require no tunnels, and 
but few expensive viaducts or em- 
bankments: the land has been ob- 
tained at a moderate cost ; the works 
have been constructed in a perma- 
nent manner, at reasonable prices, 
and rails of great weight and pro- 
portionate durability have been used. 
Under the operation of these circum- 
stances, the capital of 891 miles of 
Irish railway, working at the end of 
1856, averaged in round figures 
£16,500 per mile ; while the capital 
of 1,080 miles in Scotland was 
£29,800 per mile ; and that of 5,983 
miles in England and Wales amount- 
ed to a mileage rate of no less than 
£41,500. It must also be remarked 
that no passenger duty is payable on 
Irish railways, and that the price of 
labour has been a shade— of late years 
scarcely a shade—lower in this than 
in either of the sister kingdoms. 
Making allowance, however, for all 
that is accidentally or incidentally 
favourable to Ireland in these parti- 
culars, we must claim for Irish ma- 
nagement some share in the causation 
of that tangible result, in the form of 
dividend, to which we have referred, 
and which will just now, we fear, 
seem painfully interesting to many of 
our English friends. We found our 
claim upon the fact, that while the 
working expenses of the English and 
Scotch lines, last year, averaged 
(omitting fractions) 47 per cent. on 
the traffic receipts, the average of the 
same expenditure on the Irish lines 
was but 41 per cent. ; and yet eco- 
nomy does not seem to have been 
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practised at this side of the Channel 
at any special risk to life or limb. 
We are aware of the perils we court 
in thus venturing to broach the here- 
tical notion that anything can be 
done well in Ireland ; but before we 
conclude, we hope to be able to ren- 
der an account of the faith that is in 
us, in respect of the mode as well as 
the result of our railway manage- 
ment. “ They manage these matters 
better in England,” has too long been 
the formula under which pedants 
and parasites have crushed enterprise 
and industry in this country ; by it, 
Irish energy and Irish capital have 
both been shackled ; and if we see 
any hope of a brighter future, it is in 
the — of consciousness of ability 
to walk alone, which the growth of 
the railway system has developed 
among us. By faith man can move 
mountains; but the Irishman, be- 
lieving not in his own strength, had 
it not: if he is now in some degree 
gaining the use, with the knowledge, 
of his own powers, it behoves him to 
study them carefully, in order that, 
knowing their extent, he may not fail 
to put them forth. The examination 
will not in its course elicit much that 
can be gratifying to Irish pride ; but 
we are satisfied that it will lead to 
sound and useful conclusions, upon 
which both self-esteem and material 
posperity can be safely based. 

It is a curious fact, strongly cor- 
roborative of the view we have just 
ventured to pues, that the projec- 
tors of all the early Irish railways 
invariably based their hopes of suc- 
cess upon the assistance they expected 
to receive from England. The scheme 
was in some instances originated by 
an English solicitor or engineer ; but 
in every case the first step taken was 
to engage the services of a London 
functionary whose aid was known to 
be indispensable in bringing the pro- 
ject out, in securing the confidence of 
English capitalists, and in manceu- 
vring before parliament. It was the 
common belief in both countries, that 
very little Irish capital was in exis- 
tence, and it was expected that scarcely 
any would be adventured in specula- 
tive undertakings. Subsequentevents 
in the history of the Encumbered 
Estates Court as well as in that of the 
railways themselves, have demon- 
ceotok the fallacy of the belief; but 
the expectation was proved to have 
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been well founded, and it was toa 
great extent with English money that 
the construction of the main lines of 
railways in Ireland was primarily set 
agoing. The contribution of funds was 
naturally and properly conditioned 
with claims for a principal share in 
theirmanagementand outlay, and soin 
the first constitution of the provisional 
committees and boards of directors 
there was a large English element. 
Fortunately for Ireland and for the 
pockets of the shareholders, it was 
soon found that management by direc- 
tors living at a distance, only occa- 
sionally visiting the scene of opera- 
tions, and altogether unacquainted 
with local peculiarities, was impossi- 
ble. Whenevertheresident members 
of the direction were at all competent, 
theexecutive government of the under- 
takings fell gradually intotheirhands, 
and here is not now a single English- 
man upon the board of any considera- 
ble Irish railway, if we may except 
the Belfast and Ballymena, in which 
there is one among fifteen, and the 
Dublin and Drogheda, in which there 
are three amongtwelve. It is further 
remarkable that six short lines, the 
management of which remains alto- 
gether in English hands, have never 
to this day paid a single farthing to 
their proprietors. We mean not to 
be invidious in calling attention to 
these facts, to which we might add a 
deeper significance were we to inves- 
tigate the financial progress of those 
more fortunate undertakings, which 
contain in their own history the means 
of comparing the advantages of Eng- 
lish and {Irish management. It is 
matter of regret to us to be obliged to 
shock the sensibilities of Mr. John 
Bull, by suggesting that there are 
other people in the world who can 
transact business as well as himself ; 
but deeply as we venerate even the 
prejudices of that respectable charac- 
ter, we regard yet more profoundly 
the interests of Ireland and the re- 
quirements of truth. It was a turn- 
ing point in our commercial existence 
when our moneyed men came to know 
that they might invest their capital 
in Trish undertakings, and when our 
native railway directors took courage 
to go alone. It is no more thana 
couple of years, as well as we can re- 
collect, since this crisis was safely 
and quietly overpast by the voluntary 
retirement of all the English mem- 
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bers, in a body, from the manage- 
ment of the largest and most impor- 
tant of our lines. The measure was 
conceived and executed in good taste, 
and it will, we trust, be found to have 
been dictated by the soundest policy : 
and now, calling to mind the moral of 
the slave in the triumphal chariot, 
we must interpose a word of caution 
and warning to those Irish directors 
who, by the secession or defeat of 
their colleagues, remain masters of 
the field. It would not be difficult to 
show from many of their acts of omis- 
sion and commission, that the maxim 
of Oxenstiern might without much 
straining be applied to the govern- 
ment of Irish railways as fitly as to 
the government of the world. There 
was truly Iut a guantula sapientia 
needed to lead to better results than 
those attained by the governors of the 
Great Northern and Great Western 
Railways of England; and lest the 
pride of comparative success should 
turn the heads of our directors, we 
take leave to hint that an average 
dividend of 4 1-6th per cent. is, after 
all, but a poor return upon an invest- 
ment of fifteen millions, beset with 
countless risks. We do not hesitate to 
say, further, that the management of 
every one of the lines might be improv- 
ed in many obvious ways, and with 
the certain effect of considerably in- 
creasing the receipts. And,so think- 
ing, we venture to add, that the exist- 
ing directors are responsible to the 
public as well as to their proprie- 
taries for the efficient discharge of the 
duties they have voluntarily under- 
taken. This doctrine of public obli- 
gation has, we are aware, been openly 
disputed by certain orators at half 
yearly meetings, and it is on that ac- 
count we desire the more earnestly to 
express our certain conviction, that it 
is now within the power of the boards 
of the leading railways, to confer 
great advantages or to inflict grievous 
and lasting injury upon their country. 
Irish capital has been flowing largely 
into those channels of late, but com- 
mercial confidence is a plant of slow 
wth, and it is as yet peculiarly 
weak and tender in Ireland, Ever 
one knows how sensitive the Trish 
market is in regard to all speculative 
dealings, and it would need but a few 
mistakes, perhaps only a small imita- 
tion of the English process of minimi- 
zation of dividends, to bring our 
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eat termini under the ban of the 

Jeltic _malediction—the grass grow- 
ing before their doors—or to relegate 
the management again into the hands 
of English _—, Let any man 
who may think such a finale impossi- 
ble, call to mind or learn the tragic 
history of the canals of Ireland, 
which promised in their day, nay 
more, which contained the elements 
of, success at least as complete as any 
that can reasonably be expected to 
wait upon the more modern system of 
locomotion, The failure of the 
canals is explicable by the vulgar 
allegory (if we dare use it) of the beg- 
gar on horseback, and we would just 
whisper a suspicion that indications 
of the re-appearance of that ancient 
— of genteel comedy upon certain 

oards have not been a-wanting of 
late. On the other hand, we verily 
believe it is in the power of the 
directions of the large railways to 
establish the general prosperity of the 
country which they have unques- 
tionably assisted to inaugurate. They 
can strengthen commercial confidence 
by candid and liberal dealings with 


their shareholders and the public, by 


avoiding all mystery and manceu- 
vring, in a word, by studying the Eng- 
lish model in those particulars, and 
by carefully and systematically de- 
parting from it. The public trust in 
them will not fail if they will profit 
by the sad example of the Great 
Western, and never borrow money to 
pay a fictitious dividend : it will surel 

grow and become firm if they will 
draw instruction from the errors of 
the Great Northern, and eschew jug- 
gling and concealment, should the 
remissness or incapacity of any of 
their number have exposed the 
funds in their charge to official 
peculation, They can increase their 
own and the general traffic by exer- 
cising an intelligent supervision over 
their officers, and by selecting as such 
men who know the country, who un- 
derstand the habits and wants of 
the population, and who will use 
their knowledge without pedantry, 
and serve their employers in a spirit 
of enlightened selfishness, Again, 
they can ensure reasonable profits b 

a wise economy; by setting boun 

to their ambition for territorial ex- 
tension; by refraining from ruinous 
competition, and especially by avoid- 
ing parliamentary conflicts, To this 
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extent it is inthe power of the mana- 
ging bodies of the railways to insure 
their success ; and if they succeed so 
far, the impulse that will necessarily 
be given, by their action and their 
example, to healthy commercial enter- 
_ will be felt in every corner of 

reland. The cardinal virtues of 
railway management are honesty, 
liberality, economy; and the visible 
signs of those virtues are clear ac- 
counts, sound traffic, moderate work- 
ing expenses—these three; but the 
greatest of these is sound remunera- 
tive traffic, upon some points bearing 
upon which we shall now venture to 
offer a few remarks, They will be, 
like the web of life, a tangled yarn, 
good and ill together; for there is 
much to commend and not a little 
that might well be amended in this 
branch of Irish railway management. 

We need waste no time in de- 
monstrating that an essential element 
in the good conduct of a carrying 
trade must be such a system of ar- 
rangements as will ensure to the 
utmost practicable extent, the safe 
and speedy transmission of passen- 
gers and goods at reasonable charges 
and with the smallest amount of 
trouble to all concerned. If the 
traffic management of the Irish rail- 
ways were perfect, it would be in the 
power of a person at Valentia to des- 
patch a parcel, with reasonable cer- 
tainty that it would in due time be 
safely delivered to a correspondent 
at the Giant’s Causeway, the freight 
being payable at pleasure, either by 
sender or receiver. Under like cir- 
cumstances, which we regret to be 
obliged to admit to be as yet Utopian, 
a traveller might take a ticket which 
would pass him without further 
trouble from any one point of this 
gem of the sea to any other, however 
remote, within the range of railway 
communication. The idea is Utopian 
now, but it could be easily realised if 
only the several railway companies 
would seek peace and ensue it. A 
common system of through traffic 
accounts, with the forging of a few 
links of connexion here and there, 
is all that is required to complete 
the nec arrangements and to 
develop the available resources of the 
country for the common profit of the 
carrying establishments. Nor is it 
necessary to create any new machi- 
nery or to imagine any a device 
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in order to satisfy these requirements, 
for the first and most important of 
them is already in existence and at 
work, if only the common sense ne- 
cessary to appreciate its value and to 
use it were more generally influen- 
tial at railway boards. Much to the 
credit of the Great Southern and 
Western, and Waterford and Lime- 
rick Companies, it is to be recorded 
that in the year 1848 they formed a 
resolution to civilize the internecine 
war that alternatel es or smoul- 
ders between thou late origination 
of an Irish Clearing-house, which now 
includes among its associates fifteen 
rties engaged, one way or another, 
in the carrying trade of Ireland. For 
nine years this establishment has 
been worked with indefatigable zeal 
and great ability under the manage- 
ment of its excellent secretary, Mr. 
Elwin ; and all the success it has 
as yet attained is the association 
upon its common ground, for their 
own advantage, of six Southern 
Railway Companies, of the Newry 
and Rostrevor (necessarily but an 
honorary member), of the Chester 
and Holyhead, of five steam-ship 
companies, of a private carrier (Mr. 
Fishbourne), and of the Passen- 
ger Assurance Company. There is 
something wrong in the design and 
management of the Irish Clearing- 
house, our readers will very proba- 
bly and very naturally imagine, or 
this would not have been the result. 
Well, as the subject is in our estima- 
tion one of primary importance to 
the railway interests of Ireland, we 
shall endeavour to place before the 
public such an account of the nature 
and working of the institution, as we 
venture to hope will enable them to 
determine for themselves whether or 
not it is worthy of support, and per- 
haps also to discover who are the 
losers by its comparative neglect. 
We undertake this task the more 
willingly, because we believe there 
are some features in the management 
and system of the Irish Clearing- 
House which distinguish it favour- 
ably from the English original. 
The principal objects of the in- 
stitution are the settlement of the 
accounts of the receipts for through 
traffic, in which two or more com- 
panies are interested; and of ao 
arising out of the use by a compan 
of the carrying stock of, other ca 
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panies ; and to afford facilities for 
the conduct of through traffic gene- 
rally. In working towards the at- 
tainment of these objects, the Clear- 
ing-house facilitates the transmission 
of passengers and goods ; obviates 
the necessity for a large expenditure 
in stationery and in the tranship- 
ment of traffic at junctions ; diminishes 
the office Jabour of companies ; sim- 
plifies and induces order into their 
accounts, and to a large extent prac- 
tically checks them by an indepen- 
dent and impartial audit. Thus, ifa 
distiller in Waterford should be 
desirous of sending a puncheon of 
whiskey to Chester, he will, under the 
auspices of the Clearing-house, do all 
that is necessary to secure the accom- 
plishment of his purpose by commit- 
ting the article properly directed to 
the charge of the station-master in 
his own town. The cask, invoiced 
direct to its destination, will be for- 
warded over two, or, it may be by 
another route, over three distinct 
lines of railway, and by the servants 
of as many different companies to 
Dublin. There it will be guarded 
through the perils of the middle pas- 
sage by Mr. Fishbourne, and being 
placed on board one of the ships of 
another separate company, it will be 
safely conveyed to Chester without 
any intervention on the part of sender 
or receiver, and with no more trouble 
to either than is involved in a single 
payment of freight. In like manner, 
a passenger may take a ticket at 
Chester which will free him to Killar- 
ney through the hands of threerailway 
companies and a steam-packet com- 
pany, and pass him back again to the 
place from whence he came, without 
ever having occasion to put his hand 
in his pocket for a fare except when 
he comes in contact with the recusant 
authorities of the short line between 
Kingstown and Dublin. And these 
complicated transactions are carried 
»y the central machinery, with 

no more office work for the com- 
panies’ servants than the invoicing 
and delivery of the parcel, or the 
issue and collection of the passen- 
ger’s ticket, at the one or the other 
end of the whole line of transit, and 
with no passing of money from com- 
pany to company ; the settlement 
ing effected, through the agency of 
the Clearing-house, by each paying 
or being paid the comparatively 
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trifling amount shown to be due by 
a weekly account which of course 
will often nearly balance itself. In 
the course of the transmissions and 
journeys we have exemplified, it 
will often be necessary for one com- 
pany to use the waggons and other 
carrying stock of another. A horse 
may be sent from Waterford to 
the Curragh, and instead of re- 
moving the animal from horse-box 
to horse-box at Kilkenny and at 
Carlow, it is passed on in the con- 
veyance in which it was at first 
placed, from the beginning to the 
end of the journey. But no trouble 
is imposed upon the company that 
owns the horse-box in watching its 
wanderings, nor upon those over 
whose lines it passes in discriminating 
between the strange stock and their 
own. The affair is managed entirely 
by the Clearing-house, which never 
wearies of tracing the vehicle from 
station to station until it is restored 
to its proper owner. Before we at- 
tempt to explain how these marvels 
of locomotion are accomplished, it may 
perhaps be well to endeavour to con- 
vey a correct notion of their real 
character, by tracing the course of 
one or two carrying transactions con- 
ducted on non-co-operative principles. 
Of regular commercial traffic under 
such circumstances it is difficult to con- 
ceive the existence ; but we will sup- 
pose that a person in Dublin wishes 
to send a barrel of Guinness’ or Man- 
ders’ porter to a friend in Lifford. 
The generous beverage is ordered, 
and the sender proceeds to the 
Drogheda railway office to make ar- 
rangements for its transmission north- 
wards. He requests to be permitted 
to pay the carriage, but is told he 
cannot do so beyond a certain point, 
at which friendly relations between 
the authorities of continuous lines 
cease. He then begs to be informed of 
the probable cost, as he is unwilling 
to impose a tax upon his friend that 
may exceed the value of his gift ; he 
is answered to the effect that no such 
information can possibly be given to 
him, inasmuch as there is a break in 
the railway communication between 
Newblissand Enniskillen, and Heaven 
only knows what avaricious thoughts 
may spring up in the breast of the 
intermediate carrier at the unusual 
apparition of a commercial freight. 
the lets matters take their chance, 
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and the barrel is invoiced to Dro- 
gheda, to be re-booked and re-invoiced 
to Dundalk, where it is subjected to 
a similar process in order to secure 
its transmission to Newbliss. From 
thence, if there be a carrier at hand 
adventurous enough to pay off the 
railway charges upon it, it may be 
carted to Enniskillen, where the 
agent of another company is called 
upon to re-imburse the carrier by 
another ‘paid out ;’ and a finalinvoice 
consigns the waif, with a bill of the 
accumulated expenses, to its destina- 
tion. It is not to be wondered at 
if the porter should sour during this 
tedious process, or if its spirit should 
evaporate amid the many perils by 
the way it is forced to pass through. 
The several parties through whose 
hands it is transmitted must of 
course be paid forthe cost and trouble 
of half a dozen invoicings where one 
would suffice, and for sundry ‘payings 
out,’ always fruitful in imposition, 
under circumstances not necessarily 
requiring an exchange of the smallest 
coin. hat the enhanced cost of 
every article thus dealt with must 
fall in the first instance upon the 
consumer, and must indirectly as- 
sume the shape of a prohibitory tax 
upon the article, it is needless to point 
out. Nor is the plainest teaching of 
political economy less outraged in the 
management by the recusant lines of 
their passenger traffic. A traveller 
sets out from Galway with the design 
of transporting himself to London- 
derry via Dublin. He can pay his 
fare only to the capital ; and there, if 
he be fortunate enough to hit upon 
certain trains, he will be permitted 
to take a ticket to Belfast ; but under 
—_ that neitherthe Drogheda, nor 

lfast Junction, nor Ulster Compa- 


nies will hold themselves — le 
a 


for any delay or mischance that may 
befal him by the way. Having com- 
menced the second stage of his jour- 
ney thusauspiciously, the traveller will 
very probably find, upon his arrival in 
Belfast, that he is late for the train to 
Ballymena, the governing authorities 
of which are probably not upon speak- 
ing terms with the magnates of the 
Ulster line. Two or three hours are 
whiled away upon a comfortless plat- 
form, undiversified by a refreshment 
room ; and another ticket having been 
paid for, another start is made. This 
effort brings the way-worn victim to 
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Ballymena, where he finds he must re- 
main for the night, although, trusting 
to the information of the time-table, 
hehad engaged himself todineatseven 
o'clock that evening in the maiden 
city. He does not arrive there, how- 
ever, until the next day, and not then 
until he has performed the additional 
ceremonies of taking two more rail- 
way tickets, and paying his fare in an 
omnibus which connects the distinct 
lines that terminate on the opposite 
banks of the Bann. Surely it will 
be admitted that to solve such knots 
as these, we should imagine a Deus 
ex machind, if one did not already 
exist. We have, however, the re- 
quired superior Power ready to our 
hand in the Clearing House, the 
working of which we shall now endea- 
vour to trace through its various 
stages, beginning at the beginning. 
The basis of the whole system of 
traffic accounts and audit is the rail- 
way ticket, that apparently insigni- 
ficant bit of card, variously coloured, 
with which every one who has car- 
ried his observations beyond the dry 
antiquity of the Kingstown line must 
be familiar. Trifling as it seems, 
that little instrument, the invention 
of Mr. Thomas Edmondson, plays 
a most important part in railway 
affairs, and is in itself a remarkable 
monument of mechanical ingenuit 
and administrative talent. Mr. Ed 
mondson, who was originally a cabi- 
net-maker, being employed about the 
year 1840 as a railway-clerk at a 
small station on the Newcastle and 
Carlisle line, was struck with the 
inconvenience of the mode of issuin, 
railway tickets then in use: muc 
delay and consequent loss were caused 
by the necessity for tearing each pas- 
senger’s voucher out of a book, and 
filling it up with pen and ink; and 
railway clerks being men of like pas- 
sions as ourselves, we may easily con- 
cede that in their necessarily hurried 
performance of those operations, nu- 
merous mistakes were unavoidably 
committed. Having i the 
defect, Mr. Edmondson conceived a 
remedy. It is said in an interesting 
account of the invention, published in 
Household Words,* that he was accus- 
tomed himself to point out a particular 
spot in a field where the invention 
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“came into his mind complete, in its 
wholescopeandall itsdetails. Outof it 
(the writer truly remarks) has grown 
the mighty institution of the Railway 
Clearing House; and with it the 
grand organization by which the rail- 
ways of the United Kingdom act, 
[or, we should say, ought to act], in 
regard to the convenience of indivi- 
duals, as a unity.” By Mr, Edmond- 
son’s machines, from 200 to 300 tick- 
ets can be printed and numbered in 
a minute, at a sale price of half-a- 
crown a thousand. A device upon the 
back distinguishes the tickets of the se- 
veral lines ; and the names of stations 
from and to which they are to serve 
are printed upon the face of each ; 
but in other respects these cards are 
precisely similar ; in length, breadth, 
and thickness, they all closely resem- 
ble each other. There is also a uni- 
formity of colour in the tickets of the 
Irish lines : in all, with the exception 
of the Midland Great Western, the 
first class tickets are white, the 
second class blue, and the third class 
drab. The tickets proper to each class 
and station are made up in packets 
of 250, and for all the companies, 
with the enenges until very recent- 
ly, of the Dublin and Drogheda, the 
numbering runs from 0 up to 9999 ; 
the reason for which will presently 
appear. Let us now pass for a mo- 
ment behind the screen, and pry into 
the secrets of a booking-office. Oppo- 
site to the clerk is a wooden case 
divided into several small upright 
shafts, one of which is appropriated 
to each variety of ticket, and is mark- 
ed accordingly. In these cases the 
tickets are placed in the order of their 
numbers, the lowest figure being 
undermost. A tip of the om draws 
this out when it is required for a 
passenger, and the next in order sinks 
into its place. Upon a little slip of 
slate affixed to the front of the issue 
case, the clerk marks the number of 
the first ticket he sells, and when the 
sale for each train is over, he finds 
the exact amount of his issue by de- 
ducting the figure on the slate from 
that on the undermost ticket next for 
issue in the case. The effect of com- 
mencing the numbering with 0 instead 
of with the unit is to save a step in 
calculation, by causing the number of 
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the remaining ticket always to record 
exactly the sum of previous issues. 
If, for cunmeen the figures 25 should 
appear on the undermost ticket, so 
many issues have been made ; and if 
the figure 5 upon the slate shows the 
number of the first ticket issued for 
that particular train, then the differ- 
ence, 20, is the exact number charge- 
able to it. But if the consecutive 
numbering of the tickets began with 
1, instead of with 0, the figure on the 
undermost ticket would always exceed 
the number of issues by one, and 
consequently the remainder obtained 
in the manner we have described, 
would require to be corrected by an- 
other subtraction of one, in order to 
show the proper debit to each train. 
Nor will this saving of an atom of 
trouble appear to be trivial, when we 
know that at the King’s Bridge Ter- 
minus alone above 400 distinct va- 
rieties of tickets are in use, and that 
the issue of one from each parcel in- 
volves a necessity for a repetition of 
the calculations we have described. 
Well, but something more is yet re- 
quired for accurate and simple ac- 
counting, besides the particulars 
printed upon the tickets when they 
are delivered to the booking clerks, 
It is necessary that the transactions 
of each train should be kept distinct, 
and that is provided for by another 
of Mr. Edmondson’s inventions. 
When the clerk takes a ticket from 
the issue case, he presses one end of 
it into a small cylindrical machine 
that constantly stands before him on 
the counter, and draws it out in a 
moment, legibly impressed with the 
date and with the daily number of 
the train about to depart. Here it 
will be seen is the beginning of a 
system of accounts at once simple and 
complete, the detailed working out of 
which in the accountant’s, cashier’s, 
and audit offices of a well regulated 
Company can be so easily followed in 
the mind of an intelligent reader, 
that it would be a waste of time 
to trace it minutely. The station- 
masters’ receipts for packets of tickets 
delivered to them, and the returns to 
the Audit-office or Clearing-house of 
tickets collected at each station, on 
the morning after collection, form, in 
fact, materials for accounting and 
auditing which may be seen elabora- 
ted, we might almostsay to perfection, 
in the audit offices of the Great 
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Southern and Western Company. 
But our business, at present, is with 
the progress of the affair in the Irish 
Clearing House, through which it is 
found that 7-20ths of the traflicof each 
of the Companies associated in it 
regularly pass. To this centre, re- 
turnsare forwarded by the respective 
station masters, of all through traffic 
in passengers and goods, and the 
tickets and invoices are sent in to it 
from the collecting stations in the 
same manner as those relating to its 
own peculiar traffic are, or ought to 
be, returned tothe audit office of each 
Company. A daily return is also made 
from each station, of any waggons or 
other rolling stock belonging to other 
companies that may have arrived or 
departed. These various documenta 
are collated; the returns of issue 
are carefully compared with the 
collected tickets ; the invoices and 
*‘ paid out” vouchers are checked, 
item by item, and are ultimately 
seen to correspond with ‘“ outwards” 
and “inwards” abstracts from the 
several stations ; balances are struck 
between the companies, and a state- 
ment of its account is transmitted 
every Saturday to each of them, 
showing upon one sheet the whole of 
its transactions with other companies, 
for every description of traffic during 
the week ending on the Saturday 
preceding. Detailed statements, sub- 
stantiating the balances, are also pre- 
pared in the Clearing-house ; those 
relating to passengers, horses, car- 
riages, and cattle are usually sent 
with the balance-sheet, and those re- 
lating to goods and parcels within 
another week; the rule being that 
payment of balances shallbe made to 
or by the Clearing-house within ten 
days after thereceipt of the statement. 
Thus the principle of weekly settle- 
ments is established, and those ac- 
counts of traffic which sensitive share- 
holders anxiously study in the news- 
papers are—as far as the companies 
associated in the Irish Clearing-house 
are concerned—statements of business 
actually transacted. In the English 
Clearing-house this is not the case. 
Whether from the great extent of its 
operations, or, as we are rather in- 
clined to believe, from defects in its 
organisation, that establishment has 
been obliged to postpone its settle- 
mentsfrom weekly to monthly periods; 
and, in practice, they are seldom com- 
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pletely rendered before the expiration 
of seven or eight weeks. It is a neces- 
sary ee ee that the traffic ac- 
counts published weekly by compa- 
nies that clear in London are no more 
than approximate estimates of busi- 
ness supposed to have been done. 
The Irish house, too, by virtue of its 
weekly settlements, the detailed audit 
it carries on, and the payment close 
up it insists upon, furnishes most use- 
ful aid to the individual companies in 
the auditing of their special accounts ; 
and pthocetk itimposesuponalarge 
section of these, must materially tend 
to prevent slovenliness and fraud—ad- 
vantages which are wanting in the 
English system. Inr to another 
item, the superiority rests on this 
side of the channel. The cost of 
clearing railway traffic in the London 
house is, we have heard, about 30s. 
per cent ; in Dublin it was last year 
8s.10d. It only remains for us to say 
that the Clearing-house is under the 
control of a committee, composed of a 
delegate from each of the associated 
companies ; that it is managed by a se- 
cretary, and that he has under his or- 
dersan establishment of clerks andser- 
vants, of whom an important class is 
employed under the name of “ number 
men,” at the several junctions of lines, 
in taking account of the rolling stock 
and sheets that may pass beyond the 
boundaries of their proper owners, 
and 
accruing, for the 


with a view of settling mil 
demurrage charges 
use of those articles, between the re- 


spective companies. The strictest 
reserve is maintained with regard 
to the communication of information 
touching the affairs of the members 
of the Clearing-house, and answers 
to enquiries are limited to matters 
in which the parties making them 
are specially concerned. We may 
add that the most satisfactory proof 
of the success of the institution is 
afforded by the fact that the officers 
of the several companies in connec- 
tion with it, have, without exception, 
from first to last, given their cordial 
co-operation in working outits objects, 
and they are all convinced that much 
good would accrue from its extension. 

ne thesystem 
which we have here briefly described 
should be adopted in practice by no 
more thanseven Irish railway compa- 
nies ? Is it not still stranger that those 
lines should beall in the south, and that 
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the commercial genius of the north— 
which every one knows to be so won- 
derful—should have continued during 
nine years insensible to the advanta- 
ges of co-operative action in the man- 
agement of railways? Is it not 
strangest of all that when the impos- 
sibilities of seven continuous lines in 
a communication of 150 miles, and 
other anomalies, force upon the north- 
ern and midland companies the neces- 
sity of having recourse to some device 
for the easement of their difficulties, 
_—_ should prefer the tedious, costly, 
and remote machinery of the Lon- 
don Clearing-house, to an institution 
which is within their reach, and 
might be under their control, and 
which is at once cheap, expeditious, 
and satisfactory? These strange 
things, however, are all true; and it 
is by the light they reflect we can 
read the history of the general ill 
success of railway speculations. Itis 
in follies of which this of the Clearing- 
house is the type and the prolific pa- 
rent, that the reason why of the com- 
parative unproductiveness of railway 
capital is to be found. It needs no 
extraordinary wisdom or craft, but 
only as much foresight and prudence 
as will recognise and avoid the most 

laring and obvious blunders, to 
double, at the very least, the present 
miserable average return from the 
Irish lines. 

But it will perhaps be said, what 
presumption is this for an anonymous 
critic thus perfunctorily to —_ 
upon the imperfection of arrange- 
ments devised and superintended by 
the select commercial men of Ireland! 
We might fall back for a full justifi- 
cation of our opinions, upon the illus- 
trations we have already given of 
vices of management at once burthen- 
some to the public, injurious to the 
traffic of the railways, and very easy 
of remedy. We prefer, however, 
taking a step in advance, and grap- 
pling with the assumption that the 
management of our railways is such 
as to satisfy the expectations na- 
turally founded upon the eminent 
character of many of the directors. 
That assumption is, in fact, dis- 
posed of analogically by the plea of 
excuse for the catastrophe of the 
English Great Western Company 
put in the other day by the chairman 
of that body. “We have tried in 
vain,” he said, “to procure an infu- 
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sion of new business talent into our 
board. Able men of business will not 
join us, because they can obtain a 

tter remuneration for their labour 
in their own proper callings.” That 
is the simple truth, and, slightly sup- 
siepeatel, it will become the whole 
truth respecting our own directors. 
It is very far from our intention to 
deny that there is a large number of 
able and high-minded men among the 
directors of Irish railways, but 
neither the constitution of the com- 
panies nor custom throws such a bur- 
then of responsibility upon those 
men, in their directorial capacity, as 
they feel in regard to their personal 
affairs. They really elect one ano- 
ther ; but under a pretence of sub- 
ordination to the body of the share- 
holders, which serves only to re- 
lieve them from blame for making a 
bad choice of colleagues. The result 
is, that respectable men are chosen to 
fill vacancies, but the appointment 
carries with it to their minds no 
more stringent obligation than to at- 
tend meetings, and receive their 
guineas for attendances whenever it 
suits their convenience. The super- 
intendence of railway affairs is not 
a vocation, much less a profession 
for such directors. In the eyes of 
most of them it is merely an honorary 
employment ; by a few it is valued as 
a source of a or small power ; 
but to none is it looked to as affording 
a pecuniary return for any consider- 
able expenditure of time and labour. 
The necessary result is, that the direc- 
tor, when he is not a jobber, is an 
amateur man of business, or a mere 
respectable block. In the latter cha- 
racter he does little harm ; but it is 
much to be doubted whether the 
jobber or the amateur is ordinarily 
the most successful in the work of re- 
ducing the profits of the undertaking. 
Of the peculiarities of the action of 
the former class of directors we 
need not speak; they will suggest 
themselves to the imagination of the 
candid reader, and we are happy in 
believing that the variety is not of 
very common occurrence in Ireland. 
Of the dilettante sort, on the contrary, 
the name is legion, and under that 
regime it is morally impossible to 
have an eflicient staff of competent, 
high-toned officers. “How can a 
man do his duty, sir, with that there 
thundering army marching at the 
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gangway ?” was the plea of excuse for 
some imputed neglect, offered by a 
seaman toa naval friend of ours, who, 
we fear, may have shared in the sense 
of restraint from the unwelcome pre- 
sence of a solitary marine experienced 
by the old blue jacket. And how, we 
ask, can a railway officer do his work 
satisfactorily to himself or beneficially 
to his employers, when directors, for- 
getting or neglecting their true dut 
of supervision, capriciously intermed- 
dle in matters of detail, or, perhaps, 
take the charge of them out of the 
hands to which they have been for- 
mally intrusted? It is the business 
of directors to oversee the general 
working of the concery as a whole, 
but carefully to abstain from a fid- 
getty intervention in the special duties 
of officials; to study carefully and 
comprehensively the policy of traffic 
and other arrangements, but to com- 
mit their execution to the discretion 
and skill of competent managers. It 
is only by the free, intelligent, but 
yet regularly observed action of offi- 
cers, that the complicated operations 
of a railway establishmentcan be made 
to check and prove one another: the 
whole machinery is thrown out of gear 
the moment the sense of responsibility 
is lessened in an ofticer’s estimation by 
any pert of his proper work being 
meddled with. On the other hand, 
capricious intermeddling by directors 
does but encourage an officer to over- 
step the line of his own duties, by en- 
gendering in his mind loose notions 
as to its proper limits. A lazy or 
timid official will shrink from trouble 
or risk, if the interference of his supe- 
rior seems to relieve him from any 
share of responsibility ; while an over 
zealous or active-minded servant is 
not unapt to run his masters into 
mischief, if his spirit be set loose by 
the breaking down of the regular 
boundaries of duty. These are but 
abstract truisms, some of our direc- 
toral readers will, perhaps, say; and 
as our object is to counsel and _per- 
suade rather than to censure and irri- 
tate, it would be painful to us to 
adduce particular examples of their 
ractical application. We shall, there- 
ore, only say that, if it were neces- 
sary, we could shew that an item of 
very large figure, which appears 
on the wrong side of a railway 
balance-sheet that has come into our 
hands even while we are writing, 
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found its way there directly as the 
result of such dilettante directorship 
as we have alluded to. And if that 
example be not sufficient, we have 
more than one or two others in our 
recollection, in which very evil conse- 
quences happened to kindred lines 
from the animosities of officials set 
free in acrimonious rivalry by the 
laxity which, as we have said, is the 
correlative of amateur officiousness. 
More explicit proof that we speak 
not without knowledge will, we dare 
say, not be demanded from us by 
experts in railway affairs; and, from 
the candour of any such persons who 
may chance to be among our readers, 
we hope for a ready concurrence in 
the conclusions that naturally flow 
from our premises. It seems at least 
to us to be desirable—nay, necessary, 
that something should be done to give 
amore stable and business-like cha- 
racter to the direction of railways. 
If a man turns up here or there upon 
any board, who is found to possess 
the inclination and ability to work at 
the business of director in the spirit 
we have indicated, it would be but 
prudence to encourage him to take it 
up as a profession; and competent 


aspirants for that line of employment 
might be expected to appear in sufli- 
cient numbers if the career were once 


known to be open. A step in this 
direction has already been taken by 
the London and North-Western Co. 
in the appointment of the Marquis of 
Chandos as permanent chairman, with 
a salary of £2,000 a-year; and we 
are inclined to think the measure has 
had a good deal to do in staying the 
progress of decay in that concern, 
which, two or three years ago, seemed 
to tend rapidly towards a catastrophe 
similar to that which has befallen the 
Great Western. In most of our Irish 
diregtions we have too many mem- 
bers—and the gradual diminution of 
the number would facilitate the pro- 
vision of suitable remuneration for 
really useful men, two or three of 
whom would find ample employment 
for their whole time in the manage- 
ment of each of the groups of lines 
into which the system is parcelled 
out. Such men need not be looked 
for exclusively in any class, whether 
of lords or tradesmen; and to those 
familiar with the history of railwa 

affairs in Ireland, the suggestion will 
probably call into memory the name 
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of a practising barrister, who had 
already to a considerable extent real- 
ised our ideal of a working director, 
when death removed him from the 
sphere of public usefulness into which 
he had unostentatiously entered. Nor 
is it necessary that they should hold 
the office of chairman, or deputy chair- 
man, or managing director, or any 
more conspicuous position than that 
which was occupied by the gentleman 
to whose memory we have ventured 
to allude. What is required is a 
working man or two upon each board ; 
and to secure the services of such, 
reasonable remuneration—in fact, an 
equivalent for the sacrifices that 
would necessarily be made—should 
be forthcoming. And most assuredly 
the effects of the arrangement would 
be agreeably and speedily made known 
both to the shareholders and the pub- 
lic: for in railway management, as in 
every other human concern, “true 
self-love and social are the same,” 
and the one of those parties cannot 
be benefitted or injured without the 
advantage or loss being shared by the 
other. The greatest advantage now 
foregone for proprietor and traveller, 
and the deepest injuries inflicted upon 
both, are traceable to the want of 
unity of feeling and action between 
the managers of lines; and if that 
evil can ever be remedied, it must be 
by the association, in a sort of federal 
union, of the directors of the several 
groups of railways. The place for such 
an union is manifestly the Clearing- 
house, and the representatives to take 
part in it should, doubtless, be those 
working directors whom we have in- 
dicated. Amateurs will never succeed 
in business of this sort, which can be 
transacted only by painstaking, ob- 
servant men, well acquainted with 
every detail of their own company’s 
affairs and interests, quick-witted 
in appreciating the views and mo- 
tives of those with whom they deal, 
and liberal in their own notions, 
as such men will ever be. Three 
or four such delegates, meeting 
monthly at the Clearing-house, even 
under the present limited constitu- 
tion of the committee, would, as 
certainly as we write, bring the 
whole railway machinery of Ireland 
into harmonious action before the 
lapse of a year. If any one should 
think we are over sanguine in indulg- 
ing this speculation, we would refer 
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him to his own experience, if he be 
not a hermit or teetotaller, of the 
effects of the lar, periodical asso- 
ciation of intelligent men of any class 
for a common purpose of any kind. 
Directors of competing or distinct 
railways are, after all, but men: a 
convenient number of them could not 
remain in conference together for 
an hour every month, unprotected 
against the promptings of their better 
nature by their respective solicitors, 
without perceiving the vanity of most 
of their present projects for mutual 
destruction. It will, perhaps, be ob- 
jected that special conferences have 

en frequently held for the settle- 
ment of differences between hostile 
companies, and that the consequence 
has usually been an infusion of new 
bitterness into the pending quar- 
rel. We should have expected no 
other result. It is habitual, not 
special association that facilitates the 
working together of various tempers 
and intellects ; that enables men to 
contend without breaking from one 
another ; and that discloses to their 
view a clue to common advantages 
winding through the maze of their 
separate interests. To our mind, 
therefore, nothing can be more mani- 
fest, than that it is the interest and 
duty of all the Irish Railway Boards 
to unite by representatives in the Irish 
Clearing-house. The direct benefits 
derivable from that institution we 
have already dwelt sufficiently upon. 
They would, we believe, be far ex- 
ceeded in value and importance b 
those indirect advantages to which 
we have just alluded. 

In order to secure those results, 
proximate and remote, it is essen- 
tial that the establishment of the 
Clearing-house should, at once, be 
removed from its present location, 
and that offices should be taken in 
which its business could be carried 
on in manifest independence. Tho- 
roughly independent we believe it is, 
and has been; but we are a suspici- 
ous race, and to secure confidence 
among us, it is necessary to seem as 
well as to be virtuous. If the inten- 
tion of making the change we advise 
were communicated to the Boards of 
all the Irish railways, we cannot 
think that any of them would refuse 
to cooperate ; and if their delegates 
once joined in the monthly meeting, 
it would be a simple necessity of 
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their humanity that they would talk 
over their common concerns, and a 
high probability that their commu- 
nion would result in a better order- 
ing of their common affairs. When 
the primary business of through 
c was ed, ideas upon 
other subjects would be exchanged, 
and even to the dullest the know- 
ledge must come at last, that the 
most intensely local interest is after 
all but a part of the whole system, 
affected by all its movements, and 
reacting upon it in turn. Such 
knowledge would, indeed, be power ; 
the power of union for the public 
service, of rivalry in exertions bene- 
ficial at once to the individual and 
the common interests. No specula- 
tion can be more chimerical than that 
of permanently diverting traffic from 
channels into which it is directed by 
porvient laws, and no advantage can 
e more fallacious than that which 
may seem to be gained by vulgar 
competition. In England at the 
present day, the stream of traffic, 
springing from the same natural 
sources, flows over the great lines of 
railway, through the same valleys, 
and to the same termini it visited 
nineteen centuries ago by the Roman 
roads. And it will flow on, in Ire- 
land, by the natural ways, despite of 
the most active and persevering ef- 
forts to ruin themselves and each 
other which may be made by com- 
peting companies. The working of 
a general council of railways would 
enforce this truth ; and, taught by the 
experience of its results, men would 
laugh at their own folly in having 
expected to distress an imaginary 
enemy, by a forced transport of men 
and merchandise from Tipperary to 
Manchester, via South Wales, or in 


having met that aggression by cart- 
ing goods along the highway by the 
side of the aggressor’s line, and so in 
effect working in concurrence with 
him towards the mutual impoverish- 


ment. The creation of a public 
opinion in the general railway com- 
munity would overbear small jeal- 
ousies ; and recalcitrant boards, like 
vicious horses in a fair, would calm 
down into working order in the pre- 
sence of a crowd of their fellows. 
Directors would become ashamed of 
putting pounds out of their own 
pockets, and half crowns out of those 
of their neighbours by bundling out 
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ngers at Newbliss, without mak- 
ing adequate provision for carrying 
them over the break to Enniskillen ; 
or by turning weary travellers out of 
a mail train at Mallow, in the middle 
of the night, with the option of mak- 
ing their way to Killarney upon an 
open car, or of tarrying until morn- 
ing ina dreary waiting room. The 
same force of opinion would, we have 
no doubt, further operate most bene- 
ficially in the settlement of railway 
battles out of parliament, and thus 
keeping scores of thousands of 
pounds in the treasuries of the com- 
panies, and out of the pockets of 
their solicitors. But it would be 
superfluous to proceed further with 
illustrations of the fable of the 
bundle of sticks, and we have still a 
few words to say upon other topics. 
The experience of the English com- 
panies warns us of the necessity of a 
careful consideration of the question 
of the extension of our own system. 
In England, railways have manifestly 
and confessedly failed as commercial 
speculations—some of them, as the 
reat Western, ruinously—and mak- 
ing every allowance for the effects of 
the decline of administrative ability 
among our neighbours, we must yet, 
we think, attribute the failure in a 
great measure to the action of unpro- 
fitable branches in abstracting the 
stamina from the trunk lines. We 
should therefore avoid falling into a 
similar error; and indeed, we have no 
hesitation in saying that but little 
remains to be profitably done in the 
way of branch extensions. An in- 
spection of the map will convince an 
impartial enquirer, that the lines now 
completed or in progress penetrate 
those districts of the island which 
are likely, from their population and 
resources, to furnish any important 
amount of traffic, and it would re- 
quire but a trifling extension of them 
to connect all the principal towns 
with each other, and with the coast. 
The communications in the South 
would be rendered as perfect as they 
—_ be, a with cena wr 
rudence, by carrying onthe projected 
ine from Bandon = Panter, ont by 
an extension of the Mallow and Fer- 
moy branch to Dungarvan; a line 
from Ennis by Gort to Oranmore 
would usefully connect the South and 
West, and would pay if the land- 
owners would tolerate its cheap con- 
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struction. As for the far west of 
Connemara and Mayo, we are con- 
vinced that the Laputan project of ex- 
tracting sunbeams out of cucumbers 
would be as promising a speculation 
in a commercial point of view, as an 
attempt to obtain a profitable return 
from railway investment in those 
sterile regions. Much more than 
enough for profit, has, in all likeli- 
hood, been already compassed and 
imagined in the western direction, by 
the projection of lines from Longford 
to Sligo, and from Athlone to Castle- 
rea, for which bills were passed last 
session. In the planning of the com- 
munications from Dublin northward, 
the grave blunder of the coast line to 
Drogheda was committed, and an at- 
tempt to retrieve it now would proba- 
bly o but another and a graver finan- 
cial error. The proper direction for 
a northern trunk was doubtless that 
proposed by the Commissioners of 
1838, viz:—through the County of 
Meath to Navan, with branches from 
thence in a northwesterly direction 
through Cavan to Enniskillen, and 
due north to Armagh. The branch to 
Cavan, recently carried from Mullin- 
gar, doubtless drains instead of feed- 
ing its trunk, and we can see no 
reasonable ground for expecting that 
a branch from the same stem to 
Navan would operate differently. 
Farther to the northward the circle 
of railway communication, now all 
but perfect from Dundalk round the 
entire of the north eastern coast, 
southward by Derry to Enniskillen, 
and eastward again to Dundalk, 
leaves but little to desire for conve- 
nience and less to hope for profit from 
extension. With the exception, per- 
haps, of a branch from Derry to Let- 
terkenny, through the rich valley of 
the Swilly, we do not believe that 
commercial prudence would suggest 
any addition to the system as it now 
is, or is designed to be. We do not, 
of course, mean to deny that consider- 
able local benefits might be conferred 
by extending railways in many direc- 
tions, north, south, east and west in 
Ireland. What we say is, that it 
would not be to the advantage of 
shareholders to invest their money in 
such speculations, and that the per- 
manence of the existing companies 
would be seriously endangered by their 
recklessly engaging in them. It 
should always be held in mind that a 
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branch which does not pay its own 
expenses must, pro tanto, diminish the 
dividend upon the capital of the 
trunk, and that the advantage of the 
traffic it brings could always be 
secured by the encouragement of a 
well concerted carrier-system serving 
n connection with trains upon the 
main line. Liberality exercised in 
this direction would undoubtedly 
bring with it its own reward. There 
is, however, another form of spend- 
ing in the expectation of a return 
in traffic, of which we cannot say 
as much, and which is yet, strange- 
ly enough, a sort of hereditary mania 
among the managers of joint-stock 
carrying establishments. The monu- 
ments of the insanity of the Grand 
and Royal Canal companies, existing 
in the form of piles of ruinous build- 
ings at Portobello, Sallins, Roberts- 
town, Tullamore, Moyvalley and else- 
where, did not warn the Midland 
Great Western Railway Company 
against sinking £40,000 in a hotel at 
Galway, which is now, we believe, 
let rent-free to a spirited speculator 
in inn-keeping under difficulties. 


Half the interest of the money put to 


usance in the encouragement of far 
western Bianconis would suffice to 
drain the traffic of the whole province 
of Connaught into the outfall at 
Broadstone. 

But the longest way must end at 
last, and although means of continu- 
ing our survey do not fail us, we must 
draw it to a close. In the observa- 
tions we have made, if we have no- 
thing extenuated, we have certainly 
set down nought in malice, and to our 
own thinking, our labour would in- 
deed be in vain if the conclusions to 
which it has led were not esteemed 
to be encouraging by railway proprie- 
tors and directors. We sincerely 
believe that, generally speaking, 
railway management in Ireland is 
honest, and honest men need not be 
afraid or ashamed to follow a better 
path when it is pointed out to 
them. It cannot be denied that this 
is a critical moment in the fate of 
Irish railways. At the half yearly 
meetings of last month a defalcation 
in receipts and a reduction of divi- 
dends have been exhibited in certain 
of the most prosperous lines, and 
those changes have not been satis- 
factorily accounted for. In some in- 
stances, indeed, as when the reduction 
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was declared to be the necessary 
result of the exhaustion of a reserve 
fund improperly applied to the pur- 
pose of dividend, the excuse is more 
suggestive of danger, from the indica- 
tion it affords of internal unsoundness, 
than the symptom of decline which 
it professes to explain. At the — 
best, the margin of profit, though 
better than the average of England, 
is very small: let it but be reduced 
a little—and a very sure way of ac- 
complishing that end is to swell one 
or two dividends by drafts on capital 
—and we shall have the old story of 
the canals revived. Such a catas- 
trophe is bad enough in England ; it 
would be disastrous to Ireland, just 
rising as she now is into prosperity 
and self-reliance. But in avoiding 
the Scylla of low dividends, some of 
our railway managers have fallen into 
the Charybdis of high fares, and 
have only discovered their calcula- 
tions to be false after having in- 
censed the entire body of their cus- 
tomers and provoked public inter- 
ference in their concerns. No trea- 
son could be more formidable to 
the common cause of the railway in- 
terest than this, for little as railway 
Dons may think of the matter, there 
is a strong feeling abroad in favour 
of an active intervention of the State 
in railway management. It needs 
but an excuse, indeed, to justify to 
many minds its absolute assumption 
into the hands of the government ; 
and such an excuse, of no invalid 
kind, would be found in failing divi- 
dends, in public dissatisfaction, in 
the recurrence of Redpath or Knight- 
ing frauds. There are those, we 
know, who will not believe in the 
reality of this danger until it over- 
whelms them, but it will not be under- 
valued by reflecting men, who will call 
to mind the fact that the whole rail- 
way system is a monopoly hateful to 
the general policy of the law ; that 
every mischance calls forth a burst 
of popular indignation against the 
monopolists, which is substantiated 
whenever the occasion offers, by 
heavy damages; and especially that 
a measure for the confiscation of the 
entire railway parcel traffic was 
brought into parliament last session, 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the Secretary. of the Treasury. 
The bill to make further provision 
for the conveyance of mails was 
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simply a law for obliging the rail- 
ways to carry the small parcels of 
the public at the highest possible 
rate of speed, and for taking the 
rofit into the Post-office chest. So 
t a project of spoliation could 
not be mentioned in connexion with 
any other body or individual in the 
country; but there was no sympathy 
for the railways, and robbed the 
would have been, had time served. 
In truth, the bill was no more than a 
roposal to complete previous legis- 
tion, by which the Post-office is in- 
vested with a monopoly in the profits 
of small parcel carriage, the expense 
being thrown upon the railways. We 
thus glance at these signs of coming 
trouble, only with the view of im- 
pressing upon railway managers the 
necessity for doing promptly what, 
under the most easy circumstances, it 
would be wise to do for the interest 
of their constituents. The policy we 
have indicated is not difficult ; to 
carry it out no remarkable genius is 
net only care, moderation, 
and tolerance of peace. It would, as 
we believe, at once increase profits, 
and raise the securest barrier against 
sggression, by the contentment of the 
ublic mind. We have aimed no 
higher than to base our argument 
upon mercantile principles, for in 
truth we believe that the only prac- 
tical philanthropy is that which will 
ensure a fair return upon capital in- 
vested. On the other hand, we are 
quite certain that the generality of 


commercial speculators, and amon 
the number the conductors of rail- 
ways, cannot by their management 
benefit or injure the — without 
similarly affecting their own in- 
terests. The principle will prove 
to be sound if it be tried by the 
results of individual speculations ; 
but its soundness will appear much 
more obvious and striking when 
tested by the effects of a system. 
The two great canal enterprizes of 
Ireland failed, because jealousy and 
acrimonious rivalry presided at 
their conception ; because coxcombical 
vanity and peddling narrowness in- 
fluenced their early management ; be- 
cause their directors borrowed money 
to pay dividends; and because the 
juggled with accounts to hide frauds 
committed upon them, and to deceive 
the proprietors as to the actual pros- 
pects before them. The canals, their 
proprietors, and their directors were 
involved in a common ruin, and the 
shock thus given to public confidence 
checked the rising spirit of com- 
merce, and retarded the material ad- 
vancement of the country fora full 
half century. If, now, even mode- 
rate success should attend upon the 
more extensive railway undertakings 
of this age, a great and growing pro- 
perty will be created for the pro- 
rietors, and a development of the 
Ays and Merans of Ireland will be 
inaugurated, the possible extent of 
which no man can limit or define. 


VINCENZO GIOBERTI. 


Great everyway is the gain which 
accrues to the cause of tiuth, when 
a man of powerful intellect, and 
pure withal in life and coriversation, 
sets himself to denounce ‘the errors 
in which he has been bred, to expose 
abuses which he has been ‘taught to 
defend, and to shake off chaiins which 
have insulted his reason and enslaved 
his faith. More especially, when 
these errors and abuses attac h to the 
Church of Rome, we cannot ‘but con- 
sider it an event as auspicious as it is 
rare, that their exposure she uld be 
undertaken by one who has bimself 
knelt at her altars, and held Jin his 
hand “ the keys of all her ere eds !” 


To effect an entrance into the strong- 
hold of error, it is highly to be de- 
sired that the assault should be con- 
fided to some one who has not only 
gone round about her and marked 
well her bulwarks, but has also be- 
come familiar with the interior of 
the citadel, and is thus able to tell 
from what quarter danger is most to 
be apprehended. It is observable 
that the layman or the Protestant— 
less, no doubt, from ignorance than 
forbearance—shows far more tender- 
ness in probing the errors of the 
Church of Rome, than the avowed 
Romanist who dons the garb of the 
Reformer, We have no doubt that 
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if the Pope had his choice, he would 
sooner face a legion of Cummings 
than one Lamennais ; and sooner put 
up with all the Protestant, than 
have a single Savonarola among the 
Romish population of Western Bri- 
tain. 

The above reflections _ been 
suggested to our minds the 
rusal of a work onthe “ Catholic Re. 
form of the Church,” which bears 
the honoured name of Vincenzo Gio- 
berti. The words which it contains 
are clad with all the additional so- 
lemnity of a voice, as it were, from 
the grave. Gioberti, it will be re- 
membered, died in Paris, in 1851, 
and the Riforma Cattolica della 
Chiesa is the first of a series of post- 
humous works which has recently 
been published at Turin, under the 
auspices of Giuseppe Massari, a man 
worthy in every res to be the 
literary executor of the great cham- 
pion of Italian liberty, and chief- 
tain of Italian Philosophy. Although 
its fragmentary form bears but too 
evident traces of its being a posthu- 
mous publication, and its philosophi- 
cal depth is somewhat calculated to 
impair its chances of popularity, 
thoughtful minds will not fail to 
discern in its pages ideas on which 
the statesman would do well to pon- 
der, and forebodings which the Head 
of the Roman See would be mad to 
disdain. That it will find its wa 
into that excellent repertory of stand- 
ard works, the Index Expurgatorius, 
we cannot for a moment doubt. But 
there is a certain proverb about re- 
ceiving instruction from an — 
of which the antiquity is sufficiently 
hoar to gain it a ‘Teting within the 
walls the Vatican, and by which 
we should recommend Pio Nono, in 
the present instance, to allow him- 
self to be actuated. And yet, to the 
mind of any unprejudiced Romanist, 
the pages of the Riforma Cattolica 
will assume no hostile aspect. Gio- 
berti himself, we feel persuaded, 
would have indignantly repudiated 
the faintest imputation on his loyal 
attachment to the “ Holy Catholic 
and Apostolic Church of Rome ;” 
and although, in his simplicity, he 
may have endeavoured to compass 
the welfare of that church as a Re- 
former, he would have shrunk from 
undermining its foundations as a He- 
resiarch, It is of the last importance 
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that our readers should bear this fact 
in mind. The whole strength of the 
case resides in the circumstance of 
Gioberti’s being, in all and through 
all—so far as he knew himself—a 
staunch Roman Catholic. Once sub- 
stitute a Protestant controversialist 
for the tonsured priest, and this vo- 
lume loses, as it were, all its point. 
We are no longer in a position to ex- 
claim habemus confitentem! The 
ery for Reform loses half its value 
by losing all its novelty. Time was 
indeed, some ten years ago, when 
that cry was supposed to awaken no 
craven fears in the breast of Pius the 
Ninth. Europe still remembers the 
shouts of acclamation which drew 
echoes from the Quirinal, when the 
name of the Cardinal Mastai Fer- 
retti was given forth as a successor 
of the Sixteenth Gregory. A new 
era, it was alleged, was about to com- 
mence. For the first time in history 
a Pope was about to address himself 
to the wants of his people, advocate 
the cause of liberty, and be guided 
by the dictates of common sense. 
But soon the bright vision was chased 
away by the murky fogbank of re- 
actionary Jesuitism : the vaunted re- 
former of cryingand damnable wrongs 
became the slave of ecclesiastical rou- 
tine which the traditions of great part 
of Christendom delight to honour ; and 
the “ sint ut sunt, aut non sint” of a 
general of the Order of Loyola became 
the enlightened principle on which 
Pio Nono resolved to take his stand, 
with foreign bayonets at his back. 
If to an Englishman—a cold, hard, 
egotistical Englishman—it be a mat- 
ter of pain and of shame to behold 
a country which God has made a pa- 
radise, converted by man into a hell, 
what must be the feelings with which 
the Italian himself must be racked ? 
What ought not to be the measure 
of indulgence which we should award 
to every effort on his part to cast off 
a io of such humiliating and bru- 
talizing bondage, and to break fet- 
ters which not only lacerate his body, 
but of which the iron enters into his 
soul ? 

In order that the reader may know 
from what point of view the opi- 
nions set forth in the Riforma Catto- 
lica should be rded, we think it 
advisable to recal to his memory the 
main events of its author’s career, 
and the general features of the works 
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which he gave to the world during 
his lifetime. 

Vincenzo Gioberti was born at 
Turin, on the 5th of April, 1801. His 
abilities won him great distinction at 
the University of Turin, where he 
took the degree of Doctor of Theo- 
logy in 1823, and two years later was 
ordained priest, and appointed Pro- 
fessor of Theology. His reputation 
spread apace from the lecture-room 
to the court, and in 1833 he was no- 
minated one of the court chaplains. 
At that time, as now, it was the 
fashion with the reactionary party to 
set on foot political conspiracies in 
order to compromise the cause of 
liberty, and justify the thraldom of 
a despotic government. The late 
Charles-Albert complained that he 
was on the horns of a dilemma—on 
one side the poi s of the repub- 
licans, on the other the chocolate of 
the Jesuits. For a man of ardent 
temperament, and of firmness amount- 
ing to obstinacy—a man, too, who 
occupied a position of mark both in 
the court and the university—it was 


“no ase matter to escape the snares 


of such wily enemies as the Jesuits. 
Accordingly, we are not surprised to 
find that the articles which he had 
written in a liberal paper, under the 
significant signature of Demophilus, 
soon involved him in charges from 
which exile was the only way of 
escape. ‘I quit my country” (were 
his parting words in a letter to a 
friend) “ with the same sentiments 
which have ever animated me up of 
the present hour, and to which I 
shall remain ever faithful unto death. 
Be my fate what it may, never shall 
courage and perseverance abandon 
me in my struggles.” The first year 
of his exile (1835) was spent in Paris, 
and then he turned his steps to Brus- 
sels, where he remained till 1843, 
earning his bread by giving lessons 
in a school, and refusing a professor- 
ship which Dr. Wiseman offered him 
in ena, in order that he might 
have more leisure for his philoso- 
phical speculations, His debit as a 
writer consisted in the Teoria del 
Sopranaturale (1838), an attempt to 
reconcile the dogmas of Theology 
with Science and Philosophy. This 
was followed by a more important 
work in 1839, the Introduzione allo 
studio della Filosofia, which embodies 
most of what is peculiar to Gioberti’s 


system. He starts from an Idea of 
Being, or an Ontological principle, in 
which he supposes that all possible 
notions are potentially comprised. 
This principle he embodies in the 
formula “ L’Ente crea gli esistenze,” 
or, “ Ens creat existentia.” He has 
here a proposition, every member of 
which is pregnant, as he conceives, 
with meaning. The first member— 
Ens—postulates absolute and neces- 
sary Being; the second member— 
existentia—affirms a relative and con- 
tingent being}; the copula between 
the two— creat — indicates the free 
and real act by which Ens, or Being, 
the First Cause or Substance, makes, 
governs, and sustains second causes 
and substances. We have thus three 
kinds of realities external to our own 
minds. The Fontal Cause or Being, 
the manifold concourse of second or 
derived causes, and the free act by 
which the, One Being intertwines it- 
self with the manifold and multi- 
form life of the existentia. From this 
formula branches out the whole en- 
cyclopedia of human knowledge. 
The first member comprises Theology 
and Philosophy. The copula, or idea 
of creation, forms the aan matter 
of Mathematics, Logic, and Ethics ; 
inasmuch as these three departments 
of human knowledge postulate that 
relation between the Absolute and 
the Contingent which is implied in 
the idea of creation. The third mem- 
ber, or the existentia, includes all no- 
tions which belong to the phenomena, 
whether of a spiritual or a material 
nature: such as Cosmology, Ais- 
thetics, Psychology, and Politics. 
Throughout all these notions runs, as 
a silver cord, the idea of the Zns, or 
Absolute Being. To bring them 
back to this unifying law or prin- 
ciple should be the object of the theo- 
Jogian, the philosopher, the man of 
science, and the historian. Thus, the 
whole order of Nature and of Grace 
describes two great circles. In the 
first, “the Being creates existences,” 
and is all divine: the second is half 
divine, half human, being traced in 
part by the cycle in which these 
created existences move and have 
their being. The first may briefly be 
comprehended in the saying, “ The 
One begets the Manifold.” The se- 
cond in the words, “ The Manifold 
comes back to the One.” It is in the 
illustration of the above abstract 
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views which Gioberti thinks he disco- 
vers in the history, opinions and be- 
liefs of all the nations of the earth, 
that he displays an amount of learn- 
ing. and a brilliancy of eloquence 
which warrant us in placing him 
abreast of Vico in the ranks of Ita- 
lian literature and philosophy.— 
Flimsy and imperfect as is the above 
sketch of the purport of his Jntro- 
duzione, the reader will not find it 
altogether useless as a key to the 
meaning of many an obscure passage 
in the Riforma Cattolica. 

This remarkable work was follow- 
ed, in 1841, by a treatise on the 
Beautiful (Del Bello), which is chief- 
iy occupied with an examination of 
the characteristics of the Christian 
Epic, and more especially with an 
analysis of the Divina Comedia. 
Passing over some violent polemical 
publications directed against his great 
rival in Italian philosophy, Rosmini, 
we come to a work of which the 
main object seems to have been to 
encourage among his countrymen a 
fervent desire to shake off the yoke 
of the stranger and restore Italy to 
her pristine splendour. (J/ primato 


civile e morale degli Italiani. Parigi, 
1845.) Itis a work with which no 
occupant of the Papal throne had 
reason to be discontented. For to 


the decline of the Papal power Gio- 
berti traced the decline of Italy : in 
the revival of that power he beheld 
the only chance of restoring Italian 
independence. He appeals to Pied- 
mont to take the hegemony of the 
Italian states, and to rally round the 
chair of Saint Peter, in order to 
chase away the bayonets of Austria. 
He insists on the necessity of reform- 
ing abuses, and of gaining moral 
influence by an honest appeal to pub- 
lic opinion. The Jesuit _ took 
alarm. Gioberti replied by his fa- 
mous Prolegomeni (1845), which con- 
tained a violent attack on the Je- 
suits, and made them responsible for 
all the faults, not to say crimes, 
which the clergy and the Papacy had 
committed in modern times. This 
work won to his side all those who 
held liberal opinions. The Pope did 
not dare to “9g it into the Index, any 
more than the bulkier and still more 
acrimonious publication, J2 Gesuito 
Moderno (1847), which caused almost 
unexampled sensation throughout the 
length and breadth of Italy, and 
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rendered the position of the Jesuits 
—in spite, or because of their angry 
retorts—highly critical. 

The aul of 1848 brought back 
Gioberti in triumph. He who, dur- 
ing fifteen years of exile, had been 
the assiduous herald of reform, now 
became the hero of Revolution. 
Everywhere, at Milan, Florence, 
Rome, his reception was nothing 
short of enthusiastic. Charles Al- 
bert offered to make him senator, but 
Gioberti preferred remaining mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Deputies—a 
function conferred on him by the in- 
habitants of Turin, and which was 
forthwith followed by his unanimous 
election to the presidency or speaker- 
ship. During the course of 1848, he 
became successively Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction, and of Foreign Af- 
fairs ; but all his efforts to compass 
the independence of Italy were foiled 
onthe one hand by thearts of Austrian 
knavery, and on the other hand by the 
attacks and calumnies of the ultra-de- 
mocratic party. Gioberti was obliged 
to succumb to an imposing majority 
in the chambers. e abdication of 
Charles Albert brought him back into 
public life, Victor Emmanuel having 
offered him, as it were, a seat, unat- 
tached, in the cabinet. The reac- 
tionary party, however, could not 
abide his presence, and rested not 
till they got him appointed to the no- 
minal situation a ambassador at 
Paris. Gioberti soon discovered that 
this was merely exile in disguise, and 
threw up the appointment. Honours, 
“ cordons,” and pensions followed 
him to Paris, but were coldly reject- 
ed. He devoted himself to his old 
pursuits as a philosopher and publi- 
cist, and in 1851 published his work 
on the Renovation of Italy (Del Rin- 
novamento Civile @ Italia), which he 
had so vainly endeavoured to bring 
about. The work handles with great 
severity the policy of Pio Nono, 
though lavish of expressions of re- 
spect for the person of the Pontiff. 
It soon found its way into the 
Index. The Jesuits contrived to in- 
clude under the same ban all his for- 
mer publications, notwithstanding 
they had escaped the stigma at the 
hands of Gregory XVI. This pro- 
ceeding is styled, in the language of 
the ecclesiastical tribunals, with more 
naiveté than discretion, and with 
more candour than charity, “ — 
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in odium auctoris.”. Gioberti died as 
we have said in 1851. On the twenty- 
fifth of October he went to bed in 

d health. On the following morn- 
ing he was found dead in his bed, 
with the Bible and the Promessi Spost 
of Manzoni open by his side. And 
thus passed away one of the most vi- 
sionary politicians and most vigorous 
writers that ever put shoulder to the 
crazy wheel of Italian Independence. 
Gallenga, indeed, in his remarkable 
history of Piedmont, uses very severe 
language in characterizing Gioberti’s 
measures asa statesman. He is de- 
scribed as “ shifting and shuffling, 
and as wriggling about with all the 
dexterity of an old priest.” (vol. iii., 
p- 373.) Butsurelyin such boisterous 
times as those in which Gioberti was 
called by acclamation to the helm of 
power, that man must have been 
something more than human who 
could have kept a steady course with- 
out turning to the right hand or to 
the left. And when Gioberti had the 


boldness to break with the demo- 
eratic party when he found they 
were going too far—when he pro- 

a scheme which Gallenga 


Pimeelf ealls “ high and daring ”—is 


not “ tergiversation” somewhat too 
hard a term to apply to his conduct ? 
May it not fairly be surmised, that 
from some of that “ personal pique” 
with which he taxes Gioberti, Gal- 
lenga himself was not wholly free ? 
But waiving this discussion on Gio- 
berti’s shortcomings as a practical 
statesman, let us pass on to the post- 
humous publication to which we have 
more than once alluded in the pro- 
gress of our remarks. The frag- 
mentary character of the Riforma 
Cattolica della Chiesa renders it not 
only difficult, but impossible to give 
any connected analysis of its con- 
tents. As to the general purpose 
which the writer had in view, we be- 
lieve we shall best consult the read- 
er’s interest by quoting a portion of 
Massari’s admirable preface, premis- 
ing, however, that the work itself 
was the result of long and mature 
reflection, and was jotted down at 
various intervals. A portion, for in- 
stance, seems to have been composed 
during the opening months of the Pon- 
tificate ; while others were either im- 
mediately prior or posterior to the 
Papal Restoration in 1849: for one 
of the pages of the manuscript is 
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dated, “ tion de 8.M. le Roi de 
Sardaigne 4 Paris.” Now, as Gio- 
berti went to Paris as Minister Ple- 
nipotentiary in April, 1849, the state- 
ment here made is obviously beyond 
dispute. The matter is only so far 
important as showing that the work 
is the fruit not of an impulsive pam- 
phleteer, but of a man of calm re- 
flection. We hasten, however, to let 
M. Massari speak for himself :— 


The scheme which Vincenzo Gioberti 
purposed to unfold in the book of which 
these fragments are all that remain, con- 
sisted in showing that the church was in 
need of reform, and in determining in 
what limits and by what means this reform 
should be carried out. Whenhe made use 
of the term reform, nothing could be fur- 
ther from his mind than any relaxation in 
point of dogma: this he wished to be 
preserved unshaken in its integrity ; in 
fact, among the motives which he had be- 
fore him, for carrying on with increased vi- 
gour the reform of ecclesiastical discipline, 
the advantage which would thereby re- 
dound to the maintenance of the Church’s 
dogmas held a chief place. Men easily 
confound institutions with those who are 
charged either with keeping them in vi- 
gour, or with putting them into operation, 
and attribute to the one the vices and 
errors which belong to the other. The 
most terrible and the most melancholy 
example of the truth of this fact is to be 
found in the Roman State. Nowhere, 
perhaps, in Europe are greater incredulity 
and heresy to be met with, because there 
the vices of ecclesiastical administration 
are most flagrant, the shortcomings of the 
sacerdotal body most patent. Accord- 
ingly, the temporal power of the Pope— 
@ least, as at present constituted—is not 
only disastrous to Jtaly, condemning as 
it does to political helotism three millions 
of human and reasonable beings, but is 
also pernicious beyond belief to the cause 
of religion. To remove, or else to re- 
form this temporal government would as- 
suredly confer efficacious relief on the 
misfortunes of Italy, but still greater 
would be the benefit thereby conferred on 
religion. Reform in matters of discipline 
—useful, politically—is, for the interests 
of religion, indispensable. And inasmuch 
as it is impossible for religion to die out, 
we may prognosticate, with the certainty 
of making no false conjecture, that this 
reform will be brought to pass: whether 
soon or late we cannot positively affirm, 
but come to pass it assuredly will. In 
the mind of Gioberti, the conception of 
reform was no act of rebellion, but rather 
of obedience to the church ; for, instead 
of being an innovation, it was a restora- 
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tion, a return to first principles. Con- 
servatism implies stability, but not immo- 
bility or inertia. The integral element 
of stability is reform at the fitting season, 
and accompanied by all due restraint. It 
is on this condition that institutions pre- 
serve their ascendancy, and hold a lasting 
place in the esteem of nations and in the 
reverence of mankind. Schism, heresy, 
incredulity, ever take their source from 
the obstinacy with which opportune and 
sagacious reforms are deferred. Such 
were the premises from which Gioberti 
set out in undertaking the task of Ca- 
tholic reform : the results which he was 
intent upon compassing were the glory of 
religion, the renown of the church, the 
revival of faith and of religious feel- 
ing, and the welfare of civilization and of 
Italy. 


In keeping with the general drift 
of the book, as thus set forth by its 
able and accomplished editor, are the 
various details to be met with in suc- 
cessive portions of the fragment. 
Gioberti holds that the Pope’s tem- 
poral power places him at the beck of 
other potentates, instead of leaving 
him independent ; that, while it isa 
disgrace to religion in general, in 
Italy in particular it tends to foster 
infidelity ; that it both ruins the wel- 
fare of the States of the Church, 
and frustrates all hope for the unity 
of Italy. That so it reacts perniciously 
on the whole of Europe, is repugnant 
to the nature of the sacerdotal office, 
and gives rise to a chronic state of 
- revolution. As Cesar, he says, 
brought back pagan Rome to her 
first estate, to wit, monarchy, so it 
behoves Christian Rome to return to 
her first beginning, to wit, the fish- 
erman’s nets. The existing organiza- 
tion of the Roman See, he contends, 
calls imperatively for change. Her 
doctrines do not carry conviction, her 
statements are not respected, her pro- 
hibitions are not observed. Her life 
has fled. She vegetates, but does not 
exist. Bossuet wrote a Histoire des 
Variations : he little thought that a 
history of Stagnations would have to 
be penned. ith to the in- 
jury which the existing state of things 
inflicts on the independence of the 
Papal See, he maintains that Rome 
is now governed not by the Pope, but 
by Austria (this is probably one of 
the paar written after 1849) ; and 
he does not scruple to add, that if 
Turkey were near enough and strong 
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enough, the Pope would have tocrouch 
at the feet of the turbaned infidel. 
These are hard words from the pen of 
an Italian priest, a doughty champion 
of orthodoxy, and at heart a devoted 
Guelf. How far they are warranted 
by fact, the groans which come up 
from the soil of Italy will best bear 
witness. Some one, perhaps, will 
suggest that Gioberti’s sentiments as 
an ardent believer in the doctrines, 
however much he may condemn the 
discipline of the Church of Rome, 
have beenthe meansof blinding him to 
the consequences of his own acts, and 
of leading him to mistake the real 
import of the reforms on which he in- 
sists, and to forget the consequences 
to which they would ultimately lead. 
Such an act of self-deception, how- 
ever, is one which the Romanist in- 
deed may reprobate, but which no 
Protestant could conscientiously de- 
plore. And, meanwhile, we should 
thankfully accept such an instalment 
toward the abolition of a hateful 
thraldom, as the separation of the 
spiritual and temporal power of the 
Papal See would probably confer. 
For our own part, we believe that 
the quarter from which Saint Peter’s 
chair will get such a shake as will 
render it a very insecure seat, is one 
from which the authorities of the Va- 
tican are wont, with characteristic 
blindness, to look for succour. No 
one who has attentively observed the 
present state and future prospects of 
religion in France, can fail to be struck 
with the slow but steady growth of a 
power which in the end will prove a 
most dangerous rival to the thunders 
of the Papal See. We allude to the 
ascendancy which religious journal- 
ism is gradually gaining not only 
over the laymen, but over the hier- 
archy of the Gallican Church. Some 
twenty years ago, the Univers was 
disavowed or disdained by the great 
bulk of the prelates of France. Any 
one who is acquainted with some re- 
cent es of French ecclesiastical 
history will not need to be told, that 
the once-despised organ of M. Louis 
Veuillot’s venom now exercises an 
authority before which both bishops 
and clergy submissively cringe. Rely 
upon it, the time is not very distant 
when the impersonal dominion thus 
exercised by tag in religious 
questions, will come into dangerous 
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collision with what has hitherto been 
the central authority of the Romish 
Church. 

Gioberti, however, does not con- 
fine his scheme of reform to the dis- 
union, as he himself expresses it, of 
the tiara and the sceptre: the gross 
ignorance of the clergy, the general 
tone of narrowness and bigotry which 
pervades their habit of thought, the 
obstinate tenacity with which they 
cling to the usages and sentiments of 
a period which their morbid fancy 
paints in the brightest hues — the 
middle ages—these are all of them 
evils of gigantic magnitude, which he 
considers it an act of duty to ex- 
pose and of wisdom to redress. The 
sentences here following may be taken 
as a paraphrase, and at times as an 
accurate translation of various pas- 
sages of the Riforma Cattolica, which 
struck us as more especially note- 
worthy while reading the book. Our 
first quotation conveys a lesson which 
is as profitable to us as to the Romish 
Church :--- 


One of the causes why Christianity has 
not prospered in India, Japan, and China, 
is the disproportion which exists between 
the knowledge of the sages in those parts 
and that of the missionaries. Those 
bonzes and brahmins, of whom Bartoli 
speaks in terms of such disparagement, 
were men thoroughly versed in brahminic 
and buddhistic pantheism : their doctrines 
were false, but betrayed far higher power 
than the miserable scholasticism of the Je- 
suits. Hence it is that in the narrations 
of the missionaries, in spite of their 
vaunted triumphs, the intelligent reader is 
at no loss to discover the superiority of 
their adversaries. 

In Belgium it may be doubted which 
are the greater dolts, the clergy or the po- 
pulace : it is a curious question, which I 
should like to submit to the Academy of 
Brussels. Not even the bishops form an 
exception—only a few priests, such as 
Charré. 


The best commentary on this pas- 
sage is to be found in the recent dis- 
turbances in Belgium. Gioberti, it 
will be remembered, spent several 
years of his life at Brussels. 


Faith is a reasonable service: demands 
reason and love. Without love there is 
no such thing as stable faith: for the affec- 
tions alone can fix the fluctuations and 
dissipate the clouds of intellect. Itis with 
great good sense, therefore, that the Gos- 
pel places the principal root of belief more 
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in the affections than in the speculative 
part of our nature. The man who does 
not love Religion is instinctively disposed 
at every moment of his life to set the same 
value on it that a Chinese does, notwith- 
standing what Reason may tell him to the 
contrary: for the majority of our judg- 
ments are prompted not so much by rea- 
son, as by the senses, appetites, and affec- 
tions. Now if a man does not love reli- 
gion, he must either hate, or at any rate 
despise and laugh at it. Such is the 
opinion of the world: it looks upon reli- 
gion as the affair of old people, or of boys 
and girls: and generally derides any one 
who believes in it as a poor creature, a 
fanatic, or a hypocrite. A taste for reli- 
gion, therefore, is its best safeguard. Ac- 
cordingly it is with great truth that 
Manzoni says, in speaking of Cardinal 
Borromeo, ‘that in his early years he had 
a taste for the truths of religion, and found 
them to be true.’ 

Modern theology is not only stationary 
but retrogressive, and inferior to that of 
the middle ages : for now-a-days we have 
no master in divinity comparable to St. 
Thomas or St. Bonaventura. While all 
other sciences have grown apace, theology 
has become a mummy ; and yet-you won- 
der at the incredulity of the age. The 
defenee of the truth of religion is the first 
duty of the clergy. It is paramount to 
all other parts of their ministry, since a 
religion must be proved to be true before 
its precepts are enforced, This is the 
meaning of the docete (Go and Teach!). 
Some of the clergy in the present day wish 
with the docete to hold a monopoly of 
knowledge: whereas the docete consists in 
being able to maintain the faith with 
sound arguments, not in propagating it by 
artifices and privileges. But the Apostles, 
you say, were uneducated. False, as re- 
gards them all: Paul and John were men 
of talent and of great erudition. Besides, 
they wrought miracles: wanting miracles, 
let us have good reasoning. The docete 
skould be adapted to the requirements of 
the age. This is now impossible, for the 
science of religion is not on a level with 
other sciences. God has willed 
that the intrinsic evidence of religion 
should not permit her defenders to dispense 
with the use of the means which science 
places at their disposal. Bring these to 
your aid, and religion will shine with ur- 
wonted splendour. Neglect them, but 
cease to complain that men will not be- 
lieve, for you are offering them a system 
of teaching which jars with the wants of 
age. What! Strauss composes a work in 
which he denies the divinity of Christ, and 
not a priest steps forward to confute him. 
And why is this? Because theology has 
arrived at such a state of debility, that it 
has not strength for the task. 
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The above extracts give a not un- 
favourable idea of the tone of mind 
and general cast of opinions which 
run through this volume. We have 
passed over in silence one portion of 
the Riforma, which will not readily 
be understood by those who have no 
acquaintance with the author’s pre- 
vious publications. It is in the pas- 
sages where these difficulties reside, 
that the greatest interest of the work, 
to our apprehension, exists. The 
writer lets fall the somewhat aggres- 
sive tone of areformer, which in spite 
of his attachment to the church he 
cannot altogether discard, and enters 
into a train of philosophical specula- 
tions on the essence of the Papacy, on 
the development of Catholic Dogmas, 
on the analogies furnished by nature 
to Revelation, which fully justify the 
reputation which the great antagonist 
of Rosmini succeeded in winning for 
himself in the history of modern 
Italian Philosophy. A_ profound 
hatred and contempt for the practices 
and principles of the Jesuits breathes 
through every page. Witness the 
following :— 


Want of vitality is the worm which is 
eating away the Catholicism of the age. 
This is a hundred times worse than heresy 
or schism. These are acute maladies 
which a robust frame can throw off: that 
is a chronic disease the end whereof is 
death. 

For the last three centuries up to the 
present hour, not a moment passes but 
what the vitality of Catholicism grows 
fainter in the heart and spirit of mankind. 
The reason is, that the system of Jesuitism 
prevalent in the pont makes the pre- 
servation of Catholicism to consist in mere 
external arts and processes, to the neglect 
of the soul. Now the soul of institutions 
is the indwelling idea, which, humanly 
speaking, does not liveif it be not assiduous- 
ly unfolded. Shall wesaythen that Catho- 
licism is a corpse? No! for it still lives 
among a few, and that is sufficient for the 
divine promise. God suffers the church 
to languish but not to die. But the lan- 
guor of Catholicism was neverso great and 
alarming as it is at present. I am ready 
to prognosticate it will go on increasing 
and will bring on fresh disasters, unless the 
good sense of the few good men and true 
come to the rescue. For the present, 
there is but one available remedy, and 
that is to recognize in the ordering of the 
church and in Catholic theology the para- 
mount rights of mind and of science. 
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One more extract is necessary in 
order to give a précis of the reforms 
which Gioberti believes to be neces- 
sary for the restoration of Catholicism. 
He enumerates them in the follow- 
ing order :— 


1. Withdrawal of temporal power from 
the Pope, or secularization of the govern- 
ment, accompanied by representative insti- 
tutions. As long as the present system 
lasts, the temporal power casts odium on 
the spiritual in the eyes of Italy, and con- 
sequently throughout the rest of the world. 

2. Modification of the celibacy of the 
clergy. 

3. Abolition of the Order of Jesuits. 

4. Immovability of the lower clergy. 

5. Suppression of monastic vows in un- 
ripe years. 

6. Instruction of the highest order 
among a portion of the clergy ; radical 
reform of the seminaries, and of ecclesias- 
tical education. 

7. Modification or abolition of the Con- 
gregation of the Index. Breadth in Theo- 
logy. To circumscribe the statement of 
dogmas within the limits of the conceiva- 
ble, and to make them harmonize with 
the strength of the available arguments 
for their credibility. If the Roman In- 
quisitors had done this, they would not 
have persecuted Galileo. To avoid new 
definitions. To cast aside all fear, and not 
to keep drivelling about insignificant 
errors. 

8. Other changes in discipline will 
arise of themselves in succession out of the 
instruction of the clergy, and will be the 
result of the civilization or secularization 
of the church. ( Della civiltd della chiesa ). 


Our task is concluded and our ob- 
ject fulfilled. We were desirous of 
calling attention to a spectacle which 
we consider to be singularly instruc- 
tive, and to a man who in many re- 
spects was one of the foremost of his 
time, his profession, and his creed. 
One word before we lay down our 
pen. When a devout Papist feels 
frimself justified in adopting towards 
the Church of Rome the spirit and 
language of which the above extracts 
are a specimen, and with which 
the Riforma Cattolica abounds, it is 
high time that those who, humanly 
speaking, rule the destinies of that 
aaa should set themselves to shore 
up her crazy buttresses, and cleanse 
away the cobwebs of her supersti- 
tions. Luthers we shall never have 
again. The greatness of great indivi- 
duals is now parcelled out among the 
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masses, and the work of heroes is in 
the present age accomplished by a 
concourse of pigmies. But whether 


the Reform be the work of a man or 
of a multitude, a Reform there as- 
suredly will be. And when the crash 
arrives, and the bubble bursts, it will 
be the lasting consolation of the 
friends of Liberty and of true Reli- 
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gion, that it was through no slackness 
of theirs in sounding the note of 
alarm, that the danger at length over- 
took the or unawares, and foiled 
the imbecile efforts of a crazy priest- 
hood, which mistakes cunning for 
wisdom, and the ravings of bigotry 
for the solemn accents of majesty and 
power. 


RECENT BOOKS ON INDIA.* 


Tue pious Mahometan will never 
tear a scrap of paper that falls in his 
way, for fear it may contain some 
words of the Koran. Such piety as 
the ‘‘men of the book” show even to 
shreds of paper, we are compelled to 
show to any scrap of print that falls 
in our way during this Indian mutiny. 
Nothing with the name of India can 
be thrown away as waste paper. 
Pamphlets and letters rain in on us 
thick as feathered fowl ; they strew 
our table, but the waste basket under 
the table receives them not—for the 
present, at least. The Mahometan 
spell is on us, and we may not tear 
anything that relates to India. 

The amount of ingenuity which the 
present mutiny has called out is 
quite wonderful. The press teems 
with “accounts of its causes and 
cure ; of remedies for the past, and pre- 
cautions for the future.” One learned 
doctor in Hindu law tells us that the 
Sraddha, or Hindu law of adoption, 
is a civil custom with a deep religious 
significance. A man in India who 
dies without heirs has no rest in the 
disembodied state, because he leaves 
no son behind him to pay him re- 
ligious honours. Adoption, there- 
fore, took its origin not so much in the 
desire of keeping up the family name 
as of preserving the soul alive in the 
disembodied state, To restrain, there- 
fore, the right of adoption, as the Eng- 
lish in India have often done in the 
case of native princes, is a wrong done 


not so much on earth as in Hades. 
That Governors-General have thus 
the power of the keys to bind on earth 
or loose in heaven, was never before 
soberly proposed by a learned man, 
as the author of this pamphlet un- 
doubtedly is. The Mormon reason 
for marriage, that without a wife in 
time a ‘tovlens celibacy awaits us in 
eternity, is the only parallel in the 
West to that strange law of adoption 
in the East, of which this writer 
makes such account. For our part, 
we suspect that Nana Sahib’s grudge 
against us had a less refined and 
spiritual source than the fear that his 
father’s, the late Peishwah, soul has 
been lost because we barred this right 
of adopting the bastard son as his 
heir. 

We have given a respectable speci- 
men of what the press is teeming with 
for the last two months. Nor can we 
wonder at it. Anileas many of them 
undoubtedly are, anility is better 
than inanity. 

In this glut of books, if we have not 
much collected wisdom, we have a 

sroof at least of the nation’s anxiety. 
Ve are cut off from India by a 
month’s interval. The telegraph is 
not yet laid down, and, as faras it goes, 
does its work badly. The mails up 
country are irregular, and corre- 
spondence is disjointed and _ loose. 

Vhat wonder, therefore, with such 
little matter of fact before us, we 
should make food to ourselves of our 
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own fancies? Like a starving garri- 
son, we have put a price on intelli- 
gence of every kind. Every scrap of 
news, every gossiping letter, is printed 
and devoured by thousands. Even 
the offal and sweepings of India are 
dished up as delicate morsels at home. 
The flying reports at bazaars, the 
dealings of native merchants—even 
the comments of French and Ameri- 
can journals, are raked together to 
still the cravings of this not unnatural 
hunger. 

To meet this cry for food, an army 
of cooks has arisen to dress up @ la 
Chinoise all the remainders, unsaleable 
editions, and other lumber on India 
which lie in pyramid heaps of paper 
in the back premises of Paternoster 
Row. Such an occasion may not soon 
occur again; so, like Hypatia, we 
have “old friends with new faces.” 
Mrs. Colin Mackenzie’s “ Mission, the 
Camp, and the Zenana,” for instance, 
reappears in a yellow cover as 
* Delhi, the City of the Great Mogul.” 
In “ Our Indian Army,” we detect a 
crusty old Indian who lived and 
died during the short excitement of the 
charter of 1853, but who revives again 
under the stimulating news from 
India of 1857. Whether more dis- 
asters in India will call out more 
ghosts of forgotten books, like the 
raps of the table-turner calling up the 
spirits of departed men, remains to 
be seen. We shall welcome dear old 
Marco Polo once more, fresh from a 
visit to Prester John. And Sir 
Thomas Roe will revive, to tell us of 
the Court of the Great Mogul, of his 
peacock throne, and hangings stiff 
with gold. Arrian will reappear to 
tell us of elephants with castles on 
their backs, and even old Herodotus 
will be listened to with respect when 
telling usofants so largeand ferocious, 
that the strongest men, mounted on 
the fleetest camels, are sent to seize 
the gold which these ants dig up. 

Of the many books which have 
come to hand on the subject of India 
within the last few months, we will 
select only four, on the principle that 
the most inharmonious elements com- 
bine best in a salad. Water, oil, salt, 
and vinegar—so Italians say—are the 
four elements of a salad. The fifth 
requisite is a fool to mix them up. 
The reviewer offers himself as the 
“ pazz0 per mescolarlo.” 

0 begin with Mrs, Colin Mackenzie. 
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“Six Years in India” is a new edition 
of “The Mission, the Camp, and the 
Zenana,” which attracted considerable 
attention when it first appeared, 
about three years ago. The book is 
most readable. It is no wonder that 
it was asked for at all the libraries. 
It was a book which a woman only 
could write, and which only a woman 
dare write. If husbands are responsi- 
ble in courts of honour for what their 
wives write, as they are in courts of 
law for what they spend, we should 
decline the honour of a literary wife. 
Partnership with limited liability is 
an indispensable condition of married 
life, now that authorship has passed 
into the hands of the other sex. 
Brigadier Mackenzie is no more 
responsible for the freaks of Mra. 
Mackenzie’s pen, than the baron bold 
of the dark ages for the writings of 
the clerk in orders who served as his 
chaplain. The right of women to 
enjoy a separate maintenance by their 
literary labours is one no husband in 
his senses should resist. It is serious 
enough to be liable for milliners’ bills ; 
we can, however, compound for such 
debts ; but debts of honour admit of 
no such composition. The lady who 
contracted them should settle them 
as best she can. We are surprised 
that Mrs. Mackenzie has retracted 
nothing in this edition of those strong 
remarks which drew upon her so 
much angry criticism in the first. 
She is not afraid to call things by 
their right names, and consequently 
draw down on her the hoots of all 
those who thought themselves offended 
by her strictures. She called the 
Indian press eb ” and the Indian 
— sepa her with interest. 

he said of the fashionable world in 
India that “ virtue is generally con- 
tent to walk arm-in-arm with vice.” 
And so Vanity Fair in Calcutta 
hooted at her, as Christian was hooted 
at by Madame Bubble, and the French 
and English Row. The administra- 
tion and the army came in for their 
share of censure, and the service paid 
her back as the world and the press 
had done. 

In religious matters even, Mrs. 
Mackenzie did not escape the strife of 
tongues. Jler portrait might hang 
in that historic gallery of Ladies of the 
Covenant, which has been collected by 
a recent author ; and, like those cove- 
nanting ladies, Mrs. Mackenzie has a 
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low opinion of lee. The Church 
of England is blamed for employin 
Lutheran missionaries, who hold 
“consubstantiation,” and do not be- 
lieve in the “ Sabbath.” She has also a 
short and easy method of arriving at 
the merits of two ministers ina town. 
* Whenever I hear that the rich go to 
one preacher and the poor to another, 
I conclude that the latter is the more 
evangelical and the best minister.” 
She a story to tell of a certain 
Behari Sing, who came down to Cal- 
cutta to receive baptism. “On his 
road he met at a small station some 
English High Church gentlemen, who, 
on Senier his intentions, plied him 
with arguments in favour of apostolic 
succession, episcopacy, the efficacy of 
the sacraments, and told him that 
such baptism as Dr. Duff could ad- 
minister was no baptism at all. He 
listened patiently, and then solemnly 
asked, ‘To a soul trembling in the 

resence of a holy and a God, and 
losing for salvation, what is there in 
all you say to meet hiscase?’” They 
had nothing toreply. Mrs. Mackenzie 
evidently relishes the discomfiture of 
this prelatist ; and were a pair of lawn 
sleeves in the pulpit, and a three- 
cornered stool like that on which the 
old woman in Glasgow sat, within 
reach, we would not answer for the 
consequences. 

It is so easy to find fault with a 
lady who is so ready to find fault with 
others, that we have been betrayed 
into the same error ourselves. e 
have most ungallantly taken to task 
a high-minded and Christian lady. 
But her book provokes criticism. 
She is so frank herself, that she in- 
vites us to pay her back in the same 
coin. If she will play the part of 
Beatrice, her critics must, be Benedicts 
and keep up the “keen encounter of 
our wits.” 

We owe her, however, manyacknow- 
ledgments, which we must not be back- 
ward to pay. She has exposed the 
evils of centralisation, the lax dis- 
cipline of the Bengal army, the undue 
indulgence extended to the prejudices 
of castes. Take an instance of each. 

Of the evils of centralisation, we 
have an example as follows. All the 

y-abstracts of all regiments have to 
S sanctioned by the auditor-general 
in Calcutta; as he and his subor- 
dinates have far more than they 
can do, the whole business of re- 
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vising the bills falls on native 
clerks, who make innumerable re- 
trenchments, perhaps more often 
wrongly than rightly ; while the 
auditor-general, who, as you may 
suppose, is the béte noire of all mili- 
tary, can hardly manage to sign the 
innumerable papers presented to him. 
The bills are then sent back with all 
the retrenchments marked in red ink, 
and the rest sanctioned. A corre- 
spondence generally ensues, the officer 
giving his authority for the charge 
objected to ; nothing goes direct, but 
every letter through the immediate 
rs swap of the writer, so that the 
delays are frightful. 

As an instance of caste prejudice, 
take the following :— 


I was much amused at a story Mrs. C. 
related to me of one of her uncles, a 
civilian, who was extremely particular 
about high caste servants, and who treated 
them magnificently, dressed them in Eng- 
lish broadcloth, &. This pearl of masters 
once gave a dinner party, and the dinner 
being delayed long after his guests were 
assembled, proceeded himself to the kitchen 
to discover the reason. There he found 
his servants all standing in a row, each 
man proving his orthodoxy by solemnly 
spitting on a fine ham which was about 
to be served up to the company. 


Mrs. Mackenzie’s book has stood 
the fire of so much hostile criticism, 
that we are glad to quote the testi- 
mony of the Calcutta Review in her 
favour. “The Scottish Free Kirk 
woman, married to a Bengal officer, 
who might be profitably insured 
against by the East India Company 
at a quarter of a million sterling,” of 
the Saturday Reviewer, has need of 
some generous sympathy from those 
who know better. e quote, there- 
fore, with pleasure the following from 
the December number of the Calcutta 
Review :— 


Mr. Kaye, in his History of Afghani- 
stan, records that there is not a better 
man or a braver soldier than Colin Mac- 
kenzie in the ranks of the Indian army, 
and well has that been proved in the face 
of the Affghan and the Sikh. His wife’s 
pages show him in a higher character— 
that of a humble Christian man. In spite 
of the unmanly insults which have been 
lately heaped upon both, a household like 
theirs is a sight of which, in this land 
above all others, every Englishman should 
feel proud. 
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“The Autobiography of Lutfullah, 
a Mohametan Gentleman, and his 
Transactions with his Fellow-crea- 
tures,” is a book that, during this In- 
dian crisis, comes to us in “such a 
questionable shape that we will = 
with it.’ These memoirs are edited 
by Professor Eastwick of Hailey- 
bury, and dedicated to Colonel Sykes 
of the East India House, so that we 
have every guarantee that the work 
is genuine. 
utfullah’s command of the lan- 
guage is wonderful. We have not 
detected more than one or two ori- 
entalisms, and these so pretty and 
expressive that we would not be with- 
out them. Thus we read, “‘ The tree 
of his hope began tobe fruitful of suc- 
cess,” riting of a doctor of the old 
drastic school, he calls him “ one of 
the deputies of the angel of death.” 
His admiration for the fair English- 
woman who spoke pure Arabic, ex- 
torts from him the following rhap- 
sody :—“ I confess that in talking 
with her I considered myself having 
the felicity of confabulating (sic) with 
one of the gazelle-eyed nymphs of 
paradise, who our religion teaches us 
speak no other language than Arabic.” 
Lutfullah has a smattering of Latin 
which is introduced not always in 
point. Thus, writing of submission 
to the divine decrees, he says, “‘ We 
must bear it with patience, according 
to the saying, Beneficiia malificia 
pensare.” We suspect there is in this 
some of Mrs. Malaprop’s derange- 
ment of her epitaphs. De mortuis 
nil nisi bonum is another piece 
of proverbial philosophy in Latin. 
Lutfullah has read Bacon, as appears 
from one quotation. Shakespeare 
eps out in one or two passages 
hich are fast becoming household 
words in the East, as they have long 
been in the West. Rowe and Prior 
are also laid under contribution ; so 
that Lutfullah’s stock of English read- 
ing must have been atleast respectable. 
Lutfullah tells us that for eight years 
he never let a day without learn- 
ing by heart at least ten words in 
English, and so bit by bit he built up 
a knowledge of our most difficult lan- 
guage which will bear comparison 
with that of the highly-teetaed pupilo 
of the Government Colleges. 
Lutfullah tells the reader in the 
title-page that he is a Mahometan 
gentleman, and, to silence any doubts 
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on the subject, gives us his pedigree 
from Adam. There are exactly ninety 
generations from Adam to Lutfullah ; 
and for the last four hundred years 
the blood of a Mahometan saint has 
down from father to son in 
this distinguished and ancient family. 
Passing lightly over the history of 
Adam, Noah, Abraham, Omar, and 
other progenitors of the mythical 
riod, the family history properl 
egins in the year A.D. 1434, with 
Shah Kuméluddin,a saint in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, and the spiritual 
friend of the Sultan Mahmud. At 
the death of this distinguished saint, 
in the year 1470, the Sultan erected 
a magnificent mausoleum ; and to pre- 
serve a perpetual memory of his holi- 
ness he added an endowment of three 
hundred acres of land, the annual 
produce of which was to keep the edi- 
fice in repair, and maintain the pos- 
terity of the saint. These rights 
were enjoyed till 1706, when the Ma. 
rattas confiscated both the land and 
the allowance; thus, to use Lutful- 
lah’s own metaphor, “ the light of the 
day was.withdrawn, and the shadows 
of night had gathered around this 
ancient family.” 

Lutfullah (“The Favour of God,” 
so called by his father in pious grati- 
tude for a son born when in his old 
age) made his first appearance in this 
world of wonders in the ancient cit 
of Dharanagur, in Malwa, on the 4t 
of October, 1802, and was only four 
years old when his father died. 

he miseries of orphanage are prover- 
bial in all ages. e young Lutful- 
lah was no exception. His father’s 
small estate in the shrine of their 
saintly ancestor was shared with 
some cousins who looked on him with 
a jealous eye; and, to add to these 
terrors, a famine broke out in Malwa. 
An incident connected with it will 
illustrate the misery endured during 
an Indian famine. 


I remember being taken by my uncle to 
see @ woman who was subjected to public 
disgrace by being paraded through the 
streets, seated astride on a donkey. Hér 
face, one side of which was painted black, 
and the other white, was turned towards 
the animal’s tail, and I, not knowing therea- 
son of this strange exhibition, was at first 
highly amused by the sight. My mirth, 
however, was soon dispelled by being in- 
formed that the wretched creature before 
me, who was an inhabitant of a Bheel vil- 
















































































































































































lage in the district, and who was after- 
wards to be transported for life, had been 
convicted of having killed the young child 
of a neighbour, and, to allay the pangs of 
hunger, had boiled and eaten it. 


Lutfullah spent his childhood under 
the care of his uncle, and grew up 
much as other boys do, with a love 
for practical jokes, tying squibs to his 
master’s moustache, putting purga- 
tives in his coffee, and otherwise dis- 
tinguishing himself as a ringleader in 
the mischief-class at school. 

When Lutfullah was eight years 
old, he heard for the first time of 
those wonderful Feringhees, ‘‘ who, it 
was affirmed, had no skin but a thin 
membrane covering their body, which 
made them appear abominably white.” 
Our religion is as bad as our com- 
plexion. We are thought “ to wor- 
ship images, and to eat everything, 
ay things forbidden by the 
noly Moses, and this in spite of the 
sacred Angil (Matt. v. 18,19); nay, 
not to spare human flesh when driven 
to extremities.” 

This account of strangers and infi- 
dels not only amused Lutfullah’s 
Mahometan neighbours, it sometimes 
excited them to a fit of fanaticism. 
To judge from many passages, we 
should say that Lutfullah was but 
an indifferent Moslem. He seems, at 
least, to have not shared in their fa- 
naticism. He respects his own re- 
ligion, because it is that of twelve 
crores (120,000,000) of people for 
more than twelve centuries, Dut he 
has no great objection to other re- 
ligions. 

“The mysterious secret of produ- 
cing or destroying any religion rests,” 
he says, “with the Supreme Being. 
Let me therefore be silent upon the 
subject, leaving things to run their 
own course at His mighty pleasure ; 
and let me be guided by the law of 
his blessed prophet.” 

The account of his mother’s second 
marriage, of his cruel treatment by a 
step-father, a high official in Scin- 
diah’s court, and subsequent flight 
from Gwalior, carries us over the next 
eight or ten years of his life. At last, 
as a youth of eighteen, Lutfullah es- 
capes from home, and sets out for 
Agra. His first adventure on the 
road is an encounter with a Thug, 
from whom he runs a narrow escape 
of his life. They pass the night to- 
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gether ina mosque; and Lutfullah, 
to keep himself awake, burns the tip 
of his finger, and, while Juma is 
asleep, steals off to the neighbouring 
town to give information. He reachec 
the town at sunrise, just as the gate 
was about to be opened, and at the 
name of “ Juma the Thug” the guard 
at once turned out, and in a sbort 
time Juma is dragged into court— 
torn, beaten, and even pierced and 
cut with swords all over the body. 
He is at once recognized, and tied to 
the mouth of a cannon, and blown 
into atoms. This punishment seems 
to have been a common one in India. 
Lutfullah mentions it two or three 
times in the course of his memoirs ; 
so that our officers, in blowing the 
mutinous Sepoys from the guns, were 
only doing in India as Hindus do, 
Offensive as it may seem to our Euro- 
pean notions, it was perhaps, after 
all, the punishment best suited to 
them, and an example of retributive 
justice they could best understand. 

In 1817, Lutfullah is taken into 
service as superintendent of medi- 
cines to Hinda Rao, the brother-in- 
law of Scindiah, and in his suite visits 
Delhi. Early on a Tuesday morning, 
Lutfullah tells us, he set out from Agra, 
and spent a week on the road be- 
tween Agra and Delhi. 

To follow Lutfullah through the 
many changes of place and position 
he Lane in these memoirs, is 
more than we can undertake to do. 
At one time he falls among thieves, 
and spends a year with a gang of 
Bheel robbers into whose company 
he had been entrapped ; at another, 
he runs no little risk of being de- 
voured by a tiger; at another, he 
peeps into a Parsi Dakhma or ‘Tower 
of Silence, where they expose their 
dead, and only escapes because the 
custodian is blind ; and after hair- 
breadth escapes and adventures by 
flood and field, enough to rival 
Othello’sapology, he falls, like another 
Othello, by the hands of matrimony. 
Tn an evil hour, Lutfullah, to escape 
the cares of housekeeping, commits 
himself to a wife. Hear his in- 
genuous confession :— 


Man is naturally deluded by tempta- 
tions, and in many cases he is not un- 
deceived until he finds himself completely 
entangled in the web of trouble. In 
over-rating small evils we generally bring 
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upon ourselves heavier ones. The dream 
of my happiness in the married state 
was but a short one, and I soon found 
myself more involved in domestic anxie- 
ties than before. When a bachelor I 
thought for myself only, but now I had 
to think for another person also whose 
fate joined mine. The repletion of my 
purse likewise began to be changed for 
depletion ; and, to crown all these diffi- 
culties, to my great sorrow I discovered 
my new companion to be of a very 
pettish and hypochondriacal temper, to 
which I had to submit in future. 


This leads to a discussion of the 
law of marriage. Lutfullah contends 
for the right of divorce, and main- 
tains that the Mahometan doctors 
are right and the Christians wrong 
in this respect. “J side,” he says, 
“with my own law, although I have 
been all my life a monogamist.” 

But if Lutfullah was disconsolate 
at finding a wife, we must do him 
the justice to add he was disconso- 
late at losing her. In the last page 
of his memoirs, his dearest wife, 
having had an attack of cholera, 
left this world for the next. ‘ My 
srief for this severe and irreparable 
oss was so great, that I thought of 
renouncing the world at once.” But, 
Frailty, thy name is man, The sequel 
must be told in his own words :— 
** My friends and companions, es- 
pecially my chief, blindfolded me 
again, and led me into the worldl 
delusions by degrees, and again 
gave in my neck to be yoked to the 
waggon of worldly cares.” 

And so the book closes with Lut- 
fullah, like Mr. Verdant Green, 
married and done for. These are 
the last words of Lutfullah to the 
British reader—hear them, British 
Paterfamilias, and may such piety, 
twice tried in the marriage state, 
stir you up by its example. “ My 
domestic cares are now aggravated, 
my years advanced, and my income 
inadequate to cover the expenses of 
a large family. But I resign myself 
to the will of that Omniscient Being 
whose omnipotent power first creates 
the food, and then his creatures 
destined to live upon it. Amen !” 
And so the words of Lutfullah are 
ended. Mahometan though you are, 
Munshi Lutfullah, you have taught 
us a few lessons for which we are 
thankful. You have taught us that 
human nature is one and the same 
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at bottom, though there are dif- 
ferences on the surface. Colour and 
caste and creed have together brought 
about a confusion of lip among the 
tribes of men, but the unity of voice 
cannot be destroyed even by these, 
One stroke of humour, one burst of 
kindly affection, breaks forth and 
a the whole world one. Lut- 
ullah, we pitied you when you lost 
a good mother, and laughed at you 
when you found a shrewish wife. 
Your reflections on the P. and O. 
steamer Bentinck—this exceedingly 
big sea monster, which gave you an 
idea of a roaring Satan making its 
appearance to devour up all that 
may come in its way—are amusing 
and fresh. And there are few Eng- 
lishmen who will quarrel with the 
following sentiment :—‘ It cannot be 
supposed, without the will of that one 
Supreme Being, that this smallisland, 
which seems on the globe like a mole 
on the body of a man, should com- 
mand the greater part of the world 
and keep the rest in awe.” 

We close Lutfullah’s book with 
the reflection that we live in a won- 
derful age. The Scotch Presbyterian 
lady and the Mahometan Munshi 
meet in Paternoster Row, and are 
entered together in Stationers’ Hall. 
After this, what is the British empire 
itself but a vast salad bowl in which 
shortly you'll see 


Oil, vinegar, sugar, and saltness agree ? 


Mrs. Spier’s “ Life in Ancient India” 
is a digest for popular use of all the 
latest researches into the antiquities 
of India. We will group with this, 
Professor Weber’s lecture in Berlin 
on “Investigations on Ancient India,” 
which has lately been translated and 

o»ublished by Williams and Norgate. 

Ve have never read in a few pages 
so lucid a sketch of a difficult sub- 
ject. As it contains the results of 
much reading put in a little com- 
pass, it will serve as an introduction 
to Mrs. Spier’s larger book. Ancient 
India emerges on us as the genius 
imprisoned in the vessel, or the 
fisherman in the Arabian tale. At 
first, a mist and a smoke goes up 
before us, the smoke then wreaths into 
a pillar of cloud, and the pillar of 
cloud takes the form of a man, and 
at last begins to speak to us. In 
the age of the Vedas all is cloud ; 
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men and heroes come like shadows 
so depart; time and space have no 
existence. We are on a shoreless 
ocean without either planet or chart, 
and neither sun by day or star by 
night to take a reckoning by. A 
Hindu writer on aphorisms com- 
pares himself “to that funambulist, 
the spider, which runs on a thread ; 
so he relies upon the Sutras (or 
threads) and not upon commenta- 
ries.” The decipherer of the Vedas 
is like that funambulist the spider, 
for he has to run upon threads ; but 
as it is only the insect who spins 
who can use this silky ladder, so 
itis only a Vedantist can find firm 
footing on the Vedas. 

About the period of the Macedonian 
invasion, at last, the clouds of early 
Indian history begin to take human 
shape. Chronology is the trident 
with which the floating island of 
myth and fable was struck at last, 
and compelled to stand fast. It oc- 
curred first to Sir William Jones, 
that the Sandracottus of the Greeks— 
a powerful Raja of the period suc- 
ceeding Alexander’s death —was the 
Chandragupta of the Hindus. 


‘Tt was a happy day,” says Mrs. Spier, 
‘for Indian history when this discovery 
was made from data being fixed. There 
was hope of adjusting the rest, but very 
much had to be done, for Sanscrit litera- 
ture had opened upon scholars as a sea 
without land-marks. The gods and the 
kings floated freely upon the waters, un- 
fixed by dates, Vishnu and Siva side by 
side with Indra and Agni, Buddhism 
taking precedence of Brahminism, and 
Buddha figuring as a Negro B. C. 2000 ; 
but now the drifting history began to find 
safe anchorage, and gradually Indra and 
Agni, Brahme and Brahma were ranged 
in chronological order, whilst Vishnu and 
Siva were forced to give up their claims 
to remote antiquity.” 


A very brief summary is all we 
can give of early Indian history, 
but, such as it is, it may serve to re- 
fresh the memory, often fatigued with 
the details of longer histories. 

The period of the Vedas opens 
about B.C. 1400. The patriarchal 
system had not as yet given way 
to more artificial forms of society. 
Hymns are written by kings and 
Brahmins, and one son of a king 
succeeds to the throne, the other be- 
comes a Brahmin. The race who 
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gave birth to these Vedas were a 
stock of the Aryan or aboriginal 
race of Central Asia, and brought 
with them their language, their arts, 
and their religion into India. More 
civilized than the aborigines proper 
of India, they drove them before 
them into the southern parts of the 
Peninsula, or shut them up in moun- 
tain and jungle districts of north 
India, where they are found to this 
day. These Aryans or Sanscrit peo- 
ple first drove chariots, loved horses, 
and worshipped Indra down the course 
of the Indus. 

The kingly and priestly offices, 
united at first in the patriarchal 
system, have a tendency to separate 
as society advances. In India the 
separation of the two, and the rise 
of a distinct order of priesthood were 
hastened, perhaps, by the position of 
the conquering race to the conquered. 
The Aryans were to the aborigines 
in number, we may suppose, as the 
Normans to the Saxons after the 
conquest. Intermarriages between 
the two races were inevitable, and 
so in a few generations all traces 
of the conquering race would have 
been lost. The system of caste has 
therefore been adopted to keep the 
two races separate, or to preserve 
at least the highest class—the Brah- 
mins, from the confusion of blood 
into which the lower classes of the 
Aryan settlers had fallen. Religious 
sanctions are stronger than any other ; 
they are also more enduring. To 
the legend of the twice-born Brah- 
min proceeding from the mouth 
of Brahm, while the inferior castes 
only sprang from his arms, thighs, 
and feet, we owe the singular pheno- 
menon of aborigines and settlers 
living side by side for three thousand 
years and upwards—the strong not 
dispossessing the weak, as the Ameri- 
can colonists did the Red Indian 
tribes, or the conquered amalga- 
mating with the conqueror in a new 
national unity, as the Saxons [did 
with the Normans in England. The 
work of extermination was begun, 
and only proceeded so far with as 
to drive the aborigines into the 
neighbouring jungles and mountains, 
where the Hindus never penetrated. 
Again, the work of amalgamation 
was begun (for the low-caste Hindus 
are evidently sprung from a mixture 
of race between Aryans and abori- 
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gines) but checked by the system 
of caste, so that the two races were 
never dissolved into one nation of 
mixed blood. Henceforth Brahmin- 
ism, or the religion of separation be- 
tween races inhabiting the same soil, 
was ascendant in India without inter- 
ruption almost to our own day. The 
schools of philosophy, as the Sankhya, 
the Nyana, and the Vedantic, which 
arose about the same time as the 
schools in Greece, did not succeed, 
as in Greece, in overturning the as- 
cendancy of the old superstitions. 
No Socrates ever arose in India to 
bring philosophy from heaven to 
earth—to die a martyr, it may be, 
but in dying to deal a death-blow at 
priestly assumption and popular su- 
perstition : no such preparatio evan- 
gelit ever took place in India. 

One remarkable revolt from the 
system of caste was attempted, it is 
true, in India. Sakya Muni arose 
six centuries before Christ, who gave 
himself out to be the Buddha or the 
Enlightened One. One of his dis- 
tinctive tenets was the rejection of 
caste, and an assertion of the equality 
of all men. It soon became evident 
that either Brahminism or Buddhism 
must give way in India; and in the 
conflict that ensued, the old prevailed 
over the new, and expelled it out of 
India Proper into Nepaul and Cash- 
mir on the north, and Ceylon on the 
south. Buddhism, which in India 
might have worked out a reform of 
Brahminism, by overthrowing the 
exclusiveness of caste, thus left to 
work out its own system in Ceylon 
and China, degenerated into a super- 
stition for the vulgar or grovelling, 
and a philosophy for the learned 
as empty and unreal as that it had 
risen to reform ; while Brahminism, 
more ascendant than ever, has held 
firm hold of the Hindu mind from 
that day to this. 

The irruption of Mahometan con- 
querors into India, whether of the 
Saracen or Scythian races, has done 
nothing to efface the old land-marks 
of caste. On the contrary, the Ma- 
hometans in India have themselves 
adopted caste; and so wave after 
wave of conquest has rolled over 
India; each has left its own ripple 
mark ; the deposit of each is distinct 
and -peculiar, but no one wave has 
washed out the traces of the pre- 
ceding wave, or heaped the whole 
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together into one conglomerate. As 
many castes as the country is now 
divided into, so many races of con- 
querors have overrun it from north 
to south. Where chronology fails 
us, the colour of the skin or the 
character of the religion tells us who 
are the earliest and who are the 
latest inhabitants of India. In the 
earliest Vedic hymns we find the 
Aryan invaders calling themselves 
the “ white-complexioned friends of 
India.” The aborigines or sons of 
Danu are called a “ black-sprung 
host”—the black Asuras. To this 
day the distinction of colour remains, 
and the last invaders have always 
been a fairer race than those they 
dispossessed. 
us we see that Brahminism 

took its rise in the desire of a race 
of conquerors to keep themselves 
from contamination with the con- 
quered. Religion came to the aid of 
race, and caste was the result of both 
—a check for ever put upon the amal- 
gamation of two races into one. 
There are eleven particulars enu- 
merated by General Briggs, in which 
the Hindus and aborigines are dis- 
tinguished, and nearly all of these 
have occurred subsequent to the Rig 
Veda. Thus caste, widow-burning, re- 
verence for the priesthood, abstinence 
from fermented liquors, are all emana- 
tions of Hinduism not found in the 
earlier patriarchal system of the 
Vedas. What Buddhism attempted 
but failed, Christianity will yet, we 
hope, accomplish, and assert the 
present equality and the original 
unity of man, and lay low the proud- 
est and oldest system of priestcraft 
which has ever usurped the rights 
of conscience, and “ satin the place 
of God, shewing itself to be God.” 

We have not been able to give 
any details from Mrs. Spier’s book. 
It wants, indeed, method, and the 
particles wndique collecta do not 
crystallize in avery geometrical shape. 
The fault is not so much with the 
authoress as her subject; the mate- 
rials are scattered about in too frag- 
mentary a way to allow of any very 
orderly arrangement. There are pas- 
sages, however, here and there, of 
great beauty, of which this is an in- 
stance :— 


The approaches of these people towards 
God are interesting, marking how much 




















































































and how little man’s unassisted reason 
can divine. They search out conjectures 
upon the sublimest and abstrusest sub- 
jects, and sometimes, like rockets, their 
thoughts shoots up into infinity and break 
into a thousand corruscations of colored 
light ; but when we pursue the thought 
after its transient brilliancy has passed, 
we find it like the expiring rocket, a 
feeble spark tied to a dead stick, and that 
dragged through the dirt. 


The following description of Budd- 
hism is also worthy of notice :— 


There is beauty and truth as well as 
absurdity to be detected in these tales, 
and the superficial resemblance they bear 
to Scripture is such as to make one 
thought In truth, Buddhism lies en- 
tangled in a net, and the time has not 
yet arrived when, like the lion in the 
fable, the nibble of a mouse can set it 
free. We do not know whether these 
resemblances should be attributed wholly 
to the similarity of human vanity and 
human hopes in all ages of the world ; 
but we could almost imagine that 
before God planted Christianity upon 
earth, He took a branch from the luxu- 
riant tree and threw it down to India. 
It was from the tree of Truth, and there- 
fore it taught true morality and belief 
in future life, but it was never planted ; 
therefore it never took root, and never 







It is not until we approach the re- 
cords of the eighteenth century that 
we find the name of England frequent 
and prominent in the great collection 
of Euro Treaties. The glorious 
reign of Elizabeth, during which this 
country broke the overgrown power 
of Spain, and assumed so nobly her 
true character of Protector of the In- 
dependence of Nations, was a period 
that abounded far more in acts than 
in words ; and its diplomatic memo- 
rials (though of high value and inte- 
rest to the biographer and the histo- 
rian) would, of themselves, inade- 
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grew into full proportions, and it was 
thrown upon earth, not brought ; and 
though man perceived it heaven-born, 
he knew not how to keep it alive. When 
its green leaves drooped, he stiffened and 
stifled them with varnish, and soon, 
although bedizened with tinsel, it shrank 
into formal Atheism or dead idolatry. 


We cannot close this notice better 
than in her own words :— 





The old Brahmin was not so wanting 
in abstract belief as in obedience to law 
and knowledge of God’s will ; the Budd- 
hist tried to give the law, but it was law 
without God, and resulted in barren for- 
malism. The Buddhist was republican, 
not spiritual; the old Brahmin spiritual 
but exclusive, and #hus we may compare 
them with those terrible insects of India, 
known as white ants. Periodically they 
are clothed with wings, burst from their 
dark homes and soar upwards ; unguided, 
they fly equally towards sun or lamp or 
rushlight, and perish in the flame ; others 
fall exhausted, and, crawling home with- 
out wings, again become an industrious 
community, but incapable of flights to- 
wards heaven. And thus we close these 
studies, standing, like weather-bound tra- 
vellers on & mountain top, 


“ Wrapt as in the cloud, 
Tn. which light dwelt before the sun was 
born.” 





BY PROFESSOR CREASY, M.A. 





eatness of 
their era. Under the Stuart kings 
who succeeded Elizabeth, England 
sank into utter insignificance among 


quately represent the 


the Powers of Europe. The strong 
expressions of the Magyar historian 
of the State Policy of modern ages,* 
are scarcely exaggerated, when he af- 
firms that “ Europe looked with pity 
on England, which, during the Thirt 

Years’ war, was reduced toa state al- 
most as helpless as that of the Porte ;” 
and that “the execution of Charles 
I. was regarded in Europe in the 
same light as the strangulation of the 
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Sultan Ibrahim, which took place 
about the same time.” But “ weaken- 
ed as England seemed by a civil war, 
more destructive than that of France 
during the conclusion of the West- 

halian Peace, the world did not 
Snow the power that slumbered in a 
single arm—a power as dangerous to 
the land and to the principles of the 
Inquisition, as it proved salutary for 
the advancement of civil freedom in 


Europe.” 

. With Cromwell to wield her 
sceptre, England, scarcely thought of 
during the thirty years’ war, now re- 
appeared on the battle-field of Europe 
to throw her weight into the scales 
on the side of France opens Spain ;* 
to relapse into a statéof insignificance 
after the death of the Protector; 
and ultimately to be delivered from 
it but by a second revolution.” 

The Triple Alliance between Eng- 
land, Holland, and Sweden, in 1668, 
by which the two first-named powers 
pledged themselves to defend each 
other, if attacked, and by which 
they also bound themselves to pre- 
vent France from seizing the Spanish 
Netherlands, forms a solitary excep- 
tion to the meanness and infamy of 
the foreign policy of the restored 
Stuart kings of this country. The 
indignant public spirit of the Eng- 
lish nation forced Charles the Se- 
to give Sir William Temple the 
authority which enabled that excel- 
lent minister and the Dutch patriot 
statesman, De Witt, to arrange and 
conclude in five days that wise and 
important treaty. But the ascend- 
ancy of honesty and honour in 
Charles’s councils was unnatural, and 
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independence of the United Pro- 
vinces, and the domestic liberties of 
their native land. The policy of 
Temple was perfidiously abandoned ; 
and in 1670 a secret treaty was 
sigued between the two kings of 
France and England, the provisions 
of which were ratified and extended 
in the following year. For a pensioa 
of 3,000 francs a-year, Charles en- 
gaged to place the forces of England 
at the service of Louis XIV. against 
Holland. No English writer, unless 
compelled by his subject, would dwell 
on the events of the war that follow- 
ed, except so far as they bring into 
light the heroic character of William, 
‘* the elect champion of civil and re- 
ligious liberty,” to whom this nation, 
afew years later, owed deliverance 
fromits old home-oppressors, and rein- 
statement in its natural pride of place 
in the councils and in the conflicts of 
the world. 

From the time of the event which 
is most truly and most fully de- 
scribed by the old-fashioned phrase 
of “The Glorious Revolution of 
1688,” England has never been 
driven from,and never has abandoned 
this high position. Our fortune in 
war has not been uniform; but.in 
our reverses, as well as in our pros- 
perity, we have respected ourselves 
and commanded the respect of others. 
The period of our severest struggles 
and gravest dangers was that of the 
nine years which immediately fol- 
lowed the Revolution. A nation, 
like an individual, cannot recover 
from abasement without trials and 
sufferings. The war with France, 
from 1689 to the peace of Ryswick in 
1697, was England’s season of expia- 


proves short-lived, Eager for French 
oribes, our king and his courtiers in- 


tion for the pee and probation for 
trigued alike against the national 1 


the future. The geniusof William ITT. 


* I fully concur with the following observations of M. Szabad on the sagacity shown 
by Cromwell in foreign affairs :— 

“ As to the policy of Cromwell with regard to the Gallo-Spanish differences, few 
will now share the opinion of Hume, that if Cromwell had understood the interests of 
his or he would have supported the declining fortunes of Spain to preserve the 

oO 


balance power necessary for the security of England ; and that if he had only 
studied his own interests, he would have maintained a neutrality. The actual and 
moral increase of power which England acquired by the exploits of Blake at Cadiz 
and the Canaries, as well as the acquisition of Jamaica by Penn and Venables, were 
a safer balance of power for her than preventing France from wresting from Spain a 
few places in Flanders. Nor is there anything more emphatically demonstrated by 
the French alliance than how powerful England then really was, and how fully con- 
scious Cromwell was of that power. Diffidence towards a strong neighbour—the most 
indisputable evidence of one’s own weakness—could not have guided the councils of the 
Protector, who felt secure from France by the very fact of her vicinity, which afforded 
every facility for speedy resistance and retaliation in case of a breach of faith.” 
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succeeded, indeed, in forming a con- 
federacy in that war against the ag- 
ressive ambition of Louis XIV., such 
as France had never before been re- 
uired to cope with. The Emperor, 
the werful F Elector of Bradenburg, 
the Duke of Savoy, and the King of 
Spain were leagued with England and 
Holland against the common enemy 
of European independence; but the 
French King was far the best pre- 
pared for war. His forces were first 
in the field, and they were superior 
in organization and equipment ; and, 
above all, the allies had no command- 
ers equal in generalship to the 
French marshals. King William was 
his own best officer—often repulsed, 
never routed; losing the field, but 
always maintaining honor and cou- 
rage, he persevered with indomitable 
spirit against the armies of the for- 
eign foe, against treason and faction 
at home, and against the embarrass- 
ments and feuds of lukewarm and sel- 
fish confederates. Sheer exhaustion 
on both sides caused the pacification. 
of Ryswick, which was felt by all 
to be a mere truce to gain breathing- 
time for a more decisive struggle. 
But though our exertions and our 
losses had been severe beyond pre- 
cedent ; though the recent historian* 
may be warranted in saying, that 
“the war left England all over sore 
with wounds, and absolutely stagger- 
ing,” the discipline of difficulty and 
adversity had not been endured in 
vain. espotism, impersonated in 
Louis XIV. was compelled to recog- 
nise William as King of England, 
and thereby to do homage to the 
pee principle of our Revolution. 
e attempts to invade the British 
islands had been gloriously crushed 
at the Boyne and at La Hogue ; and 
the well-fought though untoward con- 
tinental campaigns of our troops had 
trained up veteran regiments and offi- 
cers, and had revived the military 
aptitude of the nation. Our naval 
resources had been restored, and 
our maritime ascendancy reasserted. 
Above all, the public spirit of the 
country was thoroughly roused and 
confirmed, England knew by expe- 


* Szabad, vol. 1, p. 128. 
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rience how much she could dare, and 
how much she could endure in a just 
cause. She knew, also, the need of pre- 
paring herself for coming emergencies, 
Therecital in our annual Mutiny Acts, 
since the Revolution, that onecause for 
keeping on foot the English army is 
the maintenance of the balance of 
power in Europe, had become, by the 
end of the 17th century, what it has 
ever continued to be, an emphatic 

roclamation by our King and our 
Palanan to the world, that we re- 
cognize the international duty of pro- 
tecting the liberties of nations, and 
that we are prepared to do the duty 
which we recognize. 

The position held by France at the 
peace of Ryswick was, if not imme- 
diately triumphant, stronger and more 
imposing than any which she had 
previously attained. She had suc- 
vessfully defied and withstood con- 
federate Europe. By the last and 
— of three great leagues against 

er, England, Helland, Spain, Ger- 
many, and Savoy had bound them- 
selves to make war on France until 
they had restored all a to the 
footing of the Treaties of Westphalia 
and the Pyrenees. Instead of effect- 
ing this, they had, after nine years 
of hostilities, which threw fresh lus- 
tre on the arms of France, been fain 
to make peace with her, without her 
losing one inch of territory save the 
little town of Pignerol, which she 
gave to Savoy, not at the demand of 
the other allies, but in direct contra- 
vention of their wishes and requisi- 
tions. Louis XIV. could well afford 
to withdraw his troops from Catalonia 
and other territories which they had 
overrun during the war, in order to 
prepare for a bolder swoop and more 
tenacious grasp, so soon as the flicker- 
ing life of the childless Charles II. 
of Spain should sink in the socket, 
and the vast question of the right of 
succession to his dominions be ripe 
for the arbitrament of the sword. 
Charles was the last male of the 
Spanish branch of the House of Haps- 
burg. His heritage, according to the 
then recognised Castilian laws of suc- 
cession, devolved to the children of 


Mr. Hallam (‘‘ Constitutional History, ” vol. 3, p. 


186, n.) considers the distress of this country in 1696 to have been “the very nadir of 
English prosperity, from which, by the favour of Providence and the buoyant energies 
of the nation, we have, though not quite with an uniform motion, culminated to our 


present height.” 
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his eldest sister Maria Theresa, who 
had been wedded to Louis XTV., in 
accordance with the Treaty of the 
Pyrenees between France and Spain, 
in 1653. True it was that by this 
same treaty, and by formal acts exe- 
cuted in pursuance of it, the French 
Queen and King had solemnly re- 
nounced in their own names, and in 
the names of their descendants, all 
right of succession to the crown of 
Spain; but the validity of such re- 
nunciations was, if not justly ques- 
tionable, boldly and extensively ques- 
tioned. Some French jurists openly 
denied that any such self-denying 
pledges could be binding even upon 
sovereigns who personally made them. 
Others more subtly argued against 
their validity so far as regarded the 
descendants of Louis and his Spanish 
wife. These descendants, it was al- 
leged, derived their rights not as gifts 
from their mother, but from the fun- 
damental laws of Spain, which called 
the elder sister or her children to the 
succession, in default of male issue. 
It might have been replied to this, 
that Spain was a party to the Treaty 
of the Pyrenees, and that therefore 
the renunciations made in pursuance 
of that treaty were binding upon her, 
and barred all rights which otherwise 
her institutions might have conferred. 
But when such a magnificent prize as 
the Spanish monarchy was in ques- 
tion, arguments more cogent than 
those of the tongue and the pen were 
sure to be a and it was gene- 
rally felt throughout Europe that the 
Bourbons would seize on the Spanish 
inheritance at the death of Charles, 
unless repelled or awed by the su- 
perior force and preparation of other 
powers. 

Supposing the issue of Maria The- 
resa to be incompetent to succeed, the 
right of succession passed, according 
to the laws of Spain herself, to the 
descendants of Margaret Theresa, the 
younger sister of Charles II. This 
princess had married the Emperor 
Leopold, and had left one daughter 
by him, Marie Antoinette, who had 
been married to the Elector of Ba- 
varia, and who was represented by 
her son, the young Electoral Prince 
Joseph Ferdinand. But Marie An- 
toinette also had renounced for herself 
and her successors all right of inheri- 
tance to the Spanish crown ; and the 
Emperor Leopold opposed this renun- 
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ciation to the claims of the House of 
Bavaria, though represented by his 
own grandson, as firmly as he opposed 
the renunciation of Marie Theresa to 
the claims of the House of Bourbon. 
He claimed the succession for his own 
family in right of his mother Marie 
Anne, who was the daughter of 
Philip III. of Spain, and the aunt of 
Charles IT. 

Leopold was, however, well aware 
of the alarm and —— which 
would be created, if he were to pro- 

se to make himself or his successor 
in the Empire the actual ruler of the 
Spanish dominions, and thus to recon- 
stitute the monarchy of Charles the 
Fifth. He proclaimed, therefore, that 
he wasready to — his own personal 
rights to succeed Charles IT., and also 
those of Joseph, the eldest of his sons, 
who had been elected King of the 
Romans, and was the intended pos- 
sessor of the hereditary dominions of 
the house of Hapsburg. His second 
son, the Archduke Charles, was an- 
nounced by him as the future King 
of Spain. A similar motive made 
Louis XIV. profess a disclaimer of the 
rights of the Dauphin and of the 
Dauphin’s eldest son to the crowns of 
Spain. Philip, Duke of Anjou, the 
second grandson of Louis, was the 
Bourbon prince who was designated 
at Veouiiies the heir expectant of 
that splendid royalty. 

Spain was yet in outward semblance 
“the mighty ship whose prow was 
in the Indian seas, and whose stern 
was in the Atlantic.” The storms of 
war had raged heavily over her, and 
had swept away Holland and Portu- 
gal from her imperial frame; but she 
still was majestically massive, and 
an able ruler might have speedily re- 
paired the injuries which she had 
received from without, and the still 
severer damages inflicted on her by 
decay and disorderfrom within. The 
Spanish empire comprised in Europe, 
besides Spain herself, the kingdoms of 
Naples and Sicily and Sardinia, the 
Duchy of Milan, several districts in 
Tuscany, and the important provinces 
of Belgium, usually termed the 
Spanish Netherlands. In Asia it 
comprehended the Phillipine and the 
Sunda Islands with part of the Mo- 
luccas. Beyond the Atlantic, Spain 
was mistress of the most splendid por- 
tions of the New World, which “ Co- 
lumbus found for Castile and — 
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of California, of the empires of Mexico 
-_ ar ag cr ree am Cuba, 
ispaniola, and many other regions 
and aisles, with their uenieah ew 
of the precious metals, and with 
other ample stores of physical wealth. 
The disorganization and the corru 
tion which prevailed throughout this 
huge congeries of thrones, domina- 
tions, princedoms, and powers, “at 
the close of the 17th century, were 
such as to make the French ambassa- 
dor, De Torcy, exclaim, that on 
comparing the then present state of 
things with that left by the Emperor 
Charles, it seemed as if his descen- 
dants had been labouring to destroy 
the monarchy instead of to preserve 
it."* The extent, the character, 
and the causes of the decay of 
Spain are best summed up in the ner- 
vous coupletsof Byron. eis ber 
home-enemies, have been 


The bigot monarch and the butcher priest ; 

The Inquisition with her burning feast, 

The Faith’s red Auto, fed with human fuel, 

Where sat the Catholic Moloch calmly cruel 

Enjoying with inexorable eye 

That fiery festival of agony. 

The stern or feeble sovereign, one or both 

By turns—the arrogance where pride was 
sloth— 

The long degenerate Noble, the debased 

Hidalgo, and the peasant, less disgraced 

Though more down-trodden :—the unpeo- 
pled realm ; 

The once proud Navy that forgot the hehn— 

‘The onceimpervious phalanx disarrayed:— 

Theidle forge that framed Toledo’s blade:— 

The very language, that was once like 

me's, 
And known to nations even as their homes, 
Forgotten or neglected :—Such was Spain : 


And as such she was seen by the 
statesmen of the opening of the eigh- 
teenth, as well as by the Poets of the 
early part of the 19th century. But 
our knowledge of the deplorable state 
into which Spain had sunk under her 
dynasty of Austrian kings, even when 
backed by our knowledge that, with 
the exception of a few brief bright 
intervals, she has velled for 
another hundred and fifty years in 
the same or in a worse condition, 
ought not to make us regard as 
chimerical the anxieties which Wil- 
liam III. and the other statesmen 
of his age felt as to the Spanish suc- 
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cession, or despise their fears lest 
the resources of the former empire 
of Philip II. should be wielded by 
the same hands that held the sceptre 
of Louis XIV. We should look to 
what Alberoni actually effected for 
the revival of the power of Spain, 
during his brief ministry of three 
years; and that too after the addi- 
tional blows which she had received 
during the Warof theSuccession. Un- 
der his guidance, her commerce and 
her internal trade were revived, and 
she appeared as an aggressive power 
in Europe, well furnished with troops, 
with fleets, and with treasure. A 
prompt coalition of France and Eng- 
land defeated Alberoni’s schemes; and 
after his downfall Spain relapsed into 
lethargy and corruption. ut the 
elements of strength, which he evoked 
and arrayed, have never ceased to exist 
in Spain herself; and her provinces, 
though made useless to her through 
mismanagement, were capable of fur- 
nishing formidable accessions of mili- 
tary and maritime force, if seized by 
more skilful and more energetic rulers. 
We may best judge the policy of Euro- 
pean statesmen in 1700, by supposing 
that the race of the Ottoman Sultans 
was now likely to become extiact ; 
and that either by marriage, by treaty, 
or other mode, conflicting claims to 
succeed to the whole Turkish domin- 
ions weremaintained by thesovereigns 
of Russia, of Austria, and of France. 
Despite all that is known, and all that 
is fancied respecting the decay and 
weakness of the Ottoman Empire, we 
should feel the deepest alarm at the 
prospect of its being acquired by any 
of our rivals; and we may be sure 
that the cabinets of Christendom 
would be rife with schemes for pre- 
venting such a perilous commndiee- 
ment of any one member of the com- 
monwealth of independent States. 
Similar in kind, but far stronger in 
degree, was the dread with which the 
statesmen of Holland and of England 
regarded the then imminent risk, that 
their old and inveterate enemy, the 
King of France, against whom they 
had with such difficulty struggled in 
self-defence, even when Spain was on 
their side, would now unite Spain 
with France against them, and execute 
his long cherished schemes against 





* Cited in Lord Mahon’s War of the Succession in Spain, p. 23. 
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their national independence, and 
inst their domestic, civil, and reli- 
gious liberties. This feeling, deeply 
working in the heart and mind of 
William, was the origin of the parti- 
tion Treaties in 1698 and 1700, which 
at first sight appear so iniquitous, and 
on which so much obloquy has been 
heaped by the Tory writers of that 
and of subsequent ages. William 
knew that France, notwithstanding 
the defiant and menacing attitude 
which she retained, had been severely 
distressed by the late war; and he 
might reasonably hope that Louis 
would prefer the peaceable and cer- 
tain acquisition of some portion of 
the Spanish inheritance, to a struggle 
for the possession of the whole. It re- 
mained then to consider what part of 
the Spanish dominions could be allot- 
tedto Franceortoa French Prince with 
the least amount of peril to Holland 
and England. This was obviousl 
the Italian portion. The Spanish 
Netherlands could not become French 
without imminent and constant risk 
of invasion to Holland, and without 
a serious increase of peril of the same 
calamity to England. It was also 
more important that Spain and her 
Indian provinces should form a 
monarchy unconnected with France, 
than that French influence should be 
excluded from the Italian Peninsula 
and the adjacent seas. It was, ac- 
cordingly, chiefly by the offer of 
territorial aggrandisement in Italy, 
that William endeavoured to win the 
consent of Louis to the succession of 
a Bavarian or an Austrian prince to 
the Spanish crown. The first Treaty 
of Partition was signed between 
England, Holland, and France on the 
llth of October, 1698. Itstipulated 
that the French Dauphin should take 
the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, 
the sea ports of Tuscany, the Mar- 
quisate of Final, and the Province of 
Milan. The Austrian Arch-Duke 
Charles was to have the Duchy of 
Milan. The young Electoral Prince 
of Bavaria was to receive the whole of 
the rest of the Spanish dominions. The 
unhappy Spanish king, Charles II., 
remonstrated against this treaty as an 
indignity to himself and Spain; and 
he roused himself to designate by 
will a successor to his entire mo- 
narchy. As he selected the young 
Bavarian prince to whom the parti- 
tioning powers had assigned the bulk 
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of the heritage, it seemed that the 
grave question of the Spanish suc- 
cession would be settled without 
bloodshed. But, unhappily, young 
Joseph Ferdinand died in 1699, and 
all the hopes and schemes that were 
based on his enthronement at Madrid 
were at once scattered to the winds. 
A second Treaty of Partition was now 
proposed by Louis, and was signed in 
March, 1700. It ordained that the 
Dauphin should acquire, in addition 
to Naples, Sicily, and the other pro- 
vinces specified in the first treaty, the 
Duchy of Lorraine; and that the 
Duke of Lorraine should be indem- 
nified by receiving the Duchy of 
Milan. All the other kingdoms and 
states of the Spanish monarchy were 
assigned to the Arch-Duke Charles. 
This, like the former Partition Treaty, 
was made by France, England, and 
Holland. Austria refused to assent 
to it, and the anger of the Spanish 
king was still more excited than 
before, when he was informed of the 
projected dismemberment of his mo- 
narchy. By the artful management 
of the French agents, who abounded 


in his court, his chamber, and who 


even infinenced his confessional, 
Charles was led to look on the two 
maritime powers, England and 
Holland, as the main promoters of 
the plan of partitioning his empire. 
A series of intrigues by the rival 
partisans of the House of Austria 
and the House of Bourbon now en- 
sued at Madrid, alike disgraceful to 
the actors in them, and painful to the 
historical explorer, but which have 
found too complete a parallel during 
our own time in the events that pre- 
ceded the Montpensier marriages. 
The great object. was to influence the 
king’s testamentary nomination of a 
successor in lieu of the deceased Ba- 
varian prince. It is difficult to see 
what real right tothe crowns of Spain 
could be disposable by will, either 
according to ancient Spanish institu- 
tions, or according to natural law and 
reason. But still it was certain that 
whichever of the rival claimants could 
present himself to the Spaniards as 
the king of their late king’s choice, 
would Tan a great advantage in 
winning the favour of a nation so 
eminently loyal, and so long accus- 
tomed to obey implicitly the absolute 
commands of theirrulers. There was 
also every reason to believe that the 
31* 
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Council of Regency, whom the sove- 
reign appointed by the same will that 
nominated his successor, would obey 
its provisions, and that thus the Royal 
Legatee would gain the inestimable 
advantage of being let efully into 

ssession by the authorities of the 
and for the time being. 

On the 12th of October, 1700, 
Charles signed this memorable will. 
It acknowledged the right of his 
sister Maria Theresa to the monarch 
of Spain, and declared that inasmuch 
as the only reason for that princess 
renouncing those rights, was to pre- 
vent the Spanish monarchy from 
passing to the crown of France, that 
reason and the renunciation founded 
on it ceased to have any valid exis- 
tence, if the succession were trans- 
ferred to a younger son of France. 
In consideration of these things, the 
testator named Philip, Duke of 
Anjou, second son of the Dauphin, 
as the lawful heir of all his states. 
In the event of that prince dying 
without issue, or succeeding to the 
throne of France, the Duke of Berry, 
the Dauphin’s third son, was ap- 
pointed heir. The next remainder- 
man was the Arch-Duke Charles, to 
the exclusion of the Arch-Duke 
Joseph. The final limitation was to 
the Duke of Savoy and his children, 
as descendants of Philip the Second’s 
daughter Catherine. In every case 
the will strictly forbade any partition 
or diminution of the monarchy. 

Charles IT. died eighteen days after 
the signature of the will. The Spa- 
nish Council of Regency immediately 
sent a copy to Louis XIV., and im- 
plored him to aid them in upholding 
its terms, and to grant his grandson 
Philip to Spain. At the same time 
they ordered the Spanish ambassador 
at Paris to despatch instantly a courier 
to Vienna with an offer of the whole 
monarchy to the Arch-Duke Charles, 
if Louis should prefer the share, which 
France was to take under the Treaty 
of Partition, to his grandson’s ac- 
quiring the whole inheritance under 
the will. 

Louis accepted the splendid peril 
of this legacy of new royalty to his 
house. His conduct in dae so has 
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been censured by some modern writers 
of high eminence, not only as a gross 
breach of faith and direct violation of 
the Treaty of Partition, which he 
himself had so recently promoted and 
signed, but as a departure from all 
rules of sound policy. It is said that 
the last Partition Treaty gave him 
the means of obtaining for France 
her coveted boundaries of the Rhine 
and the Alps, by exchanging part of 
the Italian provinces allotted by that 
treaty to the Dauphin for the Spanish 
Low Countries, Savoy and the County 
of Nice.* Itmay be answered that 
such an exchange would never have 
been assented to by England and 
Holland ; and would, if attempted, 
of itself have inevitably involved 
France in a general war. But even 
if we dismiss from our calculations 
the chance of France being able to 
use her Italian gains under the Par- 
tition Treaty as means of purchasing 
those formidable enlargements of her 
eastern frontiers, it is impossible not 
to be struck with the magnitude of 
the advantages which she would have 
gained, if that treaty had been effec- 
tively observed. Italy, that constant 
object of French ambition from the 
days of Charles VIII. and Francis I. 
to those of Napoleon, would have been 
hers ; for, once mistress of Milan in 
the north, of Naples in the south, and 
of the Tuscan seaports, she would 
soon have acquired real, if not titular, 
wey over the rest of the Penin- 
sula. Sicily also was to be her pro- 
vince, and with these vast accessions 
to her power in the Mediterranean, 
it is evident that that sea would have 
really become a French lake. On the 
other hand, the policy of Louis has 
not been without recent defenders. 
It is maintained that the refusal of 
Austria to accept the Partition Treaty 
was the real cause of the War of the 
Succession, and that, as Louis could 
not have obtained possession of the 
provinces allotted to the Dauphin by 
that treaty without hostilities with 
Austria, in which he was not likely to 
receive the cordial aid of Holland and 
England, he did wisely in accepting 
the more splendid prize which the 
will of Charles II. offeredt We know 
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that this was the reason or the pre- 
text assigned by the majority of the 
council of the French king for ad- 
vising him to accept the terms of the 
will ; but it is difficult to believe that 
Louis could have entertained serious 
fears of the opposition of Austria, if 
unaided by Holland and England, 
even if those powers should fail in 
acting up to the clause of the Parti- 
tion Dacete, which required them to 
join France in arms against Austria, 
unless the latter consented to the 
conditions of that compact. The 
deliberations of the French council 
may not have been a mere “ state 
farce ;” and Louis may have felt some 
hesitation in provoking the storm of 
war which was sure to follow his 
acceptance of the will and repudia- 
tion of the treaty. But it seems clear 
that the acquisition of the Spanish 
dominions had been for thirty years 
and upwards the object of Louis; 
and when to his salutation of his 
grandson as king of Spain he added 
the well-known words, ‘‘ There are no 
longer any Pyrenees,” he revealed the 
character and extent of his ambitious 
schemes, and confessed also the justice 
of the policy by which William III. 
had striven to counteract them. 
Philip V. (as the Duke of Anjou 
thenceforth is termed in history) was 
well received in Spain, and was peace- 
fully acknowledged as sovereign in all 
her colonies and provinces. Louis 
endeavoured, at first with considerable 
skill and seeming success, to appease 
the anger of the other European 
powers, and to obtain their recogni- 
tion of his grandson’s royalty. The 
Dukes of Savoy and Mantua and the 
King of Portugal were the first to ac- 
knowledge the Bourbon King of 
Spain. Many of the most important 
princes of the empire followed their 
example : and the Elector of Bavaria 
bound himself by treaty with France 
to consider as enemies all who should 
seek to disquiet Philip V. in the pos- 
session of his states. In England 
King William felt himself unpre- 
pared for immediate war; and was, 
moreover, uncertain of the support 
of his Parliament and the nation, 
with whom the odium attached to 
the Partition Treaties had made 
him for a time unpopular. But 
the unwise conduct of I Louis, in for- 
mally Giving the title of King of 
England to the son of James IL., 
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when that deposed sovereign died on 

the 16th of September, 1701, was felt 
as an insult and a menace by the Eng- 
lish ; and thenceforth William was 
zealously seconded by them in his 
measures against France. Louis had 
also excited fresh alarms in Europe, 
especially in Holland, by seizing the 
important frontier of the Spanish 
Netherlands, with its numerous for- 
tified cities, which were given up to 
French troops under the pretence of 
securing them for the — king 
of Spain. It was also known that 
he had caused letters patent to be 
drawn up, which had expressly ratified 
the right of Philip, notwithstanding 
his becoming king of Spain, to suc- 
ceed to the crown of France on the 
failure of his elder brother’s line. 
It was plain that Louis contemplated 
the union of the two crowns on the 
head of a Bourbon ; and that even if 
this union were for atime to be delayed, 
the whole resources of the Spanish 
monarchy were to be at once at the 
disposal of the ambitious and aggres- 
sive sovereign of France. 

Against these evils, Europe now 
began to arm in earnest. The Em- 
peror Leopold had broken off pacific 
intercourse with France on the first 
announcement of the will, and of 
its acceptance by Louis. Austrian 
eee under Prince Eugene, entered 
north Italy early in 1701, with the 
design of occupying the Milanese, and 
were engaged there in sanguinary 
but indecisive hostilities against the 
French under Villeroy and Catinat, 
throughout the summer and autumn 
of that year. But William was, as 
in former wars, the life and soul of 
the general opposition to France. He 
formed, in the September of 1701, a 
treaty between the Emperor, Eng- 
land, and Holland, which was the 
basis of the Grand Alliance. That 
treaty stipulated, first, that the con- 
tracting powers should unite their 
efforts to procure a full satisfaction 
for the emperor, in respect of his 
rights to the monarchy of Spain, 
and full security for Great Britain 
and the States General ; secondly, 
in pursuance of those objects, the 
allied forces should take possession 
of the Spanish Netherlands, the 
Duchy of Stilan, the kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies, and the ports of Tus- 
cany ; thirdly, that the English and 
Dutch should retain all countries 
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and places in Spanish America 
which they might conquer durin 

the war ; fourth, that peace should 
not be made except by common con- 
sent of the contracting powers, and 
only after having obtained satisfac- 
tion for the Emperor, and security 
for the Dutch, and also only on con- 
dition that the kingdoms of France 
and Spain should never be united. 

It is observable that by this treaty 
the allies did not bind themselves to 
recover the whole Spanish monarchy 
for Austria ; and the object of the 
war was stated by the English par- 
liament, in an address of the House 
of Commons, in 1702, to be “ for 
preserving the liberties of Europe, 
and reducing the exorbitant power 
of France.”* It was not till a later 
period of the war, when the victory 
of Blenheim had flushed men’s feel- 
ings and imaginations, that a speech 
from our throne declared that “ the 
restoration of the Spanish monarchy 
to the House of Austria would be 
not only safe and advantageous, but 
glorious to England.” 

Denmark had leagued herself with 
the maritime powers, even before the 
Treaty of the Hague; and the Grand 
Alliance was speedily joined by all 
the princes of the empire, except 
those of Bavaria and Cologne. The 
House of Brandenburgh now acquired 
for its head and its country the title 
of King of Prussia. 

Frederic the First was one of the 
most zealous members of the alliance, 
and his troops were conspicuous 
among the best and bravest in their 
armies. Portugal and Savoy de- 
serted France, to side with the league 
against her; and Bavaria was the 
only friend of any value that Louis 
could oppose to the formidable con- 
federacy by which he and his new- 
crowned grandson were now assailed. 
The death of King William, in 
March, 1702, did not break or para- 
lyze the Grand Alliance. The Duke 
of Marlborough was Captain-General 
of the forces in the pay of England, 
and Commander-in-Chief of the allied 
armies. As such, he was zealous for 
the prosecution of the war. The 
influence which his Duchess had ac- 
quired, and for many years retained, 
over the weak mind of William’s 
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successor, Queen Anne, secured the 
ascendancy of anti-Gallican princi- 
ples in the new English court. And 
the unrivalled skill of Marlborough 
as a diplomatist and statesman, as 
well as in the field, won for him, 
(or rather for his memory) from his 
political adversary Bolingbroke, the 
confession that, by Marlborough’s 
merit and management, “not only 
all the parts of that vast machine, 
the Grand Alliance, were kept more 
compact and entire, but a more rapid 
and vigorous motion was given to 
the whole ; and, instead of languish- 
ing and disastrous campaigns, we 
saw every scene of the war full of 
action. All those, wherein he ap- 

ared, and many of those whereim 
cS was not then an actor, but abettor, 
however, of their action, were crown- 
ed with the most triumphant suc- 
cess.” 

Two other great men on the side 
of the allies must not be passed by 
in silence :—Prince Eugene, the chi- 
valrous chief of Austria’s armies 
against the Ottoman and against 
France ; and Heinsius, the sagestates- 
man of Holland, who, as Pensionary 
without a Stadtholder, had the chief 
direction of the Dutch councils after 
the death of William. 

At first, the war was maintained 
by the generals of Louis, without sus- 
taining any very grievous reverses, 
and they gained considerable advan- 
tages during 1702 and 1703, in 
Bavaria and on the upper Rhine. 
But the campaign of 1704 was de- 
cisive against France. The military 
genius of Marlborough in that year 
showed its superiority, in his mar- 
vellous march from Flanders to the 
Danube, and in the destruction which 
he and Eugene dealt upon the com- 
bined French and Bavarian armies 
at Blenheim. Germany was now 
delivered from all peril of French 
invasion, and thenceforth Louisstrug- 
gled for safety rather than for vic- 
tory. In 1706, his army in Flan- 
ders was defeated and actually routed 
by Marlborough at Ramillies—a de- 
feat which was followed by the loss 
of the Spanish Netherlands, and 
also by heavy reverses in Italy, 
whence it became necessary to recall 
Marshal Vendome, who had been 


* Schoéll, vol. i.. p. 183.—Hallam, vol. 3., p. 283. 
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ably maintaining the honor of the 
French arms against the Austrians 
and Piedmontese. On Vendome’s 
departure, Eugene gained a —— 
over the French at Turin, which 
compelled them to abandon by capi- 
tulation all the provinces held = 
them in Philip the Fifth’s name in 
Italy, except Naples ; and that king- 
don was easily conquered by an Im- 
perialist army in 1807. In Spain, an 
indecisive war, with remarkable fluc- 
tuation of fortune, was kept up be- 
tween the adherents and allies of the 
Arch-Duke Charles (who had landed 
at Barcelona, and was warmly sup- 
ported by the Catalonians) and the 
torces, (chiefly French) of Philip, 
whom the Spaniards generally re- 
garded as their lawful king, and to- 
towards whom the Castilians dis- 
played the same fervent loyalty and 
self-devotion, by which they had so 
often before signalized themselves 
for the sake of their ancient sove- 
reigns, 

The army which Louis had with 
the greatest exertions reorganized on 
his north-eastern frontier, and which 
was directed to retrieve the disaster 
of Ramillies, was routed by Marlbo- 
rough and Eugene at Oudenarde. 
The allies were now the invaders of 
France ; and the iron barrier of fort- 
resses, which the skill of Vauban 
had raised towards the Netherlands, 
began now to fall, one by one, before 
the English general, who never be- 
sieged a place that he did not capture. 
In addition tothe misery, and the waste 
of men and treasure created by this 
calamitous war, the heavy curses of 
unnaturally bitter seasons and un- 
precedentedly defective crops now 
afflicted France. Louis bowed his 
pride before the general distress, and 
in 1709 the Grand Monarque was a 
suppliant for peace. Negociations 
were opened at the Hague, and the 
chief terms required by the allies 
were, that the whole Spanish Mo- 
narchy should be given up to Charles 
of Austria ; that Louis should in two 
months withdraw all his troops and 
officers from every part of Spain and 
its provinces; and that he should 
cause Philip of Anjou to quit Spain 
within that period: should Philip 
refuse, Louis was to join the allies in 
taking measures to cause that stipu- 
lation to be carried into effect. Many 
other provisions were. added about 
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securing a barrier for the Dutch— 
about the cities which had been ac- 

uired by Louis from Germany since 
the peace of Westphalia—and re- 
specting commercial advantages which 
were to be secured to France and 
England. Louis declared that he 
could not, without personal and na- 
tional dishonour, bind himself to co- 
operate in the dethronement of his 
own grandson. On other points he 
offered to submit to the conditions 
imposed on him. But the allies were 
peremptory in their demands, and 
the war was renewed. Louis issued 
a touching appeal to the honour and 
loyalty of the French nation, in which 
he set forth the sacrifices which he 
had been ready to make for the sake 
of peace, and the ignominy of the 
further concessions that were de- 
manded ; and he called on his people 
to prove that they, too, would not re- 
ceive peace upon conditions equally 
opposite to justice and the honour of 
the French name. They responded 
nobly to their sovereign’s voice, and 
efforts were made which enabled him 
to send another gallant army into the 
field—only, however, to supply Mar!l- 
borough with the material for another 
victory. The allies won the hard- 
fought battle of Malplaquet, in Sep- 
tember, 1709 ; and in the following 
month the important city of Mons 
was taken. The increasing distress 
of France compelled Louis again to 
beg for peace, and conferences 
were reopened at Ghent in Febru- 
ary, 1710. The French ministers 
consented to give up the main Spa- 
nish monarchy to Charles of Aus- 
tria, but strove to obtain Sicily and 
the Tuscan ports at least for Philip. 
They even offered to furnish subsi- 
dies in money to the allies to enable 
them to expel Philip from Spain, 
should he persevere in the announce- 
ment which he had made, that he 
would maintain the crown of Spain 
on his own head so long as a drop of 
blood flowed in his veins. But the 
allies insisted that Louis should him- 
self either persuade or compel Philip 
to resign the whole Spanish monarchy 
to Charles, and that within the space 
of two months. Louis again refused 
to take up arms against his own chil- 
dren, and the negociations again fell 
to the ground. 

But the firmness shown by the 
French king in his adversities (far 
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more truly great than any of the acts 
for which in more prosperous times 
he had acquired his flattering sur- 
name) did not pass without its re- 
ward. Relief came to France from 
the quarter where it was least ex- 
ted. Queen Anne had transferred 
er confidence and her affection from 
the Duchess of Marlborough to a 
new female favourite, who was the 
confidante of Harley and St. John, the 
bitter political enemies of the great 
duke. The English Court and the 
new ministry were now eager for 
peace with France ; and e was 
also desired by a large number of the 
nation, who were weary of the war 
and its burdensome taxation. The 
Jacobite faction, which, though not 
numerous among the people, was en- 
ergetic and powerful in high places, 
exerted themselves to the utmost to 
ee a pacification with Louis 
IV., inasmuch as their best leaders 
well knew that the Stuart kings 
could never be re-established in Eng- 
land without the Bourbon’s aid. 
Whether the new premier, Harley, 
had any settled designs to bring in 
the Pretender after the death of Anne 
(whose life was notoriously most pre- 
carious), may be doubted; but it 
seems clear that his far abler colleague 
and competitor, Secretary St. John, 
Sivemote Lord Bolingbroke, bad re- 
solved to seek his own aggrandise- 
ment as minister of James III. in 
England, inasmuch as he well knew 
that he would receive no favour or 
employment from the Hanoverian dy- 
nasty. Secret negociations with 
France were commenced by the Eng- 
lish cabinet early in 1711. Their 
emissary, Gualtier, asked the French 
minister De Torcy the plain ques- 
tion, “ Do you wish for peace ?”—a 
question which that statesman, in his 
memoirs, compares to asking a man 
worn down by a long and dangerous 
malady whether he wishes to reco- 
ver? The French court willingly 
responded to the overtures from Lon- 
don, and in October, 1711, prelimi- 
minary articles between France and 
England were drawn up, by the chief 
of which it was provided that Louis 
should acknowledge Anne as Queen 
of England, and should recognise the 
Hanoverian succession —that the 
fortifications of Dunkirk should be 
destroyed—that Gibraltar and Mi- 
norca, which had been conquered by 
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England during the war, should re- 
main in her possession ; and that 
Newfoundland and the territory of 
Hudson’s Bay should be given up to 
her : also, that she should have for 
thirty years the Assiento, which 
meant a monopoly of the slave 
trade to Spanish America. 

These preliminaries were to be kept 
secret, and were designed to secure 
the special interests of England. At 
the same time a scheme of prelimi- 
nary articles was prepared, which 
might serve as a basis whereon to 
commence a general treaty between 
the allies and France. These were 
in the form of a declaration by Louis, 
wherein he pledged himself, Ist, to ac- 
knowledge the Queen of Great Britain 
in that quality, and also the Hano- 
verian succession to the British 
Crown; 2ndly, to consent to all just 
and reasonable measures for hinder- 
ing that the crowns of France and 
Spain might ever be united on the 
head of the same prince ; 3rdly, that 
all the parties engaged in the present 
war, without excepting any of them, 
should have their reasonable satisfac- 
tion in the treaty of peace to be made; 
4thly, that the Dutch shall occupy in 
the Netherlands a number of fortified 
places as a barrier against France ; 
5thly, that a secure and convenient 
barrier should be found for the Em- 
pire and the Houseof Austria; 6thly, 
that the fortifications of Dunkirk 
should be rased, but a proper equiva- 
lent should be given to the King of 
France. 

Such was the basis for general ne- 
gociations which Harley’s ey 
prepared ; and whatever we may thin 
of the manner in which they pro- 
ceeded, we must admit that the pre- 
liminaries themselves were in accor- 
dance with the articles on which the 
Grand Alliance was founded in 1401 ; 
and thatthe recovery of the Spanish 
monarchy for the House of Austria 
was not an original object of the war, 
however it might have been subse- 
quently regarded. Moreover an event 
had then recently occurred which 
made such a project clearly unde- 
sirable for the general interests of 
Europe. This was the death, on the 
17th of April, 1711, of the Emperor 
Joseph I., leaving Charles the im- 
mediate possessor of all the heredi- 
tary dominions of the House of Aus- 
tria, and the almost certain successor 
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to the Imperial Crown. It became, 
therefore, as important for the pre- 
servation of the balance of power, that 
a prince of the House of Austria 
should not again acquire the united 
dominions of Charles V. as that a 
prince of the House of Bourbon 
should not unitethe crowns of France 
and Spain. Still, the conduct of the 
English ministry was regarded with 
natural dissatisfaction and suspicion 
by the other members of the alliance ; 
and it Was with feelings of ill will and 
distrust between all parties, except 
between the representatives of Eng- 
land and France, that the congress 
to discuss termsof a general peace was 
opened at Utrecht, on the 29th of 
January, 1712. 

Marlborough, though thwarted by 
the intrigues of the new ministry, 
had not ceased to conquer in the 
field : but, after considerable hesita- 
tion and delay, Harley and St. John 
took the audacious step of dismissing 
him from all his employments. The 
opening of negociations was not ac- 
companied by a suspension of arms ; 
and the English ministers placed the 
Duke of Ormond in command of the 
forces in the Netherlands; but when 
the campaign was about to open, 
they sent him itive orders (of 
which the opposing French general 
was informed, but which were kept 
secret from the other generals of the 
allies,) that he should avoid engaging 
in any siege or hazarding a battle. 
In a similar spirit, at Utrecht, the 
representativesof England maintained 
a good understanding with those of 
France, and shunned co-operation 
with their nominal allies. The pleni- 
potentiaries for France (who acted 
also for Philip of Spain) delivered 
their proposals on the 10th of Febru- 
ary, 1712. In these they offered, be- 
sides the concessions agreed on in the 


ener general articles, that 
hilip should renounce Naples, Sar- 
dinia, and Milan, on condition of the 
House of Austria giving up all pre- 
tensions to the other parts of the 


Spanish monarchy. The ministers of 
the allies then held a conference as to 
how these proposals should be an- 
swered. The Austrians urged that 
the allies should act together, and 

ive a joint reply in the name of all. 

his, which was the only mode by 
which the French could have been pre- 
vented from creating division among 
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them, was inconsistent with the de- 
signs of the English ministers, and it 
was determined that each member of 
the alliance should send in a separate 
counter-proposal. As might have 
been expected, each selfishly insisted 
on matters which concerned its own 
— advantage, and slighted those 
which regarded its confederates in 
general. The Emperor’s representa- 
tives, with characteristic pride and 
impracticability, demanded that the 
whole Spanish monarchy, without 
partition or diminution, should be 
given up to Austria, and that France 
should restore all that she had taken 
from the House of Hapsburg and 
Germany, under the treaties of West- 
a Nimeguen and Ryswick. Hol- 
and stipulated minutely for barrier 
fortresses, for commercial advan- 
tages, and for security that no part 
of the Netherlands should ever be 

ssessed by France. The King of 
renin required the recognition of 
his royalty. Portugal and Savoy 
were equally self-regardant. The 
demands of England were in accord- 
ance with the preliminary articles 
of the preceding year, and contained 
a clause of mere vague generalities 
about just and equitable satisfaction 
being given to such of theallies as had 
suffered injury from France. 

With so many elements of discord 
in activity, the general negociations 
at Utrecht proceeded slowly, and 
were fora considerable period wholly 
suspended. But the private negocia- 
tion between the French and English 
cabinets was carried on with in- 
creased zeal. The sudden death of 
the Dauphin and his eldest son caused 
an unexpected obstacle. Only a sickly 
infant (afterwards Louis XV.) now 
stood between Philip and the throne 
of France. The English Cabinet, 
therefore, insisted that Philip should 
forthwith solemnly renounce the 
French Crown. After some diffi- 
culty this was assented to, and 
the terms of agreement between 
England and France were speedily 
settled. Dunkirk was to be given 
up to the English as a cautionary 
town, until the execution of a regular 
treaty ; and a suspension of arms be- 
tween the French and English troops 
was formally arranged, and the Duke 
of Ormond received orders openly to 
withdraw his forces from those of 
the allies. The military -«»nsequences 
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of this were speedily felt. Marshal 
Villars destroyed a detachment of 
Eugene’s army at Denain ; recaptured 
several important cities; and the 
French arms, lately so enfeebled and 
humiliated, were now again aggres- 
sive and victorious. 

The emperor refused to take any 
further part in the negociations at 
Utrecht, and sullenly determined to 
maintain the war single-handed. But 
the other allies followed the exam- 
S of England, and, in April and 

uly, 1713, Treaties of Peace were 
signed at Utrecht between France 
and Great Britain, between France 
and Portugal, between France and 
Savoy, between France and Hol- 
land, between Spain and England, 
and between Spain and Savoy. The 
Emperor, after an unsuccessful cam- 
paign, was obliged also to make 
yeace, which was effected by the 

reaties of Rastadt and Baden. These 
eight treaties collectively form the 
great convention which is usually 
spoken of as the Peace of Utrecht. 

The general result was that Louis 
and Philip acknowledged Queen 
Anne, at the settlement of the 
English crown on the protestant 
House of Hanover. Gibraltar (which 
we have ever since retained) and 
Minorca (which we lost in 1781) were 
ceded to England ; thus giving our 
maritime power a preponderance in 
the Mediterranean. England also 
acquired the Hudson’s Bay territories, 
Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland. It 
is interesting to observe the grow- 
ing importance which Europeanstates- 
men began to attach to possessions in 
the New World, which is further at- 
tested by a clause in the treaty be- 
tween Spain and England, forbidding 
the alienation of any of the Spanish 
territories in America to France. 
The exclusive right of supplying 
Spanish America with Negro slaves 
was given to the English for thirty 
years ; and a convenient district, on 
the bank of the river De la Plata, 
was assigned to the Assiento Com- 
pany (as the English merchants en- 
gaged in this slave trade were termed) 
or the refreshment and sale of their 
Negroes, as should be found neces- 
sary and convenient. It is painful 
to observe how thoroughly England 
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was still possessed by the same spirit 
of avarice and injustice towards the 
Negro race, as had in Elizabeth’s 
reign caused the first English slaver, 
Sir John Hawkins, to be rewarded 
with the grant of a crest to his coat 
of arms, the crest being “a demi- 
Moor proper, bound with a chain.” 
Special treaties of navigation and 
commerce between England and 
France, England and Holland, and 
Holland and France were drawn up 
as ancillary to the Treaties of Peace ; 
and are historically important in in- 
ternational law, as expressly adopt- 
ing the principle that free ships make 
free goods. 

The Spanish Monarchy (beside the 
cessions made to England, and that 
of Sicily to Savoy) was parted be- 
tween the Emperor and King Philip. 
Philip retained Spain and the Indies 
(a term under which the Spanish 
possessions in Central and Southern 
America were included), and Naples, 
Milan, and Sardinia were ceded to the 
Emperor, as were the Spanish Nether- 
lands, subject to furnishing the Dutch 
with a barrier of fortresses against 
France. Philip renounced all right of 
succession to the French throne; and 
the right of succession to Spain, in 
default of the issue of Philip, was 
limited to the House of Ramat: 
which now acquired the island of 
Sicily and the title of King. France 
also recognised the royalty of the 
King of Prussia. The Electorate of 
Hanover wasacknowl by France, 
and on the other hand the Electors of 
Bavaria and Cologne who had been 
her friends in the war and had been 
put under the ban of the Emperor, 
obtained restitution to their territo- 
ries and dignities. 

Such in substance was the peace of 
Utrecht, the theme of so much vehe- 
ment controversy, both with the gene- 
ration that witnessed it, and in after 
time. The arguments against it and 
in its favour are best summed up by 
Hallam, whose own verdict (like that 
of the majority of English writers) is 
clearly one of censure. Foreign his- 
torians and jurists (I do not include 
those of Holland and France) have 
entertained a better opinion of the 

licy and importance of the Utrecht 
Treaties, especially with regard to 


* Const. History, vol. 3, p. 287. 
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the advantages which thereby were 
secured to England.* But it is not 
an unnatural, or a wholly unjust con- 
sequence of the perfidy and meanness 
with which Harley and Bolingbroke 
acted in the negociations of the peace, 
that the ignominy and odium which 
are inseparable from such conduct 
have extended from the men to their 
measures. 
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and, as the patriotic virtue of Temple 
and De Witt give lustre to the treaty 
of the Triple Alliance, so, conversely, 
the Treaty of Utrechtremains in his- 
tory sullied and stained by the dis- 
honest craft in which it was designed 
and fashioned. 


THE SYSTEM OF PURCHASE AND SALE IN THE BRITISH ARMY.*+ 


Amone the anomalies of British in- 
stitutions, the system which permits 
the purchase and sale of commissions 
in the army is one of the most re- 
markable. That a nation which 
prides itself on the purity of its pub- 
ic administration, which as banished 
purchase from all other departments, 
which would no more think of al- 
lowing a judge to buy his seat on the 
bench with hard cash, than it would 
of paying tribute toa foreign power : 
which does not suffer a candidate to 
buy the votes of electors, nor a 
prime minister to buy the votes of 
members ; which prohibits and pun- 
ishes the purchase of civil posts ;— 
that this nation should submit for 
sale the various commissioned ranks 
in its regiments of soldiers, is a fact 
that must strike the enlightened for- 
eigner with amazement. And the 
anomaly becomes all the more con- 
spicuous, when it is remembered that 
this peculiar custom, so totally op- 
posed to the most cherished theory 
and practice of the nation, is confined, 
even in the army, to the Guards and 
the Infantry and Cavalry of the 
Line ; that it is not applied to the 
Artillery, the Engineers, the Ma- 
rines ; and that it finds no place in 
the administration of the Navy. Nor 
does it extend to all ranks in the re- 
gimental service, for the non-com- 
missioned officers, upon whom the 
efficiency of the regiments so much 
depends, are promoted not by pur- 
chase, but by selection. A principle 
of appointment, scouted by the na- 


tion, and banished from every other 
branch of public administration, thus 
strangely survives in that institution 
upon which we rely for the defence 
of our common country, and for the 
maintenance of its honour and inte- 
rests in the world at large. 

There is another peculiarity in this 
anomaly which we must here notice. 
Although having its foundations in 
the most corrupt reign in our history, 
the reign of Charles II., when even 
patriots did not scruple to pocket the 
gold of the Grand Monarque; al- 
though essentially corrupt in prin- 
ciple, and in many periods corrupt 
in practice, yet it has been so severely 
treated and hedged in and guarded 
by rules, written and unwritten, that 
we are bound to say it has ceased to 
be corrupt in the ordinary sense ; has 
been made to serve important poli- 
tical purposes; and has even been 
forced to contribute, to a great extent, 
to the efficiency of the army. Thus 
it comes to pass that no one can be 
found to defend the principle of the 

purchase system ;. but their name is 
Fesion who can and do defend the 
practice. Nobody can advance a 
sound reason why the honour of serv- 
ing our Queen and country should 
be bought. The great military au- 
thorities all tell us that if they had 
to begin de novo, they would never 
dream of establishing the purchase 
system. But finding it systematized, 
admitting the badness of the prin- 
ciple, and even certain evils in prac- 
tice, they think that both are counter- 


* See among others, Heeren, Wheaton, and Szabad. 
+ Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the system of Purchase and 
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balanced .by its benefits, and they 
meet every ie and by saying that 
it “ works well,” and by challenging 
its opponents to point out a better. 
Without presuming to accept the 
challenge, we, as public critics, will 
look a little way into the working of 
the system, consider the alternatives 
which present themselves, and make 
some remarks on the duty of the go- 
vernment, since it has determined to 
retain it. 


The working of the system is very 
amply described in the Report of the 
Royal Commission. A young man 
who desires to enter the army sends 
in ap application for a commission to 
the commander-in-chief, stating whe- 
ther he intendstopurchaseornot. The 
commander-in-chief institutes some 
inquiry into his parentage, education, 
and general antecedents. If the re- 
sult be satisfactory, his name is en- 
tered in a book, two lists being kept, 
one for purchasers, and one for non- 
purchasers. Then the candidate has 
to undergo medical inspection, and 
to pass an examination. Having 
come out of these ordeals with suc- 
cess, he is eligible for Her Majesty’s 
commission. It will be remarked 
that this is essentially a system of 
nomination, the patronage being 
vested in the commander-in-chief, 
who acts as the Queen’s deputy. He 
has the power of accepting or reject- 
ing an ——— e has also the 

power—but it is one seldom exer- 
atk barring the progress of a 
candidate further than eo kept 
at the Horse Guards. In general, 
the candidates on the list of pur- 
chasers take ae commissions, ac- 
cording to the rule of first come, first 
served. The case is different with 
non-purchasers. In time of peace 
there are few vacancies to which 
they can be admitted—none, in fact, 
except those caused by death, which 
gives all beneath the deceased officers 
a step, and consequently creates va- 
cancies in the bottom of the list. 
The non-purchaser may also obtain a 
commission when new battalions are 
raised ; but in no case does he take 
his commission “in turn.” The rival 
claims of those on the list are ba- 
lanced, and the commander-in-chief 
exercises his discretion. This is the 
general rule, but, after a war, officers 
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who have been placed on the half- 
pay list are often brought into the 
service again to fill up the gaps occa- 
sioned by the casualties of eful 
times. Once in the army, all future 
promotion up to the rank of lieu- 
tenant-colonel is by seniority, modified 
by purchase; and in the working of 
this modification, according to the 
expounders of the system, lies its 
chief excellence. If, for instance, 
promotion were solely by seniority, 
there would be very old officers of all 
ranks; few would quit the army so 
long as they could remain in it ; none 
would go on half pay unless com- 
pelled. But the system which per- 
mits an officer to sell out after a 
certain period of service provides a 
means of relieving the upper ranks 
of men tired of the service, by offer- 
ing them a sum which generally 
covers their previous outlay in buying 
steps, and sometimes, wherethey have 
either not purchased at all, or have 
purchased, say only one step, enables 
them to retire on a capital. When 
an officer sells out, all below him get 
a step. Take the case of a major 
selling out. If the senior captain is 
for purchase, the rule is to permit 
him to purchase the majority ; con- 
sequently all the captains rise one 
step nearer to the envied post of 
senior captain ; there is then a va- 
cancy in the complement of captains, 
and the vacant step is filled by the 
senior lieutenant, if he be for pur- 
chase ; if not, by the next lieutenant 
in the list who can find the required 
sum. The same rule applies to 
ensigns. Nobody who is willing and 
able to purchase can be d over. 
But here lies the pinch. If the 
officers on the top of the list are 
unable to purchase, no matter how 
competent they may be, their juniors, 
with less experience but more money, 
jump over their heads. This pro- 
cess may be indefinitely repeated until 
a death occurs in the upper ranks, 
and the senior captain becomes the 
junior major, the senior lieutenant 
the junior captain, and the senior 
ensign the junior lieutenant. The 
non-purchasing officer has no other 
chance. He may be a brevet major, 





or brevet lieutenant-colonel, for ser- 
vice performed in the field, but unless 
he can purchase as well as fight, he 
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us illustrate this point from the evi- 
dence given before the Royal Com- 
mission. 

Here is a case of unparalleled hard- 
ship. Captain Cuddy, of the 55th 
regiment, was promoted successively 
brevet major and brevet lieutenant- 
colonel in the army for services in the 
field ; but in his regiment heremained 
a simple captain. Inthe China war 
he commanded his regiment, and 
showed himself to be a brave and 
skilful soldier, who possessed the 
entire confidence of the men he had 
so often led on tovictory. What was 
his fate? He had not wherewith to 
purchase his majority; a junior 
officer, “very young indeed,” pur- 
chased over him; Cuddy descended 
to the command of a company, and, 
leading on his company, died before 
the Redan at Sebastopol. Take ano- 
ther case. In 1825, Sir Colin Camp- 
bell purchased his majority. The 
officer next below him possessed abili- 
ties as high as any man he had ever 
known, but he could not purchase ; 
and when Sir Colin Campbell passed 
through Cawnpore in 1847, twenty- 
two years afterwards, he found his 
friend had just been promoted to be 
a major, but “ all hope was gone, and 
all interest in his profession had died 
out.” Both these instances aré men- 
tioned by the present commander-in- 
chief of the Indian army. Sir 
Duncan Macdougall stated a very 
striking case. During the Peninsular 
war the lieutenant-colonel of the 85th 
was allowed to sell out. Neither of 
the majors, Deshan and Ferguson, 
“two most distinguished Light In- 
fantry officers,” could purchase, and 
a majorfrom another regiment bought 
the post. Now, the excellence of 
Ferguson was afterwards remark- 
ably evidenced. The Duke of Wel- 
lington, dissatisfied with the conduct 
of the commanding officer of a 
certain regiment, forced him to 
sell out; and, as it was necessary 
that he should have an energetic 
successor, the Duke selected Major 
Ferguson from the whole of the 
Peninsular army. Yet his desire to 
give this regiment the best man was 
nearly frustrated by the operation of 
the purchase system, for Ferguson 
had not the means of buying the 
costly rank of lieutenant-colonel. He 
had written a letter refusing the offer, 
when Captain Macdougall happened 
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to come up. The case was laid before 
him. He tore up the letter, and 
directed Ferguson to write that he 
would purchase, promising, at the 
same time, to collect the amount re- 
quired from the officers of the regi- 
ment, This was done, and thus the 
regiment acquired a first-rate com- 
mander. In addition, Captain Brown, 
by the promotion of Ferguson, at- 
tained his majority. He went to 
America with his regiment in 1814, 
and became a lieutenant-colonel in 
the same year, instead of ten or twelve 
years later. In due course he be- 
came Sir George Brown, adjutant- 
general at the Horse Guards, and 
subsequently second in command in 
the Crimea. But if Major Ferguson 
had not been enabled to purchase, it 
is probable that a very different 
lot would have befallen those 
“splendid officers,” Ferguson and 
Brown. The reader must not sup- 
pose there are no cases on the 
other side. Sir George Brown men- 
tioned one, which may be taken as a 
specimen :— 


A gentleman who was my sergeant- 
major in 1839, and was raised from the 
ranks, and got hisfirst commission in 1839, 
obtained his lieutenancy in 1842 and his 
company in 1847, and never purchased 
anything. He went through the whole of 
the officers of the two battalions of the 
rifle brigade in seven years and a half. 
Then, to take a parallel case in the artil- 
lery, I find a Captain Middleton of the 
artillery, who came into the army ten 
days before him. Captain Middleton did 
not get his company before 1848, which 
was a year after Mr. Williamson obtained 
his. Take the case of a Captain Wright 
of the marines, who came in about the 
same time. He did not get his company 
till 1853, so that my friend in the rifles 
was six years before the marine officer 
and twelve months before the officer in the 
artillery ; and he never bought anything. 


Hence Sir George Brown is of © 
opinion that if we “did away with the 
purchase system, the men who would 
feel it most would be those who have 
no money,” and that “by allowing 

urchase, your poor man gets on 
aster than he would without,” as it 
enables the monied officers to pur- 
chase out of the way. Hence we 
arrive at two advantages which may 
be set against the disadvantages by 
the system ; first,it accelerates promo- 
tion by providing a machinery for 
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retirement, and thus brings younger 
men to the top; and secondly, it ac- 
tually confers a benefit on the poor 
men, who rise to the head of their 


rank by the departure of their richer 


But there is one advantage sup- 
posed to be secured by the purchase 
system alone—that of keeping the 
eommissioned ranks of the army in 
the hands of British gentlemen. Itis 
acknowledged by all, that the British 
gentleman is the fittest person to 
command the British peasant ; that 
the latter follows the former more 
readily than he would any other, 
and yields to him a readier obedience. 
It is in the nature of things also that 
the gentleman should lead the peasant. 
But this presupposes one important 
item, that British gentlemen, as a 
class, afford the best element in the 
country for making British captains. 
There is also a vast political advan- 
tage secured by having your army 
officered by scions of the influential 
and ruling classes. It retains it as an 
institution in harmony with the other 
institutions of the ceuntry. Earl 
Grey puts this very forcibly :— 


In the first place, I cannot help enter- 
taining an old opinion which. now seems to 
have become out of fashion, that a stand- 
ing army in a free country is always a 
source of more or less danger ; and I do not 
think that the present state of this country, 
tranquil and settled as it appears to be, 
would justify us in neglecting the ex- 
perience of all other nations and all past 
times, and in endeavouring to separate 
the standing army too completely from 
the general population of the country in 
interest and in feeling. I believe that the 
fact, that there are constantly passing 
through the army a large number of per- 
sons. identified in interest and feeling with 
the great body of the higher and middle 
classes of the country, is a very great se- 
curity against the army ever being abused, 
so as. to become a source of danger to the 

itical liberty of the country, as might 

pen if the army were entirely officered 
by mere soldiers of fortune. 


Again, in speaking of the effect of 
admission to the army by competi- 
tion, as a very unsound system, after 
pointing out that no competitive 
examination could test the qualities 
which it is most important for a good 
regimental officer to possess, he al- 
Iuded to a serious evil as likely to 
follow such a system ; — 
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The tendency of that system (p. 254) would 
ip emipeneapaaey 7oae and the 
officers to consist of persons looking to the 
army as a mere profession, and having no 
other means of existence ; but if that came 
to be generally the case, if they depended 
exclusively upon the pay and upon the 
advantages to be secured by retirement, 
you must do one of two things: you must 
either very largely increase the pay of the 
army and the advantages upon retirement, 
which would be a great burden to the 
public, or else you must incur the hazard 
of having a very large body of officers of 
very high qualifications, who feel them- 
selves always in difficulty, and not remu- 
nerated in proportion to the advantages 
which men enjoy in other occupations in 
life. That, as it seems to me, would be 
very dangerous. You would have a strong 
feeling then in the whole army, and they 
would always be desirous. to force the 
country into war in order that they might 
get the distinctions and the great rewards 
which would be the only compensation 
which would make that profession equal in 
advantage, to all other professions, At 
this moment a large proportion of the 
officers of the army do not look to it en- 
tirely as their means of existence. They 
trust. to private fortune to a very con- 
siderable extent, and the existence of a 
large number of persons of that kind in the 
army, as I said before, seems to me to be 
a very great political advantage, and to 
render the maintenance of a considerable 
standing army much more safe than it 
would otherwise be. 


These are possible consequences 
which we must never lose sight of. 
We say possible, because, in spite of 
the weighty authority of Lord Grey, 
we are strongly disposed to believe 
that the abolition even of the entire 
purchase system would entail no such 
evils as he seems to apprehend. 
Arms, as a profession, will ever at- 
tract the high-spirited among the 
gentry of the United Kingdom. There 
will always be plenty of young fel- 
lows who will prefer the life and la- 
bours of a soldier to those of the law, 
the church, or the medical profession ; 
and these are precisely the men best 
fitted for military service. The whole 
are quite capable of acquiring suffi- 
cient knowledge for ordinary regi- 
mental duty; the few are capable 
of passing beyond that, and becoming 

staff-officers, regimental com- 
manders, and generals. The d 
evil of the present system, so far as 
it affects the public service, is that it 
provides no stimulus to exertion, see- 
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ing that all who possess money are 
sure of promotion, and no means of 
discerning the capable few, or of pro- 
viding for their more rapid promo- 
tion. It is not possible to believe 
that out of the whole body of the 
young “ gentlemen of England,” 
anxious for a military career, there 
are not hundreds who would answer 
to the spur, if the spur were applied, 
and scores who would show their in. 
contestible superiority. The present 
race of British officers is capable of 
great improvement ; but it is absurd 
to suppose they cannot improve be- 
cause they have not improved under 
a system which offers few induce- 
ments to improvement. Now, to 
bring about this improvement, al- 
ways supposing the political advan- 
tages above described to be retained— 
and we regard them asindispensable— 
we must either adopt a new system 
of promotion, or supplement the sys- 
tem of purchase by a system of rigor- 
ous professional education. 

But before proceeding to notice the 
alternatives to the system, let us ob- 
serve its working a little more closely. 
Tt is well known that there exists at 
the Horse Guards a list of prices for 
commissions, called “ regulation 

srices.” When they were adopted, 
it was intended that no officer should 
give more than the regulation price, 
It was found that this was evaded, 
and a declaration was demanded from 
the purchasing officer, to the effect 
that he had paid only the regulation 
price. That too wasevaded. Officers 
privately made their bargains, and 
swallowed the declaration ; and then 
the declaration was not exacted. The 
official prices are thus altogether fic- 
titious. It is known at the Horse 
Guards that excessive pricesare given, 
and that the Queen’s regulations are 
afaree ; butitisignored. Mr. Ham- 
mersley, one of firm of Cox and 
Co. army agents, explained to the 
commissioners what is done; but even 
the firm of Cox and Co. remain offi- 
cially ignorant. It appears, then, 
that “anything under double the re- 
gulation is considered very reason- 
able ;” for instance, the regulation 
price of a lieutenant-coloneley of ca- 
valry is £6,175; the common price, 
£14,000 ; the highest price, £18,000. 
The regulation price of a captaincy 
in the Guards is £4,800 ; the common 
price is £9,000, The regulation price 
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for a lieutenant-colonel of Infantry iu 
the line is £4,500; it “sells” at 
£7,000 ; acompany should cost £1,800 ; 
it fetches in the market £2,400. But 
where an officer is not in a position 
to make terms with those below him, 
he obtains no more than the regula- 
tion, and in war everything comes 
down to that standard. 

An officer at the top of the list, the 
next for purchase in fact, cannot be 
passed over so long as he is ready to 

y the regulation price. But it avails 

im little to be ready to pay only the 
regulation price, because the officer 
above him will not sell for that price ; 
and it has frequently heneunat that 
the promotion in a regiment has been 
stopped because these two officers 
could not agree. Now, theoretically, 
such a case could never occur, be- 
cause the regulation is supposed to be 
the only price paid ; but practically 
it does. In the generality of cases, 
however, we presume, an officer who 
could only pay the regulation price 
would not place his name down for 
purchase, and thus he would be de- 
prived of those very benefits of pro- 
motion which, according to the offi- 
cial system, have been provided for 
him. The consequence is that offi- 
cers come upon their relatives for the 
capital required for purchase, and 
those relatives “sometimes impover- 
ish themselves for the purpose of 
raising it.” Lord West points out 
another evil of the system (p. 155) :— 


That which I call a degrading and sor- 
did traffic is this : I will take the instance 
of a lieutenant-colonel who has paid largely 
above the regulation price for his commis- 
sion, and who wishes to retire on half- 
pay. Of course he wishes to get back a 
portion of that large sum ; and what are 
the steps he takes to effect this? He 
first has to cast about, and he probably 
employs one of the numerous army agents 
to find an officer already on the half-pay 
list, and who, for the consideration of: a 
few hundreds, will exchange with him. 
Then the same lieutenant-colonel says to 
his officers, ‘ How much will you give me 
if I manage this transaction? The offi- 
cers make up a purse for him ; and the r>- 
quired sum, also above the regulation, for 
the lieutenant-colonel on half-pay ; who 
takes his place on full pay in the regiment 
in order to sell out. But in order to carry 
out this arrangement, a great deal of ma- 
neeuvring and trafficking is necessary. 
This is of frequent occurrence in the ser- 
vice. In fact, it is the only way in which 
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a_lieutenant-colonel, in retiring on half- 
pay, can realise a portion of the large sum 
that he has paid I can give 
another instance. A lieutenant-colonel 
wishes to sell out, who has paid, say, 
£7,000. He applies to the officers of his 
own regiment, but they are unable to 
make up thissum. Then he casts about 
for a regiment in which the officers are 
rich, and he makes an overture to them— 
‘ If you will give a bonus to your lieuten- 
ant-colonel to exchange with me, I will 
come into your regiment and sell to you.’ 
The step is thus secured to the regiment 
in which the officers are rich, and the regi- 
ment in which the officers are poor are 
cheated of their promotion. I do not 
mean to say that this traffic is allowed by 
the Horse Guards The Horse 
Guards utterly discourage all such jobbing 
practices, but it is useless to deny that 
they do occur. 


Now let us see what the Report 
itself says respecting another effect 
of this purchase system, as it bears 
upon the commanders of regiments 
(p. xxiii, xxiv) :— 


The command of a regiment is an im- 
portant trust ; yet it is admitted by high 
authority that several officers have at- 
tained the position of lieutenant-colonel, 
who were unequal to the command. Un- 
der existing regulations, officers succeed 
to the lieutenant-colonelcy by purchase, 
unless they should be disqualified by some 
notorious unfitness. When they have ob- 
tained this command, it is difficult for the 
higher authorities of the army to remove 
them. A lieutenant-colonel may be ill 
qualified for command, and his unfitness 
may have been noticed by the inspect- 
ing-general in his report; yet the case 
may not admit of distinct charges being 
brought against him, of which a court- 
martial could properly take cognizance. 
The authorities at the Horse Guards feel 
a difficulty in exercising the invidious 
power of removing such an officer. Some- 
times, as the least objectionable course, 
they have proposed that he should be put 
on half-pay, but this burthens the country 
with an annuity for life for an officer who 
is unfit to remain on full pay. Here the 
evil consequences of the purchase system 
are direct and manifest ; and when it is 
remembered how far the issue of a battle 
may depend upon the efficiency and _skil- 
ful handling of every regiment engaged, 
it is difficult to overrate the possible mis- 
chief resulting from this system. 


The high authority referred to here 
is that of the Duke of Cambridge, 
Lord Panmure, and Sir James Simp- 
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son. But Sir James thinks it would 
be “a severe job” to remove these 
incompetent persons. Lord Panmure 
and the Duke of Cambridge see in- 
superable difficulties, except in cases 
where the unfitness is notorious. 
Three-fifths of the Commissioners, to 
spare the Commander-in-Chief, pro- 
pose to relieve him of the duty, by 
throwing on him what he thinks a 
heavier burden, namely, that of select- 
ing officers to command regiments. 
This, in fact, is almost their sole re- 
commendation ; but the opposition to 
to it in the highest quarters is so 
great, that there is not the slightest 
chance that it will be carried out at 
present. Now, as this very princi- 
ple of selection is one of the alterna- 
tives to the system of purchase, let 
us look for a moment at the diffi- 
culties which it presents. 

The existing system of promotion 
is one of mixed seniority, purchase, 
and selection. If, we were to eliminate 
the element of purchase, we should 
have no resource but pure seniority, 
pure selection, or a combination of 

th. Pure seniority is the rule 
in the Artillery, and its results, in 
so far as the promotion of officers is 
concerned, are not satisfactory. The 
promotion is 7 slow, and the of- 
ficers in the higher ranks are com- 
paratively old. Yet the officers of 
this corps protest against the intro- 
duction either of selection or pur- 
chase, feeling “horror and disgust” 
at the purchase system, and dread- 
ing the ill consequences of selec- 
tion. It is remarkable that the prin- 
ciple of purchase, which all unite in 
deeming bad, is held to work so well ; 
and the principle of selection, which 
all consider the best, is held to be 
impracticable. Sir George Brown 
says, “I think that anything like 
selection would cause a great deal of 
heartburningand discontent ; we have 
had a little too much of that already. 
As long as a man is competent to 
— the duties of a superior rank, 

do not see that you should put any- 
body over his head.” 

[We may remark, in passing, that 
Sir George does not seem to see 
that this argument tells more strongly 
against the system of purchase than 
the system of selection ; for greater 
fitness is a valid reason for promo- 
tion, while a larger purse is not. 
Under the purchase system, that fre- 
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quently happens which Sir George 
condemns]. 

pica en Spencer, bee is no friend 
to purchase, is equally opposed to 
alae. He said, of daabt the 
value of the system of selection, ex- 
ceptingin the command of regiments.” 
General Simpson told the Commis- 
sioners that he had known several 
officers unequal to the command of 
their regiments. He was asked whe- 
ther, if a good selection could be got, 
that would be the best system for the 
public service ? andhe replied, “ Yes ; 
there is hardly a regiment that one 
knows where one would not say— 
‘This is the best man to command 
this regiment ;’ but to take that man 
and put him over the heads of others 
would be a very severe job, and of 
course they might quit the service.” 
Generally such a system would be 
very offensive to officers. Here we 
have an objection placed on very 
simple grounds. It is not said by 
this experienced officer that selection 
is impossible, on the plea that the 
best men cannot be found ; but it is 
broadly asserted that the Commander- 
in-chief and the Secretary of State 
are not strong enough, compared with 
the body of officers in the Queen’s 
service, to take the best man and put 
him in his proper place. And this 
is quite borne out by the evidence of 
Lord Panmure and the Duke of 
Cambridge. It is admitted that the 
Commander-in-chief has the means of 
knowing the character of every officer 
in the service, therefore, @ plus forte 
raison, the character of officers in 
command of regiments. But, know- 
ing this, he has not the power to act 
on his knowledge. 

Lord Panmure (pp. 208-9) admitted 
that under the present system we are 
liable to have men in the command 
of regiments who are not the fittest 
persons to command them; that the 

ublic service would receive great 

nefit from the employment of the 
fittest person; but that a “very 
eat responsibility” would be there- 

y thrown on the Commander-in-chief; 
that’he might make selection an en- 
gine of favouritism, and do acts of 
injustice. He also admitted that the 
Commander-in-chief “ has the means 
of knowing the character for efficienc 
and for intelligence of every field- 
officer in the army ;” but he thought 
that no security, however perfect, 
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that this information should be used 
for the advantage of the public, could 
be devised that ia counteract 
public jealousy, and the suspicion that 
would follow selection. Inlike man- 
ner, the Duke of Cambridge was 
equally positive (pp. 259-60). But 
he drew a nice distinction between 
selecting an officer for the command 
of a regiment, and placing a veto on 
the promotion of an officer whose 
turn it was to purchase. He said, 

“My opinion is very positive that 
the power of selection is impossible, 
whether it is to be exercised by a 
military man, or whether it is to be 
exercised by a civilian ; and I do not 
think that any man having that 
power would hold his position for 
six months in this country.” But 
he saw no difficulty whatever in 
stopping the promotion of an officer 
who has some notorious defect unfit- 
ting him for the command of a + 
ment, providing he was backed by 
public opinion. No standard of selec- 
tion could be invented that would 
apply with equal justice to all the 
aan of an army scattered all over 
the globe. ‘The standard of merit 
would not show itself in any partof the 
world,” although it might exist ; but 
“the standard of incompetency would 
exist in any part of the world, and 
could be reported from any part of 
the world.” 

It would follow from this that, as 
good colonels find little difficulty in 
ascertaining the fittest men for pro- 
motion tothe non-commissioned ranks, 
so a good commander-in-chief would 
find little difficulty in selecting the 
fittest colonels. But he has not the 
power. The public opinion of the 
army, far more potent in his office 
than the public opinion of the nation, 
is more potent than the commander- 
in-chief ; and one of the barriers to 
the adoption of selection is the weak- 
ness of our great institutions for go- 
verning the army. But there is 
another reason why selection should 
not be adopted. The purchase sys- 
tem is regarded as the palladium of 
an officer’s independence. It pre- 
serves him from favouritism. So long 
as he has money, the “ Dowb” of the 
hour cannot be set above him. The 
middle class officers in the army feel 
that their purchase money is a shield 
against aristocratic caprices and bu- 
raeucraticpartialities. It saves a man 
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from being injured because he happens, 
for the time being, to be on the 
wrong side in politics, and it enables 
him to act in his civil capacity with- 
out fear of the consequences of a 
display of independence disagreeable 
to the powers that be. These are 
obstacles in the way of the adoption 
of a system of selection, far more 
solid than the alleged difficulties of 
selecting the fit man, and of putting 
him in the fit place. 

As purchase accelerates promotion, 
and as quick promotion greatly tends 
to the efficiency of the army, if we 
were to abolish purchase, we must 
devise some other means of creating 
a current of promotion. We must 
have inducements equal in force to 
those now existing in the temptation 
to sell out for a large sum above the 
regulation. It once happened in the 
artillery, that the Duke of Welling- 
ton, seeing the utter stagnation in the 
regiment, permitted a nuthber of 
higher commissions to be sold, in 
order to lift up those below. If pur- 


chase were abolished, we should 
either be compelled to grant large 
verge or large allowances, and en- 


orce compulsory retirement, or adopt 
the system prevailing in the Indian 
army, where the officers subscribe a 
purse to induce their seniors to re- 
tire. But many think the Indian 
system on the whole better than 
the English ; and some think that 
the country would readily pay well 
for efficient service, and would con- 
sequently pay officers who were com- 
pelled to retire at a certain age. 
These are the questions that the 
public have to consider. If this In- 
dian war continues, we sball have 
public attention turned strongly upon 
the army ; the existing system will 
be again tested by experience as it 
was tested in the Crimea, and if the 
results are not more favourable, we 
shall again have an outery which will 
seek less to be nicely just in its de- 
mands than loud and earnest. Besides 
which there will always be an active 
propaganda at work, whose object is 
a reform of the army on a model 
too professional and too French, and 
who know well how to seize and 
handle the weak points of our army 
administration. For these reasons, 
we cannot at allagree in the opinion 
that the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission settles the question; on the 
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contrary, it throws it still further open 
to public criticism. Itgivesencourage- 
ment to the army reformers, by making 
an important concession in recom- 
mending the selection of commanders 
of regiments; and, besides being the 
first report of a commission to recom- 
mend any infringement of the pur- 
chase systeni, it sets forth the objec- 
tions with a force hitherto unknown 
in parliamentary literature. Instead 
of being established, we feel that the 
system is shaken by the report; and 
unless the government iit really 
great efforts to remedy the evils which 
they admit as readily as others, pur- 
chase is in great danger. We cannot 
afford to have an inefficient army, and 
this feeling will express itself very 
unpleasantly if any untoward accident 
should occur to the Queen’s forces in 
the field. 

Since, then, the government and 
the Horse Guards cave, with their 
ores open to its evils, determined to 
abide by a system which they pre- 
sume to be the best, it is clear that it 
has become one of the first duties of 
our army administrators to ward off 
those evils. The primary object in 
sustaining an army is that it should 
be efficient for its work. In the whole 
world it is impossible to find better 
material for a mili force than is to 
be found in the United Kingdom. To 
work it up, to bring out the highest 
qualities of all its parts, to give the 
men discipline, the officers skill and 
knowledge of their profession,—this 
is the task which devolves upon the 
Commander-in-chief and the Secre- 
tary for War. Now it is admitted 
that the purchase system Aas stood in 
the way of this work; that it has 
tended to deprive the commissioned 
ranks of that professional character 
which they should possess; that 
hitherto an officer who takes little or 
no interest in the theory and practice 
of arms, is able to get on quite as well 
as an officer who strives to master both. 
Instead of encouragement being given 
to the military student, he has been 
looked upon as a bore, and any talk 
but, to use a slang phrase, “shop” 
talk has been welcome at mess. And 
thus it is that when war comes upon 
us we have officers who, so far as 
mere courage goes, will lead their men 
anywhere, but who have proved defi- 
cient in those branches of their art 
upon which so much depends their 
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ability to execute the arduous task 
entrusted to them. Thus we win 
battles and fight through successful 
campaigns, but at an enormous cost 
in wearandtear. To what an extent, 
far beyond all proportion, has the effi- 
ciency of regiments depended upon 
the non-commissioned officers! Now, 
it is shameful that officers who should 
know more of war and of military 
duties than their humble subordinates 
chosen from the ranks, should know 
less. The commissioned have not a 
smaller but a larger capacity than the 
non-commissioned ranks, and the 
country has a right to the fruits of 
the whole of that capacity. Of course 
there are splendid exceptions, or thé 
whole machine would not hang toge- 
ther; and there would be splendid ex- 
ceptions if every officer did his utmost. 
The highest military genius, as the 
highest poetical genius, is born not 
made. But every officer fit to serve 
at all can attain to a respectable 
knowledge of his profession ; and to 
see that he does attain to it should be 
the business of his superiors. To 
make the officers of the army as effi- 
cient as possible, a knowledge of their 
duties must be regarded as a point of 
honour. 

To accomplish this, the Duke of 
Cambridge is particularly well-placed. 
He is a royal duke. No one can 
make him more than he is, no one can 
make him less, but himself. He is a 
man of an earnest spirit, devoted to 
his profession, “the soldier’s friend,” 
experienced in regimental duties, 
having shared in a laborous campaign, 
and fought in one of Britain’s greatest 
battles. In any attempt to improve 
the army and mitigate the evils of 
 eyornays and a relaxed system, he may 

e sure of the ungrudging support of 
public opinion. And there are not 
wanting indications to show that he 
understands what is required of him ; 
that he has the will and the know- 
ledge to meet those requirements; 
and if he has not the power, that 
power will be accorded to him. 

Taking it for granted that the 
highest military authorities are in 
earnest, we may point out some of 
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the duties which the retention of the 
purchase system renders it more than 
ever incumbent on them to perform. 
There must be more strictness in the 
examination of candidates for first 
commissions. When a young man 
has accepted military rank from his 
sovereign, it must be understood 
that his education as a soldier has 
only then begun. It will be the 
duty of the government to see that 
he is thoroughly instructed, and to 
demand of him, before promotion, 
proof of professional competence, as 
well as proof of the soundness of his 
credit at Cox and Co’s. Inspections 
of regiments must no longer be the 
“ farces” they are admitted to have 
been ; and, moreover, the commander- 
in-chief must act upon his know- 
ledge, and bar the further progress 
of any officer who, however fit to 
occupy a subordinate position, is not 
fit to command a regiment. The 
Duke of Cambridge, in his evidence, 
seemed inclined to admit that, al- 
though he could not undertake to 
make selections, yet that he could 
exercise a veto on the promotion of 
an officer, who, by the mere lodging 
of a cheque in the proper quarter, 
would succeed almost as a matter of 
right to the command of a regiment. 
There must be some display of this 
virtue, unless the whole body of 
officers becomes so much improved 
in their military character as to 
render its exercise unnecessary. By 
adopting such measures, by giving 
every encouragement to talent, by 
conscientiously selecting the best men 
for the staff, and by infusing a high 
spirit of soldierly pride into the 
officers of the army, it will be in the 

wer of the Commander-in-chief and 

is coadjutors to counteract the evils 
of the purchase system, and still re- 
tain those political and military ad- 
vantages which, in spite of the un- 
soundness of its principle, are un- 
doubtedly secured by its operation. 
And thus the British army will be 
at once maintained in harmony with 
our free constitution, and made more 
efficient for its high purposes than 
any other army in the world. 
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THE ARTIST'S MOTLEY SONG. 


PHASES OF MIND. 


Genial comrades, tried and true, 
Why do you pace the crowded way 
In motley humour and garb to-day ? 
Genial comrades, poor and true, 
Many of settled and sombre hue 
Hurry to fortune—why not you ? 


Give us the motley’s coat alone, 
Cheaply purchased, carelessly worn, 
Easily patched if soiled or torn ; 

Yes, give us the motley’s coat alone, 

That¥glitters gaily under the sun, 

With twenty colours for custom’s one. 


Ill, 


Give us the genial motley mind, 
Mirroring all that meets its glass, 
Prince and peasant, lad and lass ; 
Give us the genial motley mind 
That spies the light where others are blind, 
That plucks the pippin from core and rind. 


IV. 


Truth in a jest is truth no less ; 
Although its sermon sounds, mayhap, 
*Mid bells that deck the motley’s cap ; 

Truth in a jest is truth no less, 

And whether it be the shadowy dress 

That makes it holy—,comrades, guess. 


Vv. 


Long have we left the wordly war 
Of glossed convention’s castes and creeds; 
Our hearts are all our title-deeds. 

Yes, we have left their formal war, 

To live with the youth of the world afar 

Tn green woods under the dawning star. 
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The world is wide and heavenly hued, 
With seasons scattering sun and snow, 
Through day and dark, through joy and woe; 
The world is wide and wondrous hued, 
And draws for ever its happiest mood 
From change, bright essence of all its good. 


vil. 


Still for the spirit that rests its cares 
On Heaven, and yields its joys below, 
Some star will smile, some heart will glow ; 
Still for the spirit free from cares 
This lower world rolls in golden airs, 
’*Mid songs of birds and peaceful prayers. 


Vul. 


For culture only breathes our soul, 
And grasps the powers that round it lie, 
To master future destiny ; 
For culture only breathes our soul, 
That man may read its pictured scroll 
When we beyond the sunset roll. 


1X. 


True to the brain’s fresh orient dream, 
Under the vast with sun and moon, 
Pace we on to the heart’s old tune, 

True to the brain’s bright orient dream ; 

Better to be than only seem ; 

Heart work is heaven-work, still we deem. 


Xx. 


Truth is eternal ; life decays ; 
Above the cloudy wrecks of Time 
Beacon the radiant souls sublime ; 

Art is eternal ; life decays, 

And purest ever the soul whose rays 

Turn to the world of distant days. 


XI. 


Our spirits glean from all around, 
And deeper as the seasons roll 
We pierce through nature’s sacred soul, 
And grow a part of all around, 
The hills, the forest foliage crowned, 
The streamlet’s song, and tempest’s sound. 
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God sways our years, the moon the brine ; 
The circling breadth of wood and sea 
Seem flushed with present Deity. 

God fills our life with light divine, 

Our heart with love, the grape with wine, 

Our pulses beat, and planets shine ! 


XI. 


Thus, comrade, roll our lives away, 
Albeit we miss th’ approving eye 
Of smooth-shaven Temporality. 

Thus happily speed our lives away, 

The angel Future cheers each day, 

The spectre Past looks mild and grey. 


XIV. 

Still shall the old world yield us room 
To breathe, apart from human strife, 
In love and thought our little life. 

Yes, the old world shall yield us room 


’Till Death ; nor shall he scant the gloom 
Of shadowing roses o’er our tomb. 


T. Irwin. 


THE PARTNERS. 
BY SHIRLEY BROOKS. 
CHAPTER VIII. 


Hap Mr. Wenlock left the work of 


visiting the rooms, have found a few 
preparing the rooms designed for the 


whitewashy planks and a ladder re- 


newly-married couple to Mrs. Sminth- 
ing and the trades’ folk whom he had 
to employ, those who have had the 
happiness of superintending repara- 
tions and improvements know pretty 
well how prosperously the business 
would have proceeded. Had he, for 
example, given them a fortnight to 
get the place ready, and, leaving town 
in all faith in the business-like habits 
and fidelity of people of business, had 
not returned until ten days of that 
time had expired, he would, on re- 


in the centre of one apartment, 
in proof that the plasterer had ac- 
cepted the job, and possibly the tearing 
down a few strips of the old paper 
may have shown that the paper- 
hanger meant to do his decorative 
work some time or other. In com- 
pensation he would have been enter- 
tained by three distinct series of 
conflicting lies, tendered in excuse by 
the landlady and the two tradesmen. 
Mrs. fiminthing would have been laid 
up in bed with rheumatic gout until 
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the very morning he returned. Mr. 
Slapper, the plasterer, would have 
been expressly told by her that he 
was not to begin for another week ; 
and Mr, Stencil, the paper-hanger, 
would have been there every day 
urging on the plasterer, and begging 
Mrs. Sminthing to have the place 
cleared for him. For the ways of 
people of business are somewhat mys- 
terious. 

Wenlock, however, knew all about 
this, and neither delegated the super- 
iutendence of the work nor went out 
of town. Having summoned Mrs. 
Sminthing in the manner already re- 
corded, he informed her of the ar- 
rangement he had made, and of his 
intentions in regard to the improve- 
ment of the rooms. Mrs. Sminthing 
began by looking discontent, and de- 
claring that she was not going to have 
any workmen in the house. The 
rooms were very well as they were, 
and if parties did not like them they 
need not take them. And she adduced 
the fact, whereof Wenlock signified 
his entire disbelief, that a baronet had 
once oceupied them, and it was only 
by severe cross-examination that 
Richard compelled her to resign this 
aristocratic fiction, and admit that 
her tenant had only been a gentleman 
who said he was a baronet by right, 
pea while waiting for his rightful 

onours, postponed all ent of 
rent and a trifles. wy hg 
having gained this victory, in a good- 
huimoured, taunting way, over the 
lean old woman, Wenlock speedily 
brought her to see the advantage of 
what was proposed, especially as it 
was to cost her nothing; and she went 
the unprecedented length of admit- 
ting that she had thought of having 
the windows cleaned, and now it 
could all be done “ under one.” 

So to work he went. A plasterer, 
who made solemn adjuration that it 
was utterly impossible for him to be- 
gin the ceilings that week, gave them 
their first wash that night, and was 
out of the place by noon next day, 
and the paint was scoured (for Dick 
would have no scent of new paint to 
= Mrs. Charles), and the paper- 
ranger far on with his work in an 
incredibly short time. Carpets went 
down and curtains went up, and rusty 
old brass door-handles and shutter- 
knobs gave place te ebony ones, anda 
looking-glass brightened the sitting- 
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room, and some greenhouse flowers 
adorned the old window-seats, and 
the painter hung five or six pictures 
of his own upon the walls, and stuck 
some coloured glass-panes, with yel- 
low crusaders and blue monks, upon 
the windows, and new furniture was 
hurried in from Tottenham Court 
Road (‘it will last the few months 
they’ll want it,” thought Dick), and 
the rooms were renovated and civilized 
in three days. I do not know, in- 
deed, that they had ever looked so 
decently, for in the days of the house’s 
glory it was not the custom to think 
much of the comfort of any chambers 
save those of state, or those assigned 
to the distinguished members of the 
household. Belinda and Shock had a 
lovely bower in which to receive the 
visits of Ariel and Crispissa, but 
Betty, ‘‘ praised for labours not her 
own,” probably slept in a den to which 
in these days a lady would not send 
a Shock. 

Wenlock was, it need hardly be 
said, incessantly behind his work- 
people. He stimulated, scolded, 
shoved, stormed, swore, and, all the 
time, smoked. And so the work was 
done. But he found time to go down 
stairs to the gloomy back garden, and 
to inter under a tree the poor little 
bird that had been found dead upon 
the inhospitable hearth. I suppose 
that most people would have tossed 
it into the dust-hole, or thrown it out 
of window for the cats. I do not know 
why Richard Wenlock took the 
childish course he did, but so it was. 

“Now, Mrs. Sminthing,” said Wen- 
lock, who had gone down into the 
kitchen, and having seated himself on 
a table, was emitting his usual volume 
of smoke, and swinging his legs by 
way of exercise—‘ now we come to 
another matter.” 

“That's terms, I suppose,” said 
Mrs. Sminthing, who was wasting 
half an hour in attempts to get a cork 
out of the body of a bottle, though 
there were half a dozen other bottles 
in the rack in the yard behind her, 
and besides, she had no need for a 
bottle at all. 

“ Terms—bother,” said Mr. Wen- 
lock. ‘“ After the tremendous outlay 
we have made to put the rooms into 
condition, have you the horrible in- 
gratitude to think of making any 
charge. Upon my soul, Mrs. Sminth- 
ing, I believe you are the most awful 
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woman that ever lived. I have heard 
you say that Mrs. Brownrigg was 
your dmother, but I never 
credited it till now.” 

To this Mrs. Sminthing made no 
reply, having nearly, as she imagined, 
caught the cork ina string, but on her 
tightening the lasso, the cork, for the 
fiftieth time, subsided to the bottom 
of the bottle. 

“‘Drat the cork,” feebly remarked 
Mrs. Sminthing. ‘ 

“ And why drat the cork, and what 

would it do the cork to be 

tted ; and, talking of that, what is 

dratting, Mrs. Sminthing? Let us 
hear about it.” 

“Tought to havetwo pounda week,” 
observed the old woman ; “ and then 
there’s firing and shoe-cleaning.” 

“You ought to have twenty pound 
a week, and so you would if you 
managed this house properly, you old 
idiot. But you are not going to make 
up for your negligence by plundering 
my lodgers. Two pounds a week for 
two back rooms and a dressing closet 
ona second floor! Why, you offered 
them to me for sixteen shillings, last 
week.” 


“ Yes, sir; but look at ’em as they 
was, and look at ’em now.” 

* And who has made the difference, 
grandchild of Mother Brownrigg. I 
tell you the rooms are mine—mine at 
sixteen shillings, and I have fitted 


them up for my young friends. You 
can’t say they are not mine, for I 
teok possession, and put some magni- 
ficent busts there, to be out of the 
way. Now then?” 

Mrs. Sminthing looked at him for 
a minute or two, and not seeing, 
through his cloud of smoke, that the 
painter was in joke, proceeded to do 
what she had always done in life, 
namely, to give way. 

“Tf you say you had took ’em, I 
can’t say anything.” Now she began 
to harpoon the cork with a wire much 
too thin to make any impression. 

Mother Brownrigg, you are 
enough to make a less patient man 
fly into a fury. Would you like to 
make two pounds a week out of those 
rooms?” 

‘Every body does.” 

“Dothey? Well, I'll tell you how 
you may make it. When my people 
come in, do you ever mean to answer 
the bell ?” 

“If they pull in reason, of course. 
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But them ladies is always at the bell. 
I wish you hadn’t let to a lady. 
They’re more trouble than profit.” 

“Yes, [know. You can’t persuade 
them that black beetles unlock tea- 
caddies, and that cats drink brandy. 
We men have learned those great 
truths.” 

“Tm sure,” said Mrs. Sminthing, 
reddening a little, “you have no call 
to say so.” But she did not pursue 
the topic, as a more shrewish and a 
more guilty landlady would assured] 
have done, for her conscience, as hat 
been intimated, had a whisper or so 
to offer on the predatory question. 

*- But about the bell, Mrs. Sminth- 
ing. Do you mean to answerit? Be- 
cause I have a proposition to make. 
You mentioned two pounds as the 
rent you ought to have forthese rooms. 
I should like you to haveit. Nobody 
wants to be hard with you. But I 
certainly shall not allow the lady who 
is coming in, and who is a friend of 
mine, to pay two pounds a week in a 
house where she has to ring twice. 
Now, Madam, understand this. Six- 
teen shillings is yours of right, and 
notwithstanding any iniquity which 
you may commit. The other twenty- 
four shillings you shall also have, 
conditionally on your prompt atten- 
tion to the lady. But, mark me, 
Mother Brownrigg, and I make no 
idle threat, for by the ricketty roof 
above us, and the rotten flooring be- 
neath us, I swear that for every ne- 
glected ring at that bell off goes one 
shilling. So neglect that bell but half 
the number of times usual with you, 
and let it go four times a day un- 
answered, and a week—omitting 
Sunday—clears away twenty-four 
shillings. Do you understand, wo- 
man ?” 

“Yes, but it’s all stuff.” 

“You'll find it is not, I can tell you, 
when I pay the week’s bill. And if 
you doubt your own power to answer 
a ring, have in a girl who has not yet 
learned to regard the lodgers as her 
enemies.” 

“Taint going to have girls about 
here, breaking things, and eating 
their weight in meals.” 

“T shall send one in. I know a 
very nice little girl, with blue eyes, 
who will just do. She shall wait on 
the lady, and mind you treat her 
ee and don’t beat and starve 

er.” 
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“ Me beat and starve a child !” said 
Mrs. Sminthing, with almost a pa- 
thetic expression, and witha reproach- 
ful look. ‘ You wouldn’t talk like 
that to me if you knew all, Mr. Wen- 
lock.” 

“Well, I don’t believe you would, 
Mother B.” said the"painter. ‘ But, 
as I said, we won’t be hard on you, 
and so you may charge something 
extra for my little blue-eyes, and then 
there’ll be no reason for starving her, 
you see. I’ll makeitall right. And 
now we understand one another, and 
T’ll go and send the child in, and then 
I think we are ready for my folks 
whenever they like to come.” 

“* What’s the name, Mr. Wenlock, 
Sir.” 

“The child’s?” said the painter. 
“Well, I forget, but we'll give her a 
name—one that can’t be spoiled in 
screaming after her. Let’s see—” 

“*T mean the lodger’s name.” 

** One thing at a time,” said Wen- 
lock, to whom it occurred that Charles 
Aubrey might like to remain unknown. 
* Onethingata time, Mrs. Sminthing, 
and that done well, is the secret of 
success in life. Remember that. We 
spoke of little blue-eyes—let us finish 
with her before we enter on another 
topic. A name which will not spoil 
in screeching. That demands reflec- 
tion. I will consider it privately, and 
let you know the result.” 

And he stalked gravely, and with 
hand to forehead, out of the kitchen, 
evading the other enquiry. Mrs. 
Sminthing made some private remark 
to the inextractible cork touching the 

inter’s being a rum , but it 
woul have Sim foreign Oe nature 
to pursue her demand after a repulse. 

ires, befitting the season, were 
making twilight cheerful, when Char- 
les Aubrey appeared with his bride, 
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and Wenlock was amply rewarded for 
his trouble by the gratification which 
the young wife manifested at finding 
in the nook which Charles had de- 
scribed to her as a mere hiding-place, 
a comfortable and almost handsome 
home. The painter was thanked and 
raised until he threatened to retire 
m the premises if another word of 
acknowledgment were spoken. When 
he did retire to his own room, it was 
to make from recollection a sketch of 
Mrs. Aubrey, and that likeness of 
a cheerful little person, with a figure 
rather developed than slight, bright 
dark eyes, and red lips, but with not 
much more beauty than belongs to 
youth, innocence, and happiness, found 
its way, with variousmodifications, in- 
a many of theartist’ssubsequent 
works, and brought down upon him 
a good many wise criticisms from per- 
sons of taste who were wedded to a 
Doll-ideal. It is the same class who 
object to the faces in Mr. Millais’ 
pictures ; and Wenlock bears the cen- 
sure with some fortitude ; and there 
be folks who begin to think that the 
dolls have almost had their day, and 
that if it were not for the Art-Unions, 
and the character of prizes chiefly de- 
manded by the prize-winners, the 
painted doll-trade would have bad 
prospects. It is bad to encourage 
the trade of forging Raphaels and 
Murillos, but at all events a good 
thing is being imitated. But Ve/ 
when the untaught encourage the 
artist to paint what pleases them. 
Ibrahim Pasha preferred the tuning 
of the orchestra to the music which 
succeeded, and doubtless there were 
folks to say that a man who could pay 
for what he liked ought to have it. 
For who shall set bounds to the arro- 
gance of ignorance with money in its 
pocket? 


CHAPTER [X. 


Ir would be much more pleasant to 
remain with the bride and bridegroom 
in Beaufort-street, where they spent 
a sort of honey-moon (largely eclipsed, 
however, by the enforced absence of 
Charles Aubrey at the bank) than to 
leave them for some of the other com- 
pany whom our story has introduced 
to the reader. But that story would 
make scant progress did we consult 
only our own inclinations, and there- 


fore we must leave the young couple 
to their interrupted happiness, which 
had lasted some months at the time of 
ourtale, and must trace the proceedings 
of others by whom that happiness 
may be still more sternly interrupted 
ere all is told. 

We left Mr. Ingott on his way 
home, after the interview with his 
os: in which the revelation of 

enderson’s return had been made to 
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the elder Aubrey. The latter hed de. 
parted, after giving Ingott the 

counsel which had nib the senior 
member of the firm to the pitiable 
state of collapse which has been de- 
scribed. Ingott was left to carry out 
the plan for disposing of the incon- 
venient creditor. But Aubrey, though 
he had seen fit to affect to throw the 
whole work and responsibility upon 
his partner, was perfectly certain that 
the divising the machinery of the 
scheme, and the setting it in motion, 
would fall to his own share. And, 
therefore, true to his habitual course 
of immediate action where practicable, 
he at once proceeded to take a pre- 
liminary step towards his object. 

Taking a cab, he went to a large 
house in one of the streets, includ- 
ed in Mr. Rowland Hill’sW. C. dis- 
trict, and near to Holborn, but to 
which it may be as well to give no 
more specific direction, lest somebody 
one never heard or dreamt of should 
suppose himself the subject of one’s 
discourse. One is almost afraid to 
write the word quack, in these days, 
lest some “extensive advertiser” 
should suppose his poisons are assailed, 
and a British jury hold that “ even 
empirical trade is not to be wantonly 
injured.” Therefore we will take a 
wideberth. At this house, a handsome 
one, to the door whereof, in large let- 
ters was aflixed, in appropriate brass, 
the designation of amedical man, who, 
despite hiscleverly manipulated name, 
was of Hebraic origin, Mr. Aubrey 
alighted, and, desiring the driver to 
wait, knocked. 

Usually, Dr. Isinglass’s door was 
promptly opened by a solemn, yet 
shrewd-looking footman, who had the 
air of being more in Dr. Isinglass’s 
confidence than is usual in the case of 
a physician’s menial. But there were 
several mysteries about the establish- 
ment. Medicines, or what the phy- 
sician admininistered as such, were 
certainly made up in a back room, 
and rumour alleged that the footman 
not only aided in making them up, 
but, in the doctor’s absence, and by 
his sanction, saw patients, and hand- 
ed to his master such fees as there 
was no embezzling. It was also said 
that the patients who came under the 
hands of the servant were to be en- 
vied in comparison with those vic- 
timised by the employer. For, the 
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truth must be told, Isinglass was a 
great rascal. But this does not ex- 
plain why the footman did not open 
the door to Aubrey. In fact, nobody 
opened the door to him. The door 
had not been quite closed by the last 
person who had entered or come out, 
and Aubrey, after a moment’s hesita- 
tion, let himself in, and still finding 
no servant, went on to an apartment 
which he seemed to know, and in 
which the doctor’s patients waited 
the termination of real or pretended 
interviews with earlier arrivals. Here 
he rang the bell, but there was no re- 
sponse, and Aubrey, who was in no 
mgod to be bafiled, opened a green- 
baize door leading to a second anti- 
room, beyond which was the private 
receiving-room of Dr. Isinglass. 

Voices instantly reached him. For 
a professional interview the discus- 
sion in the doctor’s room was rather 
loud. The expostulating tones of the 
medical man were heard, overborne 
by a manly, sonorous voice, as of one 
who had been accustomed to declaim 
in a large building. Of course, Au- 
brey, who had, in theory, all the 

entlemanly instincts, would instant- 
y have retired, had he supposed that 
anybody could know that he was lis- 
tening ; but this not being the case, 
and he holding that all knowledge is 
power (whether Lord Bacon says so 
or not), certainly lingered in the ante- 
room. The next thing he heard was 
the sudden locking, first of the door 
near which he stood, and then of an- 
other which gave egress to patients 
from the doctor’s chamber. 

“You say you have got it here,” 
said the loud voice, “‘ and out of this 
room neither of us goes till I’ve got 
it.” 


** But,” pleaded Isinglass, ‘‘ my good 


Sir 

“Don’t call me your good sir, but 
get out the document.” 

“ As a clergyman of the Church of 
England--—” 

** And what’s the Church of Eng- 
land to you? You're a Jew, I be- 
lieve. Not that you'd be any the 
worse for that, only you’re a scoundrel 
into the bargain. But no palaver, 
sir ; out with the paper.” 

“ But such conduct, such violence, 
is unheard of.” 

* More’s the pity. It’s the only 
specific for fellows like you. And if 
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it has never been heard of before, 
Tl take care it’s heard of far and 
wide, Doctor Isinglass.” 

“ You really don’t know the cir- 
cumstances.” 

You lie, sir, I know them all! 
My son has been a fool, or he would 
nerep aan ome to you ; but his eyes 

e told me 
want tne’ ve You frightened him out 
of his senses by persuading him that 
he was at death’s door; you rascal, 
you plundered him of no end of mo- 
ney for your quack medicines, and 
you made him give you a bond for 
ever so much more. The lawyers 
say I can recover the money ; that’s 
as it may happen ; but the bond I’ve 
come to recover for myself, and now 
out with it.” 

‘* Suppose I refuse, sir.” 

* Well, sir, refuse. But first look 
at me. No; look, sir, like a man, 
and not like a ahy cat. Do you see 
me ?” 

“Yes, sir, I see you, and I wish 
I saw you in a fitter state of mind, 
and more becoming your calling.” 

* That’s my business. Now, sir, 
I am fifty-five years of age, six feet 
two high, b in proportion, and 
I can heave a heavier load than any 
of my parishioners in Lincolnshire. 
When I was at college I was a prime 
bruiser, and I don’t think I've for- 
fe otten all about it, That’s my text. 

he application is, that if you don’t 
bring out that bond, write a receipt 
on it, and hand it me before that 
French clock strikes five, I 
will thrash you while you've a bone 
in your body. As «a medical man, 
yeu may know how long that will 

“‘ This is brutal violence, sir.” 

“ T know it, sir. And Ill take my 
coat off, that no time may be lost.” 

And Aubrey heard a - an fall, as 
if a heavy coat had been flung upon 
it, and thrown it down. 
be,“ O,” said the doctor’s voice, “ if 
a clergyman can lower himself to such 
conduct, it isynot for a professional 
man to contend with him. I shall 
restore your son’s bond, sir, and I 
wee you joy of your jinteresting off- 


i tile of keys, and the opening 
of an ivon safe. 

* You have done your best to kill 
him, you thief,” said the father; 
“but he is in honest hands now, and 
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I hope he'll live to give me comfort 
and youa kicking. Yes, this is his 
scrawl. Write under it that you 
have been paid the amount in full, 
which you have, three times oyer. 
Good! And now I'll give you a bit 
of advice. Next time you intend to 


swindle a young man from college, 
find out whether he has got a father 
of six foot two, who used to lick 
bargees. Good day to you, Isin- 


And the egress door was unlocked, 
and Aubrey deemed it expedient to 
retire to the outer room. A moment 
earlier the shrewd and solemn foot- 
man had darted away from the other 
door, at which that menial, with much 
baseness, had actually been standing 
listening tothe interview. Of course, 
so engaged, he could not open the 
street door to Mr. Aubrey. But he 
hastened to open it for the stalwart 
Lincolnshire clergyman, who strode 
triumphantly out, and an acute ob- 
server might have perceived a slight 
grin of pleasure upon the footman’s 
countenance. It was just possible 
that his master had recently been 
down upon him in some matter of 
fees, and that he was not altogether 
displeased that somebody else had 
been down upon his master. But 
this is taking a low view of the na- 
ture of the inferior orders, among 
whom, as is well known to phi- 
lanthropic writers, the virtues do 
oie reside. 

rey speedily obtained admis- 
sion to the doctor, whom he found, 
not unnaturally, in a state of boiling 
indignation, for which he gave all 
sorts of incongruous accounts to his 
visitor. Aubrey had not much time 
or temper to be amused at Isinglass’s 
inventions, and was more than once 
on the point of stopping them by 
mentioning that he had heard the 
interview. But it depends upon cir- 
cumstances whether you should let a 
man know that you know he has 
been humiliated, and Aubrey did not 
wee how his doing so in this case 
would induce Isinglass to serve him 
better than if the banker affected to 
believe the doctor’s fictions. So he 
looked grave and sympathizing, while 
the handsome little Jew, folding him- 
self in his orientally ificent 
dressing gown, and gesticulating with 
hands govered with diamond Seon 
told him that his vexation arose from 
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the fact that he had arranged a din- 
ner party, to which several dukes 
and marquesses were coming, and 
Grisi, Alboni, and Mario in the even- 
ing ; and he had received a message 
from Dr. Locock, telling him that he 
must be at Windsor that night, in 
readiness to attend in a certain con- 
tingency, and so he had to put off 
the aristocracy of rank and song. 
Many people tell you this kind of 
thing, but few use such great names 
as Isinglass does, though, as he justly 
remarks, it’s as easy to say marquess 
as baronet, and when you lie, you 
should lie nobly. But when Isinglass, 
not having by any means relieved his 
mind by a single story, began another 
about a message from M. Fould (one 


of our people), on the part cf the 
Empress, Aubrey impatiently inter- 
sed 


“IT think you should be cautious 
in mentioning names, my good friend. 
And that I may not betray you into 
any more confidences, I’ll come to my 
own business.” 

Dr. Isinglass spared himself the 
formality of inquiring after Aubrey’s 
health, stedirms especially well that 
the banker would as soon think of 
taking Morrison’s pills as any dose of 
Isinglass’s prescription. 

“ Business, Mr. Aubrey, nothing 
like it.” 

“Two medical men must certify 
the insanity of a patient before he 
can be placed in confinement. Is it 
not so? 

“ Two.” 

‘* Will their seeing the patient, se- 
parately, do ?” 

*‘ Unfortunately no, or we could 
lock folks up much more easily.” 

“* But still that makes no difference 
where the two gentlemen are pre- 


— to see the case in its proper 
ight ?” 


Some little emphasis on the last 
words made the business pretty clear 
to Dr. Isinglass. 

** A practical man, of course,” he 
said, “ would not think of employing 
anybody who did not understand the 
real character of a disease that is so 
subtle as to throw many very clever 
and very conscientious men off the 
scent.” 

“Very conscientious men,” said 
Aubrey, gravely, “ are . sometimes 
unfit for dealing promptly with the 
complications of everyday life.” 
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After allowing this speech (of 
which, indeed, there was little need, 
for Dr. Isinglass was singularly quick 
at taking -his cue where the work 
was questionable) to soak, as it were, 
into the other’s mind, Aubrey pro- 
ceeded :—“ But that is mere general 
observation, which, of course, has 
nothing to do with the matter in hand. 
Are you, Dr. Isinglass, qualified to 
give such a certificate as is required ?” 

The doctor pointed to his diploma. 

“ But,” he said, “I prefer being 
outof such things, except under very 
special circumstances.” 

“ Yes.” 

* And in those special circumstan- 
ces I select my colleague, who is a 
young practitioner who takes pretty 
much the same view of most cases as 
Ido.” 

“The case in question,” said Au- 
brey, demurely, “ is a special case, 
and one in which the parties would 
feel it a duty to be guided by the opi- 
nion of your young friend and your- 
self.” 

“T do not know that you need sa 
more. Will you write down the ad- 
dress?” he said, pushing an inkstand 
towards Aubrey. 

“T need not write,” said Aubrey, 
“which the seldomer a man does the 
better.” He could not resist letting 
the other see that he noticed the at- 
tempt to gain so very small a point in 
the game as “a bit of writing.” 
Small as it is, though, it often be- 
comes important, and we know folks 
who make no secret of always trying 
for it. 

“This will be the address,” he 
added, handing a card to Isinglass. 
The latter fairly started. 

“Mr. Incorr, What! 
given way ?” 

“That will be the address, I said. 
The patient is not yet there.” 

“ Aye, aye,” said Dr. Isinglass. 
“You gave me quite a turn.” 

“Now,” said Aubrey, “listen, doc- 
tor, please. When the patient in 

uestion is in Mr. Ingott’s house, 
there will be no time to lose. It is, 
therefore, necessary that Mr. Ingott 
should be able to send to you at any 
moment with the certainty of finding 
yourself and your young friend.” 

“A card, sent here at any time, 
will bring both of us in half an hour. 
— if you can give more notice, 

0.” 


His mind 
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“Tt is the case of an unfortunate 


” 


ould rather hear nothing about 
it,” said the doctor, with a peculiar 
smile, until I see the person. I 
would take your opinion as an oracle 
on a financial question, but non-pro- 
fessional sentiments on a medical 
question are, pardon me, the ut- 
terest—what shall I call them ?” 

** Nonsense, if you like.” 

“No, they are not, and that makes 
them so provoking. They are often 
very cok sense, employed in utter 
ignorance. But, I dare say,” he 
added, with a furtive glance at 
Aubrey, “that in the present case 
professional and non-professional opi- 
nion will be found in unison.” 

Here Dr. Isinglass wrote a single 
word—two figures would have an- 
swered as well—on the smallest scrap 
of paper, and tossed it carelessly to 
Aubrey. 


oc 
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“Of course,” said the latter, tossing 
it back. And they separated. 

Dr. Isinglass was slightly consoled 
by the interview with Aubrey for the 
scene with the clergyman ; but when 
he reflected that the double profits 
might have been his, he waxed furious 

in, and we fear uttered many un- 
kind things aguinst the Church of 
England and the religion which it 
taught. And then he wrote a new 
advertisement for such of the papers 
as sell themselves to Isinglasses, and 
then other victims came in, and he 
pillaged and terrified them the more 
savagely for the visit of the Lincoln- 
shire divine. 

Aubrey drove away, perhaps with 
some feeling of humiliation. Te 50, he 
speedily crushed it with the recollec- 
tion that necessity has no laws, and 
that it was necessary for Ingott, 
Aubrey, and Co, not to be called upon 
for £16,000. 


CHAPTER X. 


Tue next day came, and all the clerks, 
happy or miserable, were at their 
desks as usual, and both partners 
might have been found in their respec- 
tive rooms. Mr. Aubrey had fore- 
seen that Mr. Ingott would, if he 
could possibly contrive it, be out of 
the way at the period of danger ; but 
Aubrey, being equally determined 
that whether Ingott would act or not, 
he should be party to all that was to 
be done, had called early, breakfasted 
with his senior, and brought him to 
the bank as matter of course. Mr. 
Ingott for that day was all but a pri- 
soner in his partner’s hands. Indeed 
quite so, for Aubrey not only kept 
watch and ward over him, so that he 
could not have stirred from the bank 
without observation, but contrived 
that business, from which Ingott could 
not escape, should constantly be 
brought before him. Aubrey himself 
went out many times during the day, 
and amdaaak among the desks after 
the manner of junior partners, and 
was noticed to give searching glances 
at any customers who entered at such 
times. Noticed, because his ordi 
manner was, again, that of junior 
partners, namely, the assumption of 
the most perfect unconsciousness that 
there was any body on the outside of 
the counter. But no suspicious 
character appeared. 


Towards afternoon, Mr. Ingott en- 
tered Aubrey’s room, and giving a 
stiff-necked young gentleman, in an 
all-round collar, a considerably less 
ceremonious hint to take himself and 
his books off than Mr. Wimpory 
thought due to his distinguished per- 
sonal appearance, Ingott closed the 
door, and said, in an irritated tone, 

“T can’t bear this, Aubrey, and I 
won't, that’s more.” . 

“ Bear what ?” 

‘This suspense.” 

“ But how can we quicken the im- 
postor’s movements, my dear friend ? 
At the same time the delay makes it 
more and more evident, if any doubt 
could exist, that he is an impostor. 
You were told yesterday, early, that 
he had arrived. Can you imagine 
your friend spending two days in 
England without coming to you? 
Rely upon it, the fellow is lurking in 
town, concocting his plan, and per- 
haps devising false witness in support 
of it. We must be prepared.” 

“Suppose that he were to be an- 
nounced this moment ?” 

“T wish he were. The porter, who 
is an officer, has his instructions, and 
has communicated with each consta- 
ble who comes on his beat.” 

“‘T would give anything to be out 
of the way of the arrest. Anything 
like violence upsets my nerves,” 
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“Tt is manifestly impossible for 
you to be away from business for the 
next two or three days,” said Aubrey. 
“ Ashtaroth and Mordecai are comin 
to-morrow, ~ know. But I'll te 
you what. Why not sit in my back 
drawing-room, overhead? ‘You'll be 
quite quiet there—and trapped,” he 
added to himself. 

“ By George, so I will. Just tell 
them to send up the books on my 
table.” And Ingott hurried up stairs, 
followed by Aubrey. 

“Yes, here one is out of the way,” 
said Ingott. 

“T’ll put you under Charles’s care,” 
said his partner. “ Ask Mr. Charles 
to come up stairs,” he called out. 

“This is a curious thing that 

Charles Aubrey came up. 

Jenkyn tells me,” he said. “ You 
expect an attempt at personation.” 

“The man is an unfortunate luna- 
tic, Charles,” said his father, “ of 
whose intentions we have been ap- 
prised by the magistratesof Southamp- 
ton. He may be harmless, but the 
visitation with which Providence has 
seen fit to afflict him takes various 
forms, and Mr. Ingott and I have 
adopted every precaution.” 

Just so,” said Charles. ‘I have 
told them to seize him as quietly as 
possible. Where had he better be 
taken to ?—the station ?” 

“No,” said Aubrey. “ For reasons 
which have been considered, he is to 
be conveyed to Mr. Ingott’s house.” 

Ingott started, and it was perfectly 
clear that whatever consideration 
might have been given to the arrange- 
ment, he had taken no share in it. 

* Not to my house,” he said in a 
savage undertone to his partner. 

“T have settled the whole business 
for you,” replied Aubrey. “ Pra 
don’t disturb it. Charles,” he added, 
aloud, “ Mr. Ingott will sit here 
during business hours for a day or 
two. See that he is undisturbed, and 
ask your sister not to practice.” 

* Violet has other things to think 
of just now beside her music,” said her 
brother, laughing. ‘ But I willl tell 
her, or rather I will send up a word 
to her room.” 

He approached the table, and took 
up a pen. Ingott had seated him- 
self, and Aubrey’s hand Was upon 
the door, when the opposite one was 
thrown open, and a singular figure 
presented itself. 
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A small, wiry man, With dark and 
piercing eyes, and a face that was 
impressive from its earnestness ra- 
ther than from its features, which 
were mean, stood in the doorway. 
His dress was as eccentric as it needed 
to be. He wore an old pair of High- 
lander’s trowsers, & very dingy short 
cloak, which had once been yellow, 
and worn in West Indian latitudes. 
A seal-skin cap on his head, and a 
most ragged and disreputable stick 
in his hand, completed the equipment 
of the unannounced visitor. His sa- 
lutation was entirely worthy of his 
appearance—he gave two or three 
rattling slaps with his stick upon 
the door, aiid stvonited in a triumphant 
tone, 

“ Hooray! Eureka !” 

This apparition excited different 
feelings in the breasts of the three 
gentlemen whom he confronted. 
Charles Aubrey simply looked at 
him with some anger, directed rather 
against the officials below, who, as 
young Aubrey imagined, had neglect- 
ed orders, than against the intruder. 
The young mah, however, imme- 
diately stepped forward, and inter- 
posed between his father and the 
stranger, so that the former might be 
safe from any hostile demonstration. 
The movement was not lost upon 
Aubrey. He, in his turn, glanced 
from the strange? to Ingott, and 
from Ingott to the stranger, and it 
scarcely needed the whitened lip and 
fascinated eye of Ingott to assure 
Aubrey of the state of the case. 

Henderson was there. Both Part- 
ners knew it. 

The next moment Aubrey crossed 
the room, stood by Ingott’s side, and 
laid a firm grasp on his shoulder. 

“Steady, or we are ruined,” he 
said in a fiéree whisper, and bending 
down to Ingott’s ear. Then, standing 
by him, Aubrey still retained his 
elutch, as if to supply the other with 
courage. It was necessary, for he 
could feel Ingott tremble under his 
hand. 

* Ring, Charles,” said Aubrey. 

** Aye, do that, young fellow,” said 
the stranger, for I am as hungry as a 
St. Domingo shark. Ring for break- 
fast, or dinner, or supper, or what- 
ever it is the fashion to eat in these 
days at three o’clock.” 

Charles Aubrey rang violently, 
and Williams was seen behind the 
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visitor, i! keeping soméwhat dis- 


or aloof. 

“Tell Jenkyn, the porter, to come 
up instantly,” said Charles. “The 
person he ex is here.” 

“ Ex , am I?” said the new- 
comer. “* Blessed is he'that expecteth 
nothing, for he shall not be disap- 
eee ;' as the good book says. But 

or an expected man, I don’t seem to 

be received with any overwhelming 
raptures. Jack Ingott, you old hum- 
bug, is that the way to sit glowering 
at a friend who has come all across 
the world to see you ?” 

He advanced into the room. Charles 
was on the alert; but as the other 
evinced no signs of anger, but rather 
of bewilderment, and proceeded to 
sit astride a chair with its back be- 
fore him, young Aubrey did not 
think it necessary to interfere. 

* Well, are you all struck dumb ?” 
said the stranger. “ Mute with 
ecstacy at beholding me? Or have 
a dozen years and this toggery so 
disguised me that you ain’t quite 
certified in your intellect whether it’s 
me or not? Never mind, my boy 
Jack. I'll bring myself back to your 
recollection by a safe token. You've 
got some sixteen thousand pound 
and more of mine in some of your 
strong boxes. When you've forked 
that over, and I have called on your 
tailor, you'll look more pleased, and 
your saucy footman then won’t try 
to get rid of me when I pay you a 
= . 7. 

e spoke with a slight nasal twang, 
which might have Teen ori inally 
adopted in ridicule of some Yankee 
acquaintance, but which seemed to 
have grown habitual. 

The stalwart porter here came into 
the room, looking as if he expected 
instant discharge for not preventing 
the entrance of the stranger. 

“This is the impostor, Jenkyn,” 
said Charles. 

“Young man,” coolly returned the 

rson designated, ‘ you’re a good 

ooking article, but I’ve seen a bigger 

fellow than you floored by an ounce 
of lead, half a minute after using 
that pretty trisyllabic word.” 

Theofficerseized him rather roughly 
by the collar of the yellow old cloak, 
which the owner dexterously un- 
fastened, and at the next pull the 
indignant Jenkyn found himself with 
the cloak instead of the prisoner in 
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his hand. Charles could not resist a 

laugh, and wondered to notice the 

= gravity of his father and Mr. 
ngott. 

“Not bad, that, was it, young 
man ?” said the stranger. “ A clumsy- 
fisted chap you are,” he added to 
the discomfited Jenkyn, “skinning a 
snake instead of scotching him. And 
now, if the fun’s over, I’d like the 
feed.” 

The porter made another attempt 
upon him, on which the stranger, 
slipping from his gripe, darted into a 
corner, and presented a revolver. 

“Now, Jack Ingott; I say. You 
can’t assert that I haven’t taken 
your joke in good part, though when 
you set up joker I don’t know, for of 
all the stupid chaps I’ve known, you 
used to be the stupidest at that sort 
of thing. But there’s enough of it, 
and now call off your blackguard, 
for if he touches me again, I touch 
this.” And he pointed with his left 
hand at the trigger of the pistol. 

“That, Jenkyn,” said Charles, 
“comes of neglecting orders. Now 
we have a lunatic with a deadly 
weapon to deal with.” 

“What do you mean by lunatic, 
young one? A capitalist, with money 
in your master’s bank, comes to see 
his banker, “and you set scoundrels 
on him. If you're afraid of the pis 
tol, you’ve only to turn these dogs 
out of the room, and I'll hand it to 
you, or fire it out of the window, un- 
ess your policemen object. I will— 
honour of a gentleman.” 

Neither partner making the slightest 
sign, Charles Aubrey acted on his 
own responsibility, and signed to the 
servants to withdraw, which they 
did with extreme readiness. 

* You look too good a fellow to 
break faith, and call ’em back when 
I’m disarmed,” said the stranger. 
“So here.” And he handed the re- 
volver to Charles. Ingott glanced 
at the weapon during the transfer, 
and — wished that an acci- 
dental touch of the trigger would 
relieve him of his trouble in an in+ 
stant. But accidents never come 
when they are wanted. 

“Tt’s not a polite way of giving 
one’s card,” said the visitor; “ but 
if you like to read my name on that 
bit of silver, you can.” 

‘Richard Redcliffe,” Charles read. 

“What?” shouted Aubrey, suddenly 
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roused from his statue-like - silence. 

“QO, ah,” said the stranger. ‘I 
forgot. A fellow put that on by mis- 
take, forgetting I had changed my 
name to Henderson. Matthew Hen- 
derson, né Redcliffe, at your service.” 

“Ts this the man whose money you 
have been permitting me to use?” said 
Aubrey in a terrible whisper to Ingott. 

**]—I don’t know—I—that is, the 
impostureisexcellent,” faltered Ingott. 

“ Answer me, man, answer me. 
Is this Henderson ?” 

Yes, unless we disprove it.” 

“‘ Disprove it? No, orwe areruined 
on the instant. Own him—acknow- 
ledge him—auntil something else can 
be done.” 

“ But what—why this change ?” 

“Own him, for your life.” 

These words passed between the 
two men as rapidly as they could be 
be spoken. hile Ingott was hesita- 
ting in what way to obey his partner, 
as obey he felt he must, Aubrey said 
in his best manner, 

“You have indeed shewn admira- 
ble temper, Mr. Henderson, and borne 
with our little plot most forgivingly. 
You must now add to your kindness 
by forgiving us, which you will be the 
more willing to do when I assure you 
that we received warning that an im- 
yaad was likely to personate you. 

t was really, therefore, your own in- 
terests that we were protecting by our 
little stratagem. That is over, and 
my partner is eager to shake hands 
with his old friend.” 

Ingott’s eagerness was so little ap- 
parent, that Henderson, who had re- 
sumed his equestrian attitude on the 
chair, did not think it worth while to 
rise. He looked hurt. 

“You interpret for him, sir, very 
fluently,t{but he does not seem to sub- 
scribe to your sentiments. Partuer, 
did you say ?” 

“* His partner,” said Aubrey, who 
now seemed anxious to shorten ex- 

lanations andtheinterview. ‘‘Char- 

es, my dear boy, ring again, will you, 
and order lunch for Mr. Henderson. 
I would say dinner, but I know that 
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Mr. Ingott will insist on giving him 
his first dinner in London. I will go 
down for a few minutes into the bank, 
as we expect some people at this hour.” 

Charles Aubrey had begun by being 
puzzled, but solved the change of man- 
ner by supposing that his father in- 
tended to ome the lunatic until he 
could be secured, and this last re- 
ference to Mr. Ingott’shouse completed 
his conviction that it was so, The 
stranger was to be taken there, as 
originally proposed. 

“Very affable, truly affable,” said 
Henderson. “What name, young 
man ?” 

“Aubrey,” said Charles. 
father, Mr. Ingott’s partner.” 

The stranger sprang to his feet, and 
with a fierce sign with his hand stayed 
Aubrey, who was going out. 

“* Stop, stop,” he exclaimed, almost 
inayell. “Itis not, and it cannot 
be, and it shall not be, and yet the 
devil rejoices in confusing and con- 
founding. Your Christian name, sir? 
your Christian name.” 

“My name is Ernest Cadogan 
Aubrey,” said the banker, confronting 
the stranger, and speaking in the 
iciest of tones. Neither Ingott nor 
Charles knew how much courage there 
was in the calm proud bearing of 
Aubrey. He thought, and had war- 
ranty for thinking that in another 
instant the man before him, who had 
suddenly become almost frenzied with 
rage and surprise, would fly at his 
throat, in all probability with some 
dagger or other weapon concealed 
upon him. Yet he stood as unmoved 
as if he were reckoning an account. 

It was not, however, at him that 
the stranger flew. But with eyes 
gleaming like those of a savage beast, 
he dashed across to Ingott, and seized 
him violently by the throat. 

“My money—my money— that you 
have dared to lend to him,” he 
screeched. And he tugged and shook 
at Ingott for a few seconds, and in 
another moment, overmastered by 
his rage, he fell senseless on the 
floor. 


‘“ My 





